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TO KARNAK ON THE NILE. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





LOoRN land of silence, land of awe! 

Lorn lawless land of Moslem will— 
The great Law-giver and the law 

Have gone away together. Still 
The sun shines on; still Nilus darkly red 
Steals on between his awful walls of dead. 


And sapphire skies still bend as when 
Proud Karnak’s countless columns propt 
The corners of the world; when men 
Kept watch where massive Cheops topt 
Their utmost reach of thought, and sagely 
drew 
Their star-lit lines along the trackless blue. 


But Phthah. lies pro: trate evermore; 
And Thoth and Neith are gone, 
And huge Osiris hearsno more 
Thebes’ melodies; nor Mut at On: 
Yet one lone obelisk still lords the spot 
Where Plato sat tc learn. But On is not. 


Nor yet has Time encompassed all; 

You trace your finger o’er a name 
That mocks at age within the wall 

Of fearful Karnak. Sword nor flame 
Shall touch what men have journeyed far 


to touch 
And felt eternity in daring such! 
** Juda Melchi Shishak!”’ Read 


The holy book; read how that he 
With chariot and champing steed 
Invaded fair Judea, See 
The chronicles of treasure; tribute laid 
On “shields of gold which Solomon had 
made.”’ 
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THE BLaCK HERO. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 





Ur went his hands there! He was shot, he 


was shot! 

What inthe army for? Ah! that was the 
blot! 

Thought he’d a country—you knew he had 
not; 

Thought he was fighting for freedom!—he 
thought! 

Up went his hands, up to God, the black 
hero! 

Up went his hands, up to God; he was 
shot! 


You hada country; your blood still at zero; 
His fever-hot, he had not! he had not! 


Up in the Heaven there, will it be righted? 
Is’t six by seven there, chaos benighted? 
Things all made over there to him who was 


shot, 
He land and lover there, while you have 
not? 
ORANGE, N.J, 
> -— - 
GOING. 





BY MISS HANNAH A. FOSTER, 





ASK me not whither if thoucanst not guide 
me, 
O wayside idler, to those regions yon! 
Spurn not my faith unless thou canst pro- 
vide me 
Something to lean upon. 


Mock not my eyes with meteors uncertain, 
Nor marvel at_a trust which strengthens 
sight, 
Unless thy hand can draw aside the curtain 
That hides the hills of light. 


If thou canst clear away with breath of 
scorning 
The mystery of being, lifeless clay 
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If thou hast aught tosatisfy this yearning 

For God’s infinity of love and light, 

Then may immortal hope to earth return- 
ing 

Fold her bright wings in night! 


If o’er the stilly deep with shadows sable 

The thither shore be beaconless and lone, 

Then may my deathless spirit cut her 
cable 

And drift to the unknown! 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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GEN. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 








BY THE REV. M. L. HAINES, 


PASTOR FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, INDIAN- 
APOLIS, IND. 





The Editor of THE INDEPENDENT : 
Your request for information concern- 
ing General Harrison is beforeme. Isup- 
pose your desire is to learn especially what 
he has been in his relations to the church 
of which heis a member,and how he is re- 
garded here by those who have been in- 
timately associated with him in religious 
and social relations. 
When he came to Indianapolis as a 
young lawyer at the age of twenty-twohe 
was already a professing Christian. He 
had united with the Presbyterian church 
of Oxford, Ohio, during his student life 
in Miami University. Mrs. Harrison and 
he brought their church letters with them 
and identified themselves immediately 
with the First Presbyterian Church of this 
city. During the thirty-four years since 
that time they have been among its most 
consistent, efficient and honored mem- 
bers. 
The Rev. Drs. J. H. Nixon, of Wilming- 
ton, R. D. Harper, of Philadelphia, J. P. 
Kumler, of Pittsburg, and Myron Reed, of 
Denver, each of whom has been in succes- 
sion the pastor of the First church, could, 
I doubt not, give interesting reminiscences 
of the help they received from this elder 
and his wife. Mr. Harrison when but 
twenty-four years of age was elected to 
the office of deacon, and four years later, 
in January 1861, under Dr. Nixon’s pas- 
torate, was made an elder, the ordination 
service as the church record reads being 
‘‘ performed by the laying on of the hands 
of the session.” 
For some time before the War Mr. Har- 
rison was superintendent of the Sunday- 
svhool, and after his return from the 
army was for anumber of years, up to his 
election as United States Senator, the 
teacher of the congregational Bible-class 
for men. So successful was he in this 
work that he drew tothe class a large 
number of young men active in business 
and professional life. I meet among the 
officers and members of the churches of 
different denominations in the city not a 
few who-speak with enthusiasm of the 
instruction and the inspiration to a true 
life they received while members of that 
class. One of its former members said to 
me yesterday: ‘‘ General Harrison always 
had a clear conception of the truth in his 
head and hehad that truth also on his 
heart.” 
Amidst the press of professional en- 
gagements he somehow so managed as to 
be rarely absent, and during one of the 
political campaigns, when he was speak- 
ing six days in the week, insisted that his 
appointments should be so arranged that 
he could get back to Indianapolis Satur- 
day evening, and thus be enabled to meet 





Unfolding life, the evening and the morning 
Of its eternal day; 


ness to duty thus exhibited has ever been 
a marked characteristic of the man. 
This faithfulness shows itself, also, in 
the regularity of his attendance upon the 
Sunday and mid-week services of his 
church, and in the loyal and thorough 
way he meets the responsibilities that 
rest upon him as an officer. He takes 
hold of his duties with both hands ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ Our responsibility to God” isa 
phrase I have heard him use a number of 
times in his prayers, and in such a tone 
as to make it clear that it is one of the 
great truths that shape his thinking and 
conduct. 
I sat in his office on Monday last with a 
few gentlemen while the bulletins were 
being brought in one after another, an- 
nouncing the ballots five minutes after 
they were cast in the Chicago Conven- 
ticn. The calmest person in .that little 
group was the one most interested in the 
result. When, at the beginning of the 
seventh ballot, the word came *‘California 
solid for Harrison,” a friend sitting next 
to the General turned to him and said 
excitedly: ‘‘General, that settles it, you 
are going to receive the nomination; how 
do you feel?” He answered in his quiet, 
deliberate way: ‘Well! if it does settle 
it, I feel more concerned than I did the 
other day when I thought I was beaten.” 
Those who hear General Harrison, when 
called upon to lead in prayer in the Thurs- 
day evening service in his church, cannot 
but notice the simplicity and chasteness 
of expression, the humility of spirit and 
the deep sense of reverence that character- 
ize his utterances. I ventureto allude to 
this because the real disposition of man’s 
heart often comes to its clearest betrayal 
in his prayers. 
There is about General Harrison an ut- 
ter absence of pretense or affectation. He 
discards any attempt to make a show of 
himself, and would be the last person to 
speak oract for mere effect. Open and 
straightforward in both language and ac- 
tions, he lacks that quality of a politician 
which makes one expert at ‘pulling 
wires ” and “ laying pipes.” 
Against the urgency of certain friends 
he stedfastly persisted in his refusal 
to take any steps which would place him 
in the position of a seeker after the nom- 
ination to the office of President, and re- 
ceived that nomination—as I know from 
unquestioned authority—absolutely un- 
pledged. Theonly promise he made was 
that if elected he would conduct the ad- 
ministration on Republican principles. 
He impresses one as being a man of 
balanced mind and clear convictions who 
would give any truth brought before him 
a fair chance, but who would allow 
nothing to swerve him from the path of 
duty. With him a promise is sacred; 
with him yes means yes and no means 
no. He is not a man desirous of dictating 
to others nor will he allow himself to be 
dictated to. 
Decided in his convictions, broad in his 
views, inspired by a high moral purpose, 
ruled by a conscience both strong and 
informed, he has led a life in this city 
conspicuous for its probity and its stain- 
less integrity. 
One who was his law partner for sev- 
eral years said of him: “‘ He had as high a 
sense of honor as any one lI ever knew, 
and the keenest sense of justice I think I 
ever sawinanyone This was especially 
striking in him. It came,I think, from 





his class Sunday morning. The faithful- 
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a man who sought to do justly. 
a spiritually minded man.” 

A certain reserve characterizes his 
manner united with a natural dignity of 
bearing which gives some the impression 
that he is cold and unsympathetic. But 
those who are brought into more intimate 
relations with him find him to be the 
very opposite. 

In conversation he listens intently, 
shows a keen sense of humor, and tells a 
witty, clean, pat story in a manner that 
‘*brings down the house.” Generous in 
his benevolences, he bas always taken a 
hearty interest in the various charitable 
organizations of the city, and his popu- 
larity among the Roman Catholics, He- 
brews and Protestants alike attests to the 
breadth and genuineness of his sympa- 
thies. . 

In religious and charitable activities he 
has had an earnest helper in Mrs. Harri- 
son. Fora number of years she was the 
teacher of the infant class in the Sunday- 
school. She takes a leading part in the 
missionary and social work of the ladies 
of the church, and is prominent in the 
management of the Indianapolis Orphan 
Asylum and other public benevolences. 
Those who would like to read what I see 
THE INDEPENDENT calls “ a speech of re- 
markable power” will find in General 
Harrison’s ‘““Manville Address,” printed 
in the Indianapolis Journal of November 
28th, 1887, his views of the evils of the 
liquor traffic and his ringing denuncia- 
tions of any alliance between the Repub- 
lican Party and the Liquor League. Gen- 
eral Harrison is emphatically an Anti- 
Saloon Republican. In regard to the 
form in which the issue has joined here 
in Indiana his trumpet has given no un- 
certain sound. He has declared strongly 
for local option and increased restriction 
to the extent'to which public sentiment 
can secure and maintain them. 

i will not presume to draw aside the 
veil that conceals the home life of General 
Harrison and his family; yet I feel free to 
say that it is a Christian American home, 
of the noblest type, where the affection 
that binds its members is purified and 
strengthened by faith in God, and where 
from the family altar that was erected 
more than a third of a century ago, there 
goes up each day the utterance of thanks- 
giving and.confession and prayer to the 
Heavenly Father. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 30th, 1288, 
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SCIENTIFIC SCHOLARS OF MEXICO 


BY BISHOP JOHN F, HURST, D.D., LL.D. 


He was 











IN no respect does the Mexican Repub- 
lic more fully command our respect and 
admiration thar in the bold advance 
which its people are making in the do- 
main of the exact sciences. There had 
been, even during the long Spanish domi- 
nation, a kind of stepmotherly encour- 
agement given to studies of the more 
meditative and scientific nature. Zu- 
marraga, the first Bishop of Mexico, 
founded the first college in the country 
after its subjugation by Cortez. Palafox, 
another bishop, founded the great library 
of Puebla, which is stil! an ornament to 
Mexico and to the whole world of learn- 
ing. There were reasons enough for the 
Spanish encouragement of scientifie 
studies. Thinkers were kept quiet, and 
had no need of mingling in politics. It 





the fact that he was something more than 


was one way to prevent revolt. There 
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was no need to think about political 
changes when one’s scientific tastes were 
considered, and the Government supplied 
instruments and libraries. 

In Mexico, as in all lands, Rome has 
had a keen eye to thorough scholarship 
in the monasteries. Take, for example, 
that celebrated monastery of Einsiedeln, 
perched on a high peak of the Alps, and 
reflecting itself in the placid waters of 
Lake Zurich. It was known far and wide 
for its astronomical studies. The monks 
were encouraged to see all they could at 
a distance. What if one of the number, 
Zwingli, did see things near at hand? All 
the greater was the reason why the tele- 
scope should be used with greater skill 
and industry, and looked through by 
more admiring eyes. bs 

When national independence burst at 
last upon Mexico, the scientific taste as- 
sumed a new form. No longer was the 
scholar attracted to his study as an 
amusement. His land was now worth 
something. It stood befoie him in a new 
lizht. It was not now a subject province 
of Spain, but a free land. 
were voters. 


Its citizens 
Immediately the whole 
Mexican past rose before the eye as only 
a dim twilight of glory and worth, The 
frail dwellings of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs, who had long since passed away, 
became fruitful fields for hisimagination. 
The palaces and temples of the same ad- 
vanced ancestors, which still remain as 
proofs of the architectural genius of those 
distant peoples, awakened the scholar’s 
enthusiasm, Not yet has the Mexican 
archeologist grown weary of his search 
into the mysteries of Cholule and other 
pyramidal structures. 

Perhaps, of all studies which have ex- 
cited his attention most profoundly, the 
languages of the indigenous Indians have 
taken the lead. Of these there have been 
discovered not less than thirty-nine— 
each distinct, and possessing marked in- 
dividualities and a copious vocabulary. 
The Geographical and Statistical Society 
of Mexico has published the Lord’s Prayer 
in each of these tongues. Tho recent, it 
is a rare publication, and I have never 
been able to see more than one copy of it. 
The reprinting of the early grammars 
and dictionaries, by Government order 
and by private publishers, is a special 
phenomenon, which is constantly increas- 
ing. The Mexican scholarship of to-day 
seems to be quite content with its knowl- 
edge of the country during the Spanish 
supremacy. The tendency now is toward 
the remote past, in the quiet centuries 
when no wandering Columbus had been 
born, and no Mexican had been tortured 
into subjection to a Spanish master. 

But the Mexican scientist looks also 
into the future. His country suggests to 
him great possibilities in mineral, agri- 
cultural, intellectual and social develop- 

ent. ‘Phe Spanish Mexican learned the 
priceless value of the mines from the In- 
dian whom he had conquered. He even 
caught from his conquered foes some of 
the mysteries of the metals which after- 
ward enriched both Spain and the Pope. 
The Mexican science of to-day has its 
face more on the future than the past. 
Many subjects which excite study and 
speculation in Vienna, Berlin and Paris, 
have their devotees within sight of Popo- 
catapetl. There is not a discovery in sci- 
ence, either in Europe or America, which 
does not excite interest in Mexico. Many 
‘of the scholars are im constant corre- 
spondence with men of kindred tastes in 
the Old World. 

Jurisprudence has been a favorite study 
in Mexico from the beginning of the 
Spanish period. The Justinian Pandects 
were, of course, the ground-work. Every 
idea came by the way of Spain. But 
since the establishment of the Republic a 
wonderful transformation bas taken 
place. It is the difference between study- 
ing laws which others make for you and 
studying laws which you make for your- 
self, and administer according to your 
own sense of justice, and not according 
to your master’s injustice. In jurispru- 
dence, as a science, there has been mark- 
ed progress in Mexico, especially in the 
last twodecades. The old masters are 
less explained than the new. The trend 
seems to be a general disposition to show 





the justice underlying the new laws of 
the young republic. Lozano has written 
a work on the “‘ Rights of Man”; Guter- 
rez, a ‘* Code of the Reform” anda ‘‘Trea- 
tise of Penal Right”; Montiel y Duarte, 
‘* Individual Guarantees ”; Velasco, ‘“‘Ob- 
servations on the Constitutional Law of 
Mexico”; Calva and Segura, ‘ Institu- 
tions of Civil Law”; Pallares, ** The Ju- 
dicial Power”; and Prieto, a ‘‘ Political 
Economy.” The most notable recent legal 
work in Mexico is Vallarta’s ‘‘ Commen- 
tary on the Constitution.” It is in five 
volumes, and is a storehouse of legal 
knowledge. Vallarta’s work is the real 
history of Mexican jurisprudence,* 

Teran, Chavero and Contreras have 
published valuable mathematical works, 
which serve as text-books in the schools. 
The astronomical observatory in Cnapul- 
tepec issues an excellent annual of astro- 
nomical investigation. Covarrubias has 
published important works in-both ge- 
ography and astronomy. Jiminez has 
produced an Astronomical Atlas and a 
work on the ‘*‘ Determination of Longi- 
tude.” The Society of Natural History 
and the Academy of Medicine, both in 
the city of Mexico, issue their organs 
regularly. A meteorological observatory 
was erected in Mexico City in 1876, and 
since then a system of reprinting has 
been established throughout the country 
which would do honor to a much older 
nation. Barcena, director of the observ- 
atory; Reyes; Rerez; Chazaro and Leal 
have written in this new field. The 
works of Reyes have gained him an hon- 
ored name in Europe and the United 
States. 

Chemistry, botany and kindred sciences 
are ardently cultivated. The large field 
which Mexican Flora opened to the 
naturalists of the Old World, just after 
its discovery, has never lost its interest 
abroad. When Monardes, in 1574, re- 
vealed to the eyes of Europe the medical 
treasures of Mexico aud other paris of 
the so-called ‘* West Indies,” he awakened 
ar enthusiasm which we may well believe 
has been of force in making this latest 
generation of Mexicans take a profound 
interest in the natural treasures of their 
land. Mendoza, Director of the National 
Museum, has made important contribu- 
tions to the botany and chemistry of the 
country. 

In the cartography of the Republic the 
topographical engineer, Augustin Diaz, 
takes the lead. He has published a beau- 
tiful collection of Maps of the States of 
Puebla and Vera Cruz. The surveys and 
locations are given with great exactness. 
The maps are as well executed as any I 
have seen from our own Government of- 
fice. What is more, they are executed in 
Mexico itself. The Mexican Atlas, by 
Cubas, is a gigantic undertaking. The 
work is worthy of the Gotha press. The 
letter-press description is in three paral- 
lel columns—Spanish, French and Eng- 
lish. Busto is at the head of the Mexican 
statisticians. His work on the ‘‘Stutistics 
of the Republic of Mexico "is in three vol- 
umes, and treats of the Agriculture, In- 
dustry, Mining and Commerce of the 
country. Gracida has published the ‘‘ Sta- 
tistics of the State of Oaxaca” ‘‘Agricultu- 
ral Statistics,’ and other works in the 
same line. Enciso has published statisti- 
cal works on several of the Mexican 
states. 

In special history there are many in- 
dustrious writers. Negrete has written 
‘* Mexico in the Nineteenth Century,” and 
‘*The Military History of Mexico”; An- 
cona has written a ‘‘ History of Yuca- 
tan”; Bangeiro, ‘‘The Revolutions of 
Yucatan”; Prieto, ‘‘ The History, Geog- 
raphy and Statistics of Tamaulipas”; 
Vigil, ‘‘A History of the Army of the 
West”; Arias, ‘‘ A History of the Army 
of the North” ; Tovar, ‘‘ A History of the 
Army of the East”; Benarides, ‘‘The 
Military Prussia.” Works on ordnance 
and tactics have been written by Rocha, 
Gonzales, Montesinds and Troncoso.+ 

In documentary history and bibliogra- 
phy Icazbalceta, of Mexico City, takes 
the lead. This gentleman, now ad- 

* Caballero, “Hist. Bienal de la Republica Mexicana,’ 
pp. 86 f. 

+ Altamirano, Revista, Literaria y Bibliografica; 


article in“. »allero’s “Historia Bienal de la Republica 
Mexicana,” 1.85-'.". 








vanced in years, is a practical printer. 
He carries out his fine bibliographical 
plans with all the fervor of a young man. 
His great undertaking was a collection of 
Documents for the History of Mexico. 
Rare manuscripts were found, which he 
edited and published, and which, in 
themselves, constitute a valuable Docu- 
mentary History of the country. The 
third and last volume of this rich collec- 
tion is the publication, from an original 
manuscript, of Fray Mendieta’s ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical Indian History.* 

Ieazbalceta’s first bibliographical un- 
dertaking was a little catalog of books 
on the Indian languages of Mexico.+ The 
edition was small, and was soon ex- 
hausted. A bibliographical tradition runs, 
that nearly all the sixty-six copies, con- 
stituting the edition, were lost at sea. 

But Icazbalceta’s great bibliographical 
achievement is his ‘* Mexican Bibliogra- 
phy of the Sixteenth Century.”{ This is 
next to Harisse’s work,$ the most sump- 
tuous piece of bibliography ever executed 
in this country. There are many fac- 
similes of title-pages of the rare Mexican 
imprints of the sixteenth century, with 
copious descriptions of the works them- 
selves. Icazbalceta is the happy owner 
of many of the works which he describes. 
The illustrations were no doubt made 
under his own eye. It is believed, in 
Mexico, that this wealthy author was so 
in love with his undertaking, and so fond 
of tine book-making, that he took part in 
the type-setting of this masterpiece of the 
art. Itisa large folio of four hundred 
and twenty-three pages. He prints, in 
large letters, on the title-page the fact 
that this is only *‘ Part Ll” of the whole 
work. Buthe discomforts the reader by 
telling him that it is all he is ever going 
todo on the work; that he is now getting 
on in years; and that somebody else must 
finish the undertaking. Still, the ‘‘ Bib- 
liography of the Sixteenth Century” is 
complete. 

Another choice piece of literary history 
is to be found in Olaguibel’s ‘* Celebrated 
Impressions and Rare Books.” | This 
is a general account, in brief, of the elder 
publishers of the Old World, as the Al- 
dines, the Estiennes, the Plantins, the El- 
zevirs and others. By far the best part 
of the work is the thirteenth and four- 
teenth chapters, which are devoted toa 
description of the works of Zumarraga, 
Molina and other Mexican authors of the 
sixteenth century. 

But no group of Mexican bibliographers 
would be complete without the mention 
of Beristain y Souza. This author con- 
ceived the idea of publishing a ‘‘Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Mexican Authors,” from 
the beginning down tohis own day. The 
biography should contain a copious ac- 
count of the separate works of each au- 
thor. The work appeared in three volumes 
in 1817. Such were the rare quality of 
this work and the small size of the edi- 
tion, that in due time it was exhausted. 
The work is difficult to get at any price. 
The last copy offered by Quaritch was 
placed at seventy-five pounds. A new 
edition of this work has just been issued, 
in rather rude form, but preserving all 
the inaccuracies of the original. It is is- 
sued from the Typography of the Catholic 
College, in Amecaameca, a sacred little 
town at the foot of Mount Popocatapetl. 

In all Mexico there has been no more 
devoted a bibliographer than Padre 
Fischer, of the City of Mexico. He died 
suddenly afew months ago. He reveled 
for many years in the rich collections 
which fell under his notice. in Mexico. 
He was Father Confessor of the late Em- 
peror Maximilian, and gave him good 
advice in the purchase of his rare collec- 
tion of Mexicana from Andrade. The 
Padre parted with a very fine collection 
of Mexican imprints in London some 
years ago, and the prices have since been 
quoted as a fair standard of values. A 
year ago [ spent an hour with him in the 
midst of his treasures. He told me this 

* “Historia Eclesiastica Indiana.” 4to. Mexico, 1870. 
+ “Apuntes para un Catalogo de Escritores en Lenguas 
Indigenas de America.”” Mexico. 1866. 

+ “Bibliografia Mexicana del Siglo XVI.” 
188f, 

§ “Americana Vetustissima.”” New York. 1866. Ad- 
ditions, Paris. 1872. : 


1“ Impressiones Célebres y Libros Raros.” 2d ed. 
Mexico. 1884. 
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circumstance connected with Maximilian. 
The bright and cheerful young emperor, 
knowing the Padre’s idolatry of rare and 
beautiful books, said to him that if he, 
Maximilian, had the disposition of the 
Padre’s eternal future, and that justice 
should require him to punish him forever, 
the penalty should be that there should 
be a vast library, with unique and price- 
less books on all sides, and that the 
Padre bimself should be seated in the 
middle of the library and chained with a 
chain so short that he could almost reach, 
but not touch, a single one of the pre- 
cious volumes! One can well imagine 
that Padre Fischer, the possessor of such 
intense book-loving infirmities as he was 
known to have, groaned heavily at the 
possibility of such a bibliographical fate. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE NEW YORKER IN LITERA- 
TURE. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 








ForRTY years ago, the gilded youth of 
England and America divided their ad- 
miration between two models: Bulwer’s 
‘* Pelham” and D'Israeli’s ‘Vivian Grey.” 
Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Crichton” was an attempt 
to dethrone these two models and substi- 
tute one yet more brilliant ; but it over- 
shot the mark and so these twin object- 
lessons remained undisturbed until the 
shafts of Thackeray ‘‘smiled them away,” 
as Cervantes had already done with 
Spain’s chivalry; and the democratic 
world of Dickens left the showy fops of 
apast age stranded among their own 
theatrical properties. Yet they had done 
good in their time, for these superb crea- 
tures, whatever their faults, were never 
brainless ; they were not only handsome, 
brilliant, audacious, well-dressed and 
atbletic, but they also knew all literature 
and art; and after they had floored an 
antagonist by physical prowess, could 
farther annihilate him by a Latin quota- 
tion. They probably contributed in their 
day to the manners of the community, 
and to its solicitude for being well 
dressed ; and Iremember that a fellow- 
student of mine, who had worked ina 
factory until he was eighteen, told me 
that nothing had ever so stimulated his 
desire for education as the reading of 
Bulwer’s nove's. It was necessary that 
a young man modeling himself on Pel- 
ham and Vivian Grey should have a 
brain; he must also have so much of a 
heart as should make him fall uncon- 
scious on the corpse of Violet Fane when 
necessary ; but continuous morality was 
quite needless, and, indeed, almost unbe- 
coming; and, for whatever cause, this 
gifted creature had his decline and fall, 
and the world knew him no more. I am 
informed by the librarians of college 
clubs that there is now absolutely no de- 
mand for either ‘‘ Pelham” or “ Vivian 
Grey.” 

Since the retirement of this model there 
have been several efforts to place upon 
the boards, so to speak, an American sub- 
stitute. Mr. Bret Harte brought forward 
his California gambler—calm, neat, reti- 
cent, irresistible, always to be relied upon 
to shoot his best friend in the way of 
business or himself on an occasion of self- 
sacrifice. But the conditions required a 
man who should be a gentleman, not a 
professional card-player ; and so Mr. John 
Oakhurst gradually dropped into the 
dime novel.- Mr. Howells, too, brought 
forward his candidate for the vacant 
throne, and gave us the Bostonian in lit- 
erature, as embodied in Mr. Arbuton. 
He was sufficiently well dressed for the 
occasion, but had not quite equipoise 
enough. A single consmmonplace woman of 
his own set proved too much for him, and 
even the author of his being was forced 
to desert him in full career. The aban- 
donment was right. It needs a larger 
city than Boston to supply a hero who 
shall stand for the utmost achievement 
of good society ; and the New Yorker, in 
literature, can achieve a place which 
Arbuton, however well developed, would 
have remained too cold-blooded or too 
indifferent to hold. 

The essentials of the New Yorker in 
literature are in this respect like those of 
Pelham or Vivian Grey, that he should 
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always be equal to the occasion and 
should invariably succeed. Like them 
his career is that of a consummate type, 
not of an individual; if his antecedents 
are unknown so much the better. He 
can afford, like Allan-a-Dale, to be neither 
baron nor lord; like the Sire De Courcy in 
the French couplet to be neither king 
nor prince. He is Jones of New York. 
His basis of distinction is a little less in- 
tellectual than that of Bulwer’s or Bea- 
consfield’s heroes; Kke them he fears 
nothing and can do everything; but they 
also know everything, whereas his dis- 
tinction is that he can pay for everything. 
A little of the French tradition is here 
added to the English type; had there been 
no Monte Cristo, there would have been 
no Jones of New York. Moreover it 
takes a Frenchman to carry off the 
essential gaudiness of wealth without a 
slight flavor of vulgarity. With Pelham 
and Vivian Grey, tho you may dislike 
them, you cannot deny that they are 
what we should now call swells. You 
cannot quite fancy any one as putting 
them in a humiliating position, as by 
tweaking their noses; they impose on 
you. But Jones of New York fails, with 
all his unerring successes, to carry the 
thing off in this superb way; he is, after 
all, of kindred to Mr. John Oakhurst, and, 
indeed, is occasionally like Barnes New- 
come, who, as Thackeray informs us, in- 
variably inspired those of his own sex 
with a strong desire to kick bim. But in 
fiction, at least, he succeeds; he is what 
every youthful Barnes Newcome of our 
large cities would desire to be; and every 
dashing young woman of those same 
circles would wish her brother or her lover 
to resemble him. 

It is not enough, the French proverb 
says, to bea great man; one must arrive 
a propos. The young New Yorker in lit- 
erature always arrives just at the right 
time; it is when the garrison has fired its 
last shot that he leaps in with his pistol 
and saves it; when the ledy of his heart 
is at the very verge of starvation that he 
appears with a luncheon-basket. We feel 
as sure of him as of the true knight in a 
medieval tale; he saves himself and all 
others; and his motto is always: ‘* He 
comes to land who sails with me.” By 
his eye he commands; by his fascination 
bids all women love and all men obey. 
Thanks to modern facilities of travel, he 
knows all continents, or Europe and Amer- 
ica at the very least; he does not need to 
consult the time-tables to learn the hour 
when any given train will arrive at any 
given metropolis; and, on the other hand, 
he is perfectly familiar with ranch life, 
and learned pistol-shooting in Texas. He 
can drink to any extent with undisturbed 
head; and when he gambles, which he 
does at every convenient opportunity, it 
is the bank which suffers. He contrives 
to have with him, at any moment, in the 
wildest regions, a suit of clothes of perfect 
cut, which are worn as only a tailor-made 
man can wear them. There isnobody whom 
he has not known; few women who have 
not loved him; he is often kind enough to 
pity them, and sometimes even smiles on 
one or two simultaneously. The fair one 
usually has a father whom he saves from 
ruin; and a brother whom he reforms, 
having usually first taught him all the evil 
which Nature omitted to put into his heart. 

This is the New Yorker as he now ap- 
pears in literature, and painted by more 
than one writer. Mr. James himself has 
tried him once or twice, but has not 
presented him in full force, partly 
from being too well-bred and philosophic, 
partly because his memories of his native 
land have grown a little vague. But this 
hero is being presented and urged upon 
us; one finds his memoirs by the dozen at 
the railway stations. He is not wholly a bad 
type, for he has vigor and vitality; and 
vitality isalways hopeful, whether seen at 
Leadville or Monaco. He suggests pluck, 
daring, resources; love of what you love, 
fearlessness against danger. He is, how- 


ever, demoralizing to weak minds, like the 
dime novels; he is a crude, vicious, slight- 
ly vulgar type of manhood, from whom 
one turns with an inexpressible sense of 
cleanliness and elevation to such highly 
idealized types of noble youth as Jean Paul’s 
Walt and Albano, or even to Goethe’s 


Wilhelm Meister. Mr. Jonesof New York 
is obviously, at his best, but a sort of in- 
spired and all-accomplished stock-broker; 
he seems always to imply the Hoffman 
House as a background and a source of 
supplies; but after all there were men of 
his stamp who fought bravely in our 
Civil War, and he has in art, as in Nature, 
his uses, 
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THE GRIEFS OF BEREAVEMENT. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE term ‘‘ bereavement.” as ordinarily 
used, applies particularly to those sorrows 
of the heart that have their occasion m 
the death of near and dear friends, espe- 
cially those who constitute so large a part 
of the charm, the blessing and the bliss 
of domestic life, and are bound together 
by the tenderest ties of affection. It is 
only when death enters this circle, and 
strikes down the objects of our warmest 
earthly love, that the sorrows of bereave- 
ment are felt in their most pungent form. 
Tears then flow. The heart of the 
strongest man is tben broken. The 
coldest stoicism is compelled to yield. 
The sensibilities are shivered, as if smitten 
by a bolt from the skies. Our kindred 
dead are not, and cannot be, thought of 
with feelings of indifference. Their ab- 
sence does not destroy our memory. 
Death has not diminished, but rather en- 
hanced their charms. We recur to them 
as they once were, and try to think of 
them as they are in that mysterious realm 
whither they have fled. The heart, still 
clinging to them, and often rehearsing 
the tale of its own bitterness, sighs for the 
touch— 
* By the hand thatis gone, 
And the sound of the voice 
That is still.” 

Alas! that hand ministers no ‘more. 
That voice is heard nomore. That cheer- 
ing and cheerful presence is no longer 
present. The awful, and, for this life, 
final separation has come, and with it all 
conscious intercourse between the living 
and the dead is at an end. No one who 
has felt it needs to be told that this, to 
the living, isa most heart-rending experi- 
ence. Itis not possible to understand it 
without having felt it, and hardly possi- 
ble to overstate it. It goes to the very 
depths of the soul, and fills it with its 
own sorrow. These griefs are no discredit 
to human nature, and surely no evidence 
of weakness, but rather of the strength of 
our love. If we did not love, we should 
not weep. 

What, then, shall we do with these 
stricken, bleeding, saddened hearts, when 
thus assailed by the death of those we 
loved in life, and love not the less because 
they are dead? How shall we deport 
ourselves in such a terrible emergency? 
What shall we think, what shall we say, 
and how and where shall we seek relief 
and comfort? 

1. The first answer to these questions 
is that we must accept the situation in 
which providence has placed us. We 
have no power not to do so. The facts 
themselves are just what they are; and it 
is beyond our power to make them other- 
wise. The dead are dead and gone; they 
have spoken their last words on earth, 
and with us exchanged their last 
thoughts. We cannot bring them back, 
or reproduce them in actual life as they 
were before death. Time may mitigate 
the severity of our grief; but the grief 
itself will always remain as a femem- 
bered and, to some extent, a present sor- 
row. We must bear it. We cannot suc- 
cessfully cuntend with the facts or with 
our own nature, and must, hence, as best 
we can, accommodate ourselves to both, 
pursuing the remainder of life’s journey 
in submission to what we cannot change. 
There is absolutely no other course open 
to us. 

2. A second answer is that we should, 
with the griefs of bereavement, mingle 
the distinct recognition and devout ac- 
knowledgment of the rightful supremacy 
of God, as the providential ruler over all 
the events of this world. A heart, deeply 
smitten with these griefs, pre-eminently 
needs this thought, not as a cold and ab- 





creed, but asa profound and thoroughly 
realized belief that carries with it one’s 
confidence and affections. The truth is 
that mortality for the race,and as a doom 
for the individual, is no accident in the 
government of God, but, alike in its time, 
its causes, and in reference to every per- 
son who dies, an appointment of that 
great Being in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being. ‘‘Itis appointed,” 
says the Bible, ‘‘unto men once to die.” 
Death, at the exact time in which it oc- 
curs, and by the exact method that brings 
it to pass, isas really in the arrangement 
of God as in our life. His plan embraces 
a life begun on earth and a life ended on 
earth; and in regard to both, as it re- 
spects the individual and the race, he sits 
on the throne of providence, and admin- 
isters life and death according to the 
counsel of his own will. It is always 
true, always has been true, and always 
will be true, that ‘‘if the Lord will we 
shall live and do this or that,” and just as 
true that if he wills otherwise we shall 
not live and ‘‘do this or that.” Every 
one ought to state this fact to himself, 
and re-state it so often as to make it an 
abiding reality in the belief of the head 
and the heart. 

One who thus thinks of God as the 
Supreme Factor in the whole problem of 
our present life, and at the same time 
knows who he is, and what are his attri- 
butes and relations to his creatures, will, 
by the very terms of the thinking, convey 
to his heart a useful lesson in respect to 
resignation to the divine will, and also 
bring to it a royal comfort in that resig- 
nation. He will at once see that the 
providence of life and that of death are in 
the best possible hands. He will not need 
tounderstand all God’s reasons for what 
he does. It will be enough to know who 
he isand what are his attributes, with- 
out undertaking to sit in judgment upon 
his providence, ard without asking him 
to give any ‘‘ account of his matters.” 
This may not absolutely banish all sor- 
row, or wipe away all tears, but it will 
mingle with these tears and sorrows the 
comfort that comes from the thought of 
God. The heart can get along much bet- 
ter with this thought than it can without 
it. There is a solid pleasure in the 
thought. It enables us to say, ‘‘ Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” It puts these words on our lips: 
‘*Not my will, but thine, be done.” It 
makes God himself a comfort to the soul. 
It teaches us to trust him where we can- 
not trace him. It disposes us submissive- 
ly to accept his appointments whether we 
understand them or not, and that, too, 
whatever may be their immediate effect 
upon us. It makes the mind content 
with the supremacy of God. 

If we shed tears, as we must, when our 
kindred die, and leave us to plod our way 
to the grave without them, let them not 
be the tears of those who have no God to 
think of, and no God of whom they do 
think, and whom they love and trust. 
We should think of him while we weep 
as well as of those for whom we weep. 
That is no time to have him absent from 
the mind. That is just the time to cast’ 
our care upon him, remembering that he 
‘‘careth for us.” No one will do this 
without being consciously helped in bear- 
ing his sorrows. The burden will be less 
to him than it otherwise would be. He 
will treat God as a friend, and God will 
be his friend and comforter. 

8. A third answer is that we should de- 
voutly turn our thoughts to the holy 
Scriptures, and there hear God speak to 
usin his Word. The Bible itself is the 
Book of books to give comfort to one who 
is suffering from the pangs of bereave- 
ment, provided always that he himself is 
on good terms with the God of the Book, 
and is willing to commune with him 
through it. It will supply him with bet- 
ter thoughts than he can originate and 
authenticate for himself. It will assure 
him that deathis not the final terminus 
of our conscious being, and that this 
short day of life is only preliminary to 
that which is to come, and that, no mat- 
ter what may be its circumstances of joy 
or sorrow, its great importance depends 
upon the issues thereof in another world. 
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God in Christ, with a gracious plan for 

the salvation of sinners, and with a di- 

vine providence so administered in this 

world as to make ‘‘all things work to- 

gether for good to them that love God.” 

It will set before him a shining Heaven, 

as the place of tinal rest when all the suf- 

ferings, sorrows, and tribulations of this 

life shall be forever ended. It will teach 

him that those who ‘“‘die in the Lord” 

are greatly the gainers by an exchange of 

worlds, It will pledge to him the con- 

tinued care of God, through the whole 

journey of life, by a providence without 

him, and by a providence of grace within 

him, until he shall win the victory, and 

at last be more than conqueror *‘ through 

him that loved” him. It will present 

God to him as his heavenly Father by the 

adoption of grace, holding toward him 

the paternal relation, dealing with him as 

a child and an heir of salvation, seeking 

in all things to make him a partaker of 

the divine holiness, fitting him for ‘the 

inheritance of the saints in light,” and 

finally receiving him to glory. 

These comforting, cheering, animating, 

hepeful, soul-inspiring and soul-elevat- 
ing thoughts constitute what Paul calls 
‘the comfort of the Scriptures.” There 
is great comforting power in these Bible 
thoughts. They give us glorious and 
pleasant things with which to occupy our 
minds, and are calculated to warm the 
affections of the heart.. They strengthen 
one for endurance, and invigorate his 
patience. They awaken gratitude, in- 
spire hope, and make us spiritually happy 
in spite of our sorrows. They pour a 
flood of joy upon a soul that might other- 
wise be inconsolably miserable. They 
scatter the shadows that darken even the 
darkest day of life. They displace 
thoughts that depress, oppress, and afflict 
the mind, either expelling them, or giv- 
ing them a new and more cheerful color- 
ing. There is nothing which one who is 
sorrowing over his kindred dead more 
needs to do for his own comfort than de- 
voutly to betake himself to the Word of 
God, thoughtfully to read the Book di- 
vine, and prayerfully meditate upon its 
contents, The experiment will soon teach 
him that the God of the Book is his best 
companion, and that the comforts which 
in this way come into the soul are supe- 
rior to all othercomforts. He will under- 
stand what Paul meant when he spoke of 
God as ‘‘the Father of mercies and the 
God of all comfort.” He will have a 
quietude, composure and serenity of 
mind which nothing earthly can give, and 
nothing earthly essentially disturb. 

The writer has tried this resort for him- 
self, and that, too, amid the griefs of re- 
peated bereavements, and knows by a 
blessed experience what the Lord has 
done for his soul. He here records his 
testimony to the power of the Bible, or 
rather the power of God through the 
Bible, to comfort a suffering and bleeding 
heart. When those whom he loved on 
earth were taken from him, leaving his 
social family life a perfect wreck, God 
came to him by his grace through his 
Word, and in that Word spake to him 
words of comfort. God opened the eyes 
of his understanding to read and appre- 
ciate that Word as they had never been 
opened before, and as perhaps they never 
would have been opened under different 
circumstanees. Yes, child of sorrow, 
ourdened, blasted and broken with the 
griefs of bereavement, go to the Bible, 
and read it diligently, thoughtfully, 
prayerfully. You will not do so in vain. 
That Book will give you more light and 
comfort than all other books put to- 
gether. 

“Within this ample volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries; 

Happiest they of human race, 

To whom their God has given grace, 
To read. to fear, to hope, to pray; 

To lift the latch, to force the way; 
And better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 

4. The fourth and final answer is that, 
whether we are the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus or not, we should 
make the griefs of bereavement the 
means of our spiritual benefit, The 
godless and thoughtless man whose wife, 
or child, or father, or mother, or brother, 
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grave, would be worse than a brute if he 
were unaffected by his own loss. He will 
be cruel to himself if he does not make 
the loss the occasion for considering his 
own mortality, and also the urgent need 
of preparing to meet his God in the final 
judgment. The hour to him is a solemn 
one. It caunot be otherwise. God speaks 
to him in the death of his friend, and 
warns him to be wise. He will make a 
great mistake for himself if, in this pecu- 
liar hour, he fails to heed the warning and 
seek and secure his own salvation. He 
will suffer all the bitterness of grief with 
no benefit to his own soul. Many have 
done this, while some have had the wis- 
dom to think of their ways, and turn their 
feet into the path of life. 

Those who are already in the fold of 
Christ and on their way to Heaven, who 
have lost dear friends, and whese hearts 
have been bowed down under the weight 
of the affliction, should also hear the 
voice of God speaking tothem. He has 
laid his hand upon them by an impressive 
providence; and they ought to learn 
something from it, and be made the 
better by it.. It should be more to them 
than merely a scene of grief and sadness, 
The sorrows that bring with them a 
spiritual benefit, that subdue, chasten and 
cultivate the soul, that correct errors in 
one’s life, and that ripen saintship and fit 
it for the skies, are the sorrows that give 
more than they take. The quality of the 
good they give is vastly superior to that 
which they take away. Tho for the pres- 
ent ‘‘not joyous, but grievous,” they, 
nevertheless, afterward yield ‘‘ the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness to them which 
are exercised thereby.” The moral bene- 
fit outweighs the pain, and is more than 
a compensation for the endurance of the 
latter. A providence that dispossesses 
one of his earthly joys in any form, and 
thereby more perfectly enthrones God in 
his heart, has done him no damage, 
What he has gained far exceeds what he 
has lost. 

And whether this shall be the result of 
affliction in the loss of dear friends, de- 
pends upon the manner in which we 
treat the affliction. We may make it 
the means of the richest blessing and 
grace tothe soul; and if we do, then the 
language of the Psalmist will fit our lips: 
‘It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes.” 
Then the language of Paul will express 
our experience: ‘‘ And not only so, but 
we glory in tribulations also; knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience; and experience, 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed.” 
To mourn over the dead is the instinct of 
our nature. To reap a spiritual benefit 
from that which causes us to mourn is 
alike a solemn duty and a gracious 
privilege. 

That man is in a sad plight, whose sor- 
rows are lost sorrows—all pain with no 
blessing—whose character is unimproved 
thereby, and who is more anxious to get 
rid of his sorrows than to derive a moral 
profit therefrom, The more our afflic- 
tions and sorrows bless us in the spiritual 
sense, the better will we be able to bear 
them. If we make God our comforter by 
drawing near to him, and his Word our 
guide by devoutly reading it, they will 
not so embitter life as to destroy its 
cheerfulness and serenity, or array the 
heart in rebellion against him who doeth 
all things well. The peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, will still be 
left to the soul. Dr. Young has well 
said: 

* Heaven gives us friends to bless the present 
scene, 
Removes them to prepare us for the next,” 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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AMONG the visitors in Chicago during 
the recent Convention, was Col. J. M. Nor- 
ton, of Texas, about seventy years of age, 
with white hair in curls half-way down his 
back, and white beard which reaches below 
his waist. In 1845 Henry Clay wasa _ candi- 
date for President and Colonel Norton reg- 
istered a vow that he would not cut his 
hair or shave his beard until Clay entered 


the White House. He has kept his vow and 
now presents a most picturesque appear- 
ance. He says, however, if Mr. Cleveland 
is re-elected he will have his haircut and 
his beard removed. 





THE FAMILY AND PROPERTY. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 





THE most reasonable explanation of the 
different forms of marriage which has 
yet been proposed, due allowance being 
made for anomalous cases, is that they 
have been due to variations in the condi- 
tions of the struggle for existence. Poly- 
andry has existed where the conditions 
of life have been hard, and the cost of 
offspring great. Polygamy has not always 
been expensive. Where women have been 
drudges they have not, of course, been 
costly. The decline of polygamy, how- 
ever, in connection with the advance of 
luxury, has been distinctly traceable to 
considerations of expense, that is to say, 
of property. The development and Per- 
fection of the monogamic family is an 
affair of expense. As luxury grows, and 
the demands made on life by a man on 
his own behalf, and on behalf of his wife 
and children advance, the necessity for 
capital, and for exclusively appropriated 
capital, advances in a disproportionate 
ratio. 

Here, then, we have another series of 
facts bearing in the most important man- 
ner on the relations of family and prop- 
erty. 

The monogamic family, with its legiti- 
macy of descent, and the undivided devo- 
tion of the parents toasingle group of 
offspring, has become the seat of family 
ambition and pride, reaching out in both 
directions. The parents have learned 
sacrifice for the children and pride in 
their success. The strain of the parents 
to provide education and preparation for 
success 1n life on the part of their chil- 
dren, and the happiness won by them 
from their children’s success are as im- 
portant as the more familiar form of 
family pride which is felt by children in 
a view back upon their ancestry. Every 
step in the achievement of family am- 
bition requires property, and requires it 
in disproportionate measure as the ex- 
pense of education and the whole stand- 
ard of living rises. We hear constantly 
about the development of character, etc., 
in contrast with the accumulation of 
property. Itis one of the crudest and 
most superficial of the commonplaces 
now in fashion. The accumulation of 
property is no guarantee of the develop- 
ment of character, but the development 
of character, or of any other good what- 
soever, is impossible without property. 
It is only in transcendental visions that 
people use a jargon of culture in which 
they seem to cut loose from the limita- 
tions of fact. When they return to the 
level of facts it is always found that their 
speculations have not strengthened, but 
have weakened, buman nature. 

On the plain level of facts, then, it ap- 
pears that the possession and application 
of exclusively appropriated products to 
the advantage of specific individuals is 
an inevitable condition of the education 
and preparation of children for success in 
life; and that the acquisition of property 
consequently must absorb more and more 
of the zeal of civilized men, as the mono- 
gamic family is more and more devel- 
oped. Furthermore, in proportion as the 
love of parents is intensified by the de- 
velopment of the monogamic family, the 
father’s mind will reach out with more 
intense longing to the future, and he will 
desire to secure his children against the 
ills of life so far as that can be done by a 
provision of capital. There are very few 
men, also, who ever have the power to 
‘** found a family,” and who rise superior 
to the ambition of doing so. The tide of 
popular prejudice is running strongly 
against some of these feelings and senti- 
ments, but where are the signs that they 
are felt any less intensely now than for- 
merly ? or that they are felt any less in- 
tensely in this country than in old coun- 
tries? 

The family sentiment is the most essen- 
tially conservative force which exists. If 
each generation spends itself to advance 
the next, we see the motive force of a 
constantly advancing struggle against 
Nature. It is appalling to look at history 
and see how impossible it has been to 
maintain any regular or steady advance 
of this kind. Families, generations and 








states have gained a little for a time, and 
then it has all been swept away in some 
social convulsion. No doubt it must al- 
ways be so. One generation will be sac- 
rificed without advancing the next, but 
the family affection and devotion come in 
here to reinforce the deathless hope, and 
to renew the never-ending struggle on 
which all civilization depends. Moreover, 
the family sentiment aims to hold and 
defend what has been achieved. It there- 
fore often comes in conflict with the new 
and rising forces, and presents itself in 
the guise of a conservative force which is 
obstructive. The family security which has 
been obtained, and which is guaranteed 
by property rights, comes to stand across 
the path of struggle to security for some 
new, and as yet unsecured, family inter- 
ests. 

If now there is anything in our modern 
society upon which we may look with 
complacency when we compare it with 
any older form of society, it is the fact 
that our family ambition has gained in 
depth and solidity and sobriety. In place 
of Court intrigues for place and rank, we 
have earnest and honest endeavor, main- 
tained by wide sections of the population, 
employing honorable means, enjoying a 
reasonable hope of success, and directed 
toward sober and commendable ideals. 
In place, therefore, of the clash of sordid 
interests on a narrow arena, and, often 
enough, employing destructive means,we 
have aspontaneous effort of the whole 
mass of the population. It manifests it- 
self chiefly in the strain to win wealth 
and to secure property. Itis one of the 
marks of our time. The moralists and 
socialists who set themselves against it 
bear loudest witness to the fact that the 
tendency exists, and that nothing can ar- 
rest it. Their invectives against capital 
in the hands of those who have it are 
double-faced, and when turned about, are 
nothing but demands for capital on be- 
half of those who have it not, in order 
that they may do with it just what those 
who now have it are doing with it. There 
are some who talk with singular fatuity 
about a time when men worked not to 
win wealth, but to get a living. When 
was that time? It. was when they could 
not get a living by all the work they 
could do. When did they begin to work 
to win wealth ? Just when there wasa 
chance that by work wealth might be 
won. 

We see, then, that the interests of prop- 
erty are aJl interwoven with family senti- 
ments, and that this is the reason of their 
very great strength; also that they are in- 
terwoven, through and by the family 
sentiments, with the very fiber of civili- 
zation. Now comes the question: How is 
any one to destroy or reconstruct the doc- 
trine of property, and the conception of 
the right of property, on any a@ priori or 
‘*ethical” grounds? Every one whom it 
is intended to affect by it will respond 
that you threaten the interests for which 
he works and lives. You tell him that he 
is strong by virtue of his property, and 
that you propose to rob him of it. Why 
will he not use his strength to defend his 
interest? You threaten the future of his 
children, and expect that he will not de- 
fend it, altho at the same time you de- 
nounce him for being so strong that he is 
dangerous. You assail his patrimony, 
and expect him to expend it for his own 
destruction, all out of respect to 
‘‘ethics.” Hitherto in history the family 
interest has been able to exert ingenuity 
sufficient, not only to defeat every device 
which the law-makers have invented to 
restrain it, but also to use those very de- 
vices to attain its purposes. Yet we are 
gravely told now, in one breath that cap- 
ital never was as strong as it is now, and, 
in the next, that the most puerile devices 
are about to fetter capital and deprive it 
of its power. 

Property is dear to men, not only for 
the sensual pleasure which it can afford, 
but also because it is the bulwark of all 
which they hold dearest on earth, above 
all else, because it is the safeguard of 
those they love most against misery and 
all physical distress. It is marvelous to 

hear the attempts which are made to de- 
vise a theory of property as a foundation 
for the State or for social science. Prop- 





erty gives the theory to all the rest. The 
reason why I defend the millions of the 
millionaire is not that I love the million- 
aire, but that I love my own wife and 
children, and that I know no way in 
which to get the defense of society for my 
hundreds, except to give my help, as a 
member of society, to protect his wil- 
lions. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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EVANGELISTIC WORK IN PITTS- 
BURG. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER JACKSON. 


DvuRING the past&shree years, the minis- 
ters and Christian workers of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny have earnestly and prac- 
tically tried to answer the question, 
‘“‘How to reach the masses?” While not 
intending, and probably not even con- 
scious of it, they have put three different 
methods of evangelistic work to the proof 
of comparative experience. The condi- 
tions have been as far as possible equal. 
The first movement followed a period of 
ordinary religious work; but what ad- 
vantage it may have thus had over the 
other methods, in the contrast with the 
comparative inactivity of preceding 
years, was more than compensated for by 
the momentum which it communicated 
to the efforts following. And throughout 
the three years there has been noapparent 
abatement of zeal or of a prayerful desire 
to quicken God’s people and reach the 
unsaved, 

A concerted and co-operative work was 
carried on, during 1885-6, under the di- 
rection of the ‘Committee of Seventeen,” 
which represented all the evangelical 
churches of the two cities. The move- 
ment was inaugurated by a three days 
meeting im the music hall, conducted by 
Mr. D. L. Moody and Mr. Ira D. Sankey. 
During the summer, union open-air meet- 
ings were held at many points. At these 
hymn-ships with about twenty of the most 
popular Gospel songs and about half as 
many psalms from Rouse’s version, were 
used. The singing was led by cornets 








or choirs. Ministers of all denomina- 
tions assisted in leading them. In 
the autumn, the cities were dis- 


tricted and each co-operating church 
given a special territory to thoroughly 
canvass. Cards of invitation were pro- 
vided for the visitors. On the cards were 
the names of all co-operating churches 
with their location, hours of service, and 
a cordial invitation to visit them and 
meet the pastor and members. Over one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand of 
these invitations were distributed from 
house to house. It is probable that more 
than fifty thousand additional invitations 
were distributed at the same time by 
churches independently. The full discus- 
sion of the movement by the press and 
churches had made its objects and spirit 
so familiar to every one that visitors bad 
uniformly a cordial reception and were 
enabled in many cases to supplement the 
printed invitations by personal inter- 
views of a religious nature. A series of 
union meetings for prayer and confer- 
ence were held at the same time, and 
were followed by simultaneous meetings 
in all the churches, continuing in most 
cases for several weeks. And, during 
the winter, services of a more or less 
special character were held in all the 
churches. 

A reaction of method marked the year 
1886-7. With a zeal, equal to that of the 
previous year, each church pushed its 
own work in its own way, and within— 
or without its own lines. In all of the 
churches special services were held, at 
some time or other during the year, and 
much earnest and prayerful work was 
done. F 

From the experience of these two years 
it was seen that better work could be done 
and larger results obtained by concerted 
and co-operative action. Accordingly, in 
1887-8 a union effort of the stereotyped 
evangelistic character was made. Mr. 
Moody was invited to conduct a series of 
evangelistic meetings. The Central Rink, 
in the best location and admirably suited 
for addressing large audiences, was fitted 
up in a satisfactory manner. The only 
drawback was in the small inquiry-room 
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under the platform. Most of the inquiry 
meetings had to be held in a neighboring 
church, ashort square distant. The ar- 
rangements were made by a committee 
appointed by the Evangelical Ministerial 
Association, and over five hundred min- 
isters of all denominations, with an effect- 
ive corps of Christian laymen, attended 
and gave every needed help. The worst 
sections of the two cities and neighboring 
villages and towns, thousand of saloons, 
and the principal workshops were system- 
atically visited, and tickets of admission 
given to all who would take them. 
Tickets were also sent to prominent citi- 
zens, andthe meetings were attended by 
all classes. Everything suggested by Mr. 
Moody’s large experience was done to 
make the movement successful. I assist- 
ed in Mr. Moody’s work in New York and 
Cleveland, and have personally studied 
his great campaigns in London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and in several of our 
most prominent American cities, and am 
convinced that he never worked to better 
advantage, or received more efficient as- 
sistance, than in the thre> weeks’ work 
which he conducted in Pittsburg. 

Altogether, the conditions were as 
nearly equal as it would be possible to 
find them in three movements following 
each other so closely. And their compar- 
ative fruitfulness can therefore be ap- 
proximately gleaned from the results of 
three years’ work. It is tobe kept in 
mind, however, that the secondary fruits 
which come later on may be the best, and 
that other as valuable or even more val- 
uable fruits may be overlooked because of 
their more subtile nature. 

All the Protestant denominations co- 
operated in these movements, and it 
would be desirable to have a report cover- 
ing all of them; but their statistical rec- 
ords are not yet available. The follow- 
ing data, however, altho covering only 
the Presbytery of Pittsburg, it is believed, 
will largely correspond in the main with 
the experience of all. 

For the purpose of illustrating how 
much may be done, even by the poorest 
method, when Christian workers are 
quickened to earnest prayerful effort, 
the figures for the year 1884-5, which 
favorably represent the results of previ- 
ous years, are brought into comparison 
with the data for the three years of spe- 
cial activity. The last column in the fol- 
lowing tables gives the net increase after 
deducting all losses by death, dismission, 
discipline or lapsing. 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF THE CHURCHES 
OF PITTSSURG PRESBYTERY. 
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Or, looking at the results from another 
angle, there was received by the churches 
during 


1884-5, one convert for every 16.53 members. 


1885-6, * “ 0.19 * 
1886-7, * “ 14.88 = * 
1887-8, “ “ 13.24 


And by letter during 
1884-5, one new member for every 13.31 members. 


1885-6, . 13.18 “ 
1886-7,“ . _ wee lf 
1887-8,“ . “ wa « 


The net increase during 


1884-5, was one new memb. for every 22.31 membs. 


1885-6, Ld “ “ 9. 88 Ld 
1886-7,“ “ 19.91 
1887-8,“ . +“ se. « 


There is a ‘‘ philosophy of the plan of 
salvation,” and there ought to be ascience 
of the ways and methods of the Gospel 
kingdom. 

The first law of the kingdom is that 
work is necessary to increase. No har- 
vest is promised without sowing and 
watering. The tired fishermen must 
again cast the net if they are to reap even 
the miraculous draft of fishes. No work, 
no pay, is the universal rule of the vine- 
yard. But where talents are used, ‘ in- 
terest” (literally offspring) is received. In 
every year when special efforts were 
made there was an increase in the num- 


ber of converts and of quickened mem- 
bers. 

The second law of the kingdom is that 
results are always in the line of the effort 
put forth. Every tree bears its appro- 
priate fruit. A teaching pastorate results 
in an instructed flock, and a missionary 
pulpit in amissionary church. Sospecial 
evangelistic efforts are rewarded by 
special additions to the number of Christ’s 
professed followers. During the fourteen 
years following the reunion of the Old 
and New School bodies, in which the 
churches pursued the even tenor of their 
way, the net average growth of the mem- 
bership of Pittsburg Presbytery was only 
2.22 per cent. annually. Of these four- 
teen years, four had less than 4 per cent.; 
two less than 3 per cent.; and four less 
than 2 per cent.; while three years actu- 
ally showed a decrease of membership. 
The only years, since the reunion, in 
which there was a growth approximating 
that of the past three, were the revival 
years of 1874-5 and 1875-6; the former 
showing a net increase of 5.46 and the 
latter of 7.40 percent. The gain of 1884-5 
was therefore nearly double the average 
of the preceding fourteen years in fruit- 
fulness; but it fell short even of 1886-7, 
in which there was no concerted plan, 
but plenty of aggressive work. 

The third law is that concerted and co- 
operative work is the most fruitful. The 
world is to be converted; hence the mem- 
bers of the Church are continually being 
scattered either in loving obedience to 
the command to ‘‘ teach all nations,” or 
by providential compulsion, When Chris- 
tiaus build a church-tower God con- 
founds their speech. The centrifugal 
principle is as necessary to the world’s 
evangelization as it is to the order of the 
stars. But when the principle is allowed 
undisturbed sway, it tends to disintegra- 
tion and corresponding decay of power. 
This result is prevented by the counter- 
acting influence of Christian love. In 
union is strength. The prayer of the Re- 
deemer for his followers is ‘‘ that they 
may be one,even as” the Divine Three are 
one—not necessarily in uniformity or 
mode of work, but in unity of will, in 
community of spirit and in harmony of 
action. The net growth of the churches of 
Pittsburg, as a result of the concerted 
work carried on under the ‘‘ Committee 
of Seventeen,” in 1885-6, was double that 
of the individual work carried on during 
1886-7, and nearly five times greater than 
that of the ordinary method of the pre- 
ceding fourteen years. 

A fourth law of evangelistic work is 
that the best results are obtained where 
no outside assistance is depended on. 
The opinion heretofore has prevailed that 
the largest additions are obtained with 
the assistance of an evangelist, and the 
explanation is{advanced that the evangel- 
ist is a specialist, or has a special talent 
or xapioua, while the ordinary minister 
is a pastor and teacher. Peculiarities of 
the evangelist’s work give color to this 
view. Large crowds usually attend his 
preaching, and large numbers are quick- 
ened or hupefully converted, while unu- 
sual fervor characterizes the exercises 
conducted by him. 

But, in the first place, the numbers at- 
tending are usually grossly exaggerated. 
For example, it was quite common to hear 
or see the statement that at certain meet- 
ings, last winter, under Mr. Moody, there 
were 5,000, 8,000, or even 10,000 present. 
The fact was, the hali could not contain 
over 3,600, even with 300 persons stand- 
ing. And, secondly, every Wednesday 
evening for eight months of the year 
more than three times that number meet 
in the ordinary prayer-meetings of the 
two cities and neighborhood. In the 
third place, the statistics given above 
show that, with all the advantages of the 
work last winter, the net additions by 
profession only amounted to 7.87 per 
cent. of the entire membership; while 
under the ‘‘ Committee of Seventeen,” in 
1885-6, there was 9.81 per cent, added. 
The net gain last year was 7.74, as against 
10.13 per cent. in 1885-6, when no outside 
assistance was enjoyed. 

No evangelist of modern times has been 
more honored of God than Mr. Moody. 





His work has been uniformly blessed ; 


and his work in Pittsburg was, I believe, 
more successful pro rata than his work 
in any of the large cities. The newspa- 
pers opened their columns practically 
without limit. He had every necessary 
assistance, and prayer was made without 
ceasing by ministers and people of all de- 
nominations. And yet, with all that éclat 
and assistance, it needed an average of 
more than thirteen (13.24) Christians to 
bring one convert into the Church ; while 
without any human assistance from the 
outside, in 1885-6, only ten (10,19) were 
required to secure the same result. 
This fact is in harmony with the 
whole Gospel plan. Christ said, ‘If 
men will not hear Moses and the proph- 
ets, neither will they be persuaded if one 
rise from the dead.” Where ministers and 
churches unite in concerted and co-oper- 
ative work better results can be obtained 
than under the leadership of the best 
evangelist in the world. Larger numbers 
are gathered in, and the educative effect 
of the home work on pastor and people is 
greater and better. 
A tree takes time to mature and bear 
fruit, and a fifth law of the Gospel king- 
dom is that growth in Christian grace 
should follow the ingathering of a revival. 
The fruits of the Spirit are not all mani- 
fest at once, nor are they so mellow as 
they will be in the autumntime. After 
the converts are gathered in, they must 
be educated in practical Christianity. 
This law is curiously corroborated by the 
statistics of the Sabbath-school and of the 
Church beneficence of the same four 
years. j 

The net increase of the Sabbath-schools 
of the Presbytery during 
1884-5 was 862 members or about 7.89 per cent. 


1885-6 i 87 iy oe “ 73 
1886-7 * 2,526 oe ‘ “ 21.29 iy 
1887-8 * 264 “ “ “ 1.83 “ 


From this it appears that the years of 
greatest evangelistic success in the Church 
were those in which the Sabbath-school 
was at the lowest ebb—at least in attend- 
ance. The Church growth was greatest 
in 1885-6, but during that year the Sab- 
bath-schools hardly gained three-quarters 
of a member for every one hundred they 
had previously. Butin the year follow- 
ing, there was a net increase of over 
twenty-one for every one hundred. It is 
not difficult to find reasons for these in- 
teresting facts. In revival seasons Chris- 
tian work is directed into eyangelistic 
channels. Christians who otherwise 
would be at work in the Sabbath-school, 
are at work elsewhere. There are also 
many who cannot, or think they cannot, 
attend both Sabbath-school and church, 
who find the church more attractive dur- 
inga revival. The atmosphere is warmer 
and the ministers more interesting, be- 
cause more earnest and spiritual. But 
the main reason is that the new converts 
and quickened members throw themselves 
into the Sabbath-school work after the 
so-called revival is over. With their 
warm love and fresh zeal they have little 
thought of their personal comfort or the 
world’s criticisms. Their more earnest 
work results in gathering in larger num- 
bers. 

The Sabbath-school growth of one year, 
then, isan evidence of the genuineness 
of the revival of apreviousone. The year 
of large ingathering is not generally the 
year of greatest spiritual growth. Nature 
and grace seldom develop in more than 
one direction at the same time. The tree 
bears its best fruits after it has matured. 
While therefore we magnify the years in 
which large accessions were made to the 
Church, the years of little growth in num- 
bers but of larger service in work and 
spiritual fruitfulness should not be de- 
spised. 

The statistics of the beneficence of the 
churches during the four years are inline 
with the Sabbath-school statistics. They 
are as follows: 
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olence of the churches has been steadily 
and rapidly improving. The next col- 
umn shows that for the first three years 
the amount per member slightly de- 
clined. This arises from the large influx 
of new members, who need time to be 
educated in Christian beneficence. This 
is one of the best fruits of the Spirit, but 
generally about the last to mature. 
There are several causes which have op- 
erated to modify the force of these fig- 
ures. Last year a special effort was made 
in connection with the centennial of the 
General Assembly to raise a large amount 
for endowing the Board of Ministerial 
Relief and for educational and missionary 
purposes. Two new Churches and sev- 
eral mission houses have been built or 
are in process of building. But one 
cause of this church building was the 
awakened interest in the church and the 
crowding of the more favorably located 
churches as a result of the evangelistic 
activity of the past three years. 
In 1886-7 the average for the whole 
Presbyterian Church was $16.64 per 
member; of which 28.14 per cent. was 
for benevolence. This is not quoted to 
compare unfavorably with the figures 
for Pittsburg, but to suggest that it is 
doubtless largely owing to the special 
evangelistic activity of the past three 
years that our people have been stirred 
up to give so much more largely both for 
all purposes and for specially benevolent 
work. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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THE MEANING OF IT. 
BY R. W. PATTERSON, D.D. 





I SEE that the Presbyterian Journal and 
the Herald and Presbyter persist in as- 
serting that the late General Assembly at 
Philadelphia indorsed the report of the 
Committee of Conference with the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry of the Southern General 
Assembly, color-line and all. The facts 
are as follows: A resolution was intro- 
duced by Judge Strong proposing to refer 
the report back to the Committee so en- 
larged as better to represent the whole 
Church, with instructions to report again 
next year. That resolution was fully 
satisfactory to those who objected to the 
report of the Conference Committee, in- 
cluding the present writer, who was con- 
sulted in the preparation of the resolu- 
tion. In the discussion of that proposition 
the merits of the report were but slightly 
discussed except by Dr. Dickey, who 
showed that its statements in allowing 
that previous Assemblies had organized 
the colored ministers and churches into 
presbyteries and synods were not true in 
point of fact, according to the obvious 
meaning of the language used in the re- 
port. It was objected also that the report 
introduced certain matters on which the 
Assembly ought not to be asked to com- 
mit itself, because they involved terms of 
union that might require future consid- 
eration. This was especially true of the 
concession that the presbyteries and 
synods of the two branches of the Church 
at the South might maintain their sepa- 
rate existence on the same ground until 
both parties should agree to come to- 
gether. Had there heen opportunity it 
would have been objected further that 
the report affirmed that, in the judgment 
of the committee, the colored people 
themselves preferred “‘this policy,” the 
policy of separate presbyteries and syn- 
ods, which many members of the As- 
sembly believed to be untrue, unless on 
the condition of union with the Southern 
Church, with whom the colored people 
did not wish to be closely associated 
through fear of unchristian treatment 
from them. And here let me say that it 
is not four-and-twenty hours since a lead- 
ing advocate of separate presbyteries and 
synods said to me in words, that he did 
not know of a single colored minister at 
the South who would desire such a sepa- 
ration, except in case of union with the 
Southern Church. 

But before any discussion was had on 
this point, all the papers were referred to 
aspecial committee, which included a 
colored man known to favor the color 
line in case of union who was not a mem- 





The last column shows that the benev- 


ber of the Assembly at all. This com- 
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mittee, peculiarly constituted, afterward 
brought ina report which was expected 
to represent in good measure the purpose 
of Judge Strong’s resolution. The re- 
port, however, approved of ‘‘ the general 
principles” of the Conference Commit- 
tee’s report in indefinite terms, and recom- 
mended an addition to that Committee, 
naming the mento be added. The mean- 
ing of this special report was question- 
able, and had it been understood that it 
indorsed ‘‘the color line” of the origi- 
nal report, I am sure that a large propor- 
tion of the Assembly would have voted 
against it. But immediately a member 
of the Conference Committee moved its 
adoption, and‘altho several members of 
the Assembly tried to obtain the floor, no 
one of them was recognized by the mod- 
erator, who at once put the motion, and 


the vote was hurried through in a 
moment, with violent demonstra- 
tions of applause. Since that vote 


was taken I have conversed with many 
members of the Assembly, not one of 
whom supposed that the report was de- 
signed to approve the color line of the 
original repert. Now, whatever interpre- 
tation interested parties may choose to 
put upon this action, thus hastily forced 
through the Assembly, I deny that it 
involved any fair commitment of the 
body to the doctrine of the color line. 
But so apprehensive was I that this claim 
would be set up by certain editors, that I 
would have demanded an explanation of 
portions of the report, had the moderator 
given an opportunity. But so it was. 
The Assembly was forced to vote upon 
the general terms of a report the pre- 
cise meaning of which not one voter in 
ten clearly understood. And now weare 
construed as having indorsed almost 
without dissent a doctrine upon which 
many of us look with abhorrence, because 
we believe it to be in plain conflict with 
the spirit and teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. 
EVANSTON, ILL., July 6th, 1888, 
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EMPEROR FREDERICK’S REIGN. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








CHANGES of public opinion and feelings 
were incessant during the short reign of 
Frederick III. They can be reviewed 
now, and shown in all their remarkable 
vacillations; the problem that underlay 
them, and which was sought to be solved, 
but remained unsettled at his death, be- 
ing whether he was most a constitutional 
prince or most a monarch of the Eastern, 
soldierly and absolute type. It had been 
said that he was many-sided and free- 
minded; the Poles, therefore, the inhabi- 
tants of the newly conquered Rhine prov- 
inces, the Liberals and the Jews—all 
classes that had felt the hardness of the 
old rule, looked for ameliorations under 
Frederick with intense expectancy. Op- 
posed to these were the military, the 
chauvinistic and the conservative ele- 
ments. Their inclination was to view 
with suspicion every innovation which 
he might undertake,while not consenting 
to the popular report about his liber- 
alism. 

Frederick’s first act, his ‘‘ Proclamation 
to my People,” was neutral. It excited 
the passions of no side, neither of Con- 
servatives nor Radicals. The “ Grant of 
Pacdon” to political offenders, that fol- 
lowed, was likewise negative; the ultra- 
Conservatives, to be sure, found that the 
grant went beyond what was strictly 
necessary, and the Radicals professed to 
rejoice exultantly; but the fact that was 
potent was, after all, the knowledge of 
such grants being usually made when 
mouarchs ascend the throne, and that 
Frederick’s had not, therefore, any special 
significance. As no important changes 
were made in the Ministry, the Conser- 
vatives grew heartier by degrees and 
claimed Frederick more loudly as their 
own. 

The Military which had grumbled at 
being left without prompt attention, and 
orders to put on mourning for Emperor 
William, were gratified, as a body, at the 
directions that went toward cheapening 
thecost of uniforms; while the Infantry 
had an old sore healed by the order be- 
stowing on them the saber and high boots 








which had so long been the exclusive 
privilege of the Cavalry. I heard in Ber- 
lin’ and in our provincial regiment of 
dragoons here, much ill-suppressed dis- 
agreement; there are very distinct differ- 
ences in their opinion between the rank 
of officers of horse and those of mere foot 
troops, and the line of difference should 
be rigorously kept intact. But all sides 
agreed about the practicability of the 
order doing away with useless parade 
maneuvers; and the very recurrence of 
orders, besides, wasgratifying. It proved 
that the Emperor occupied himself with 
the Army. 

A shock to the rising Conservative con- 
fidence was the sudden report of the Bat- 
tenberg marriage plan. How the plan 
became publicly known remains up to 
this day a secret, The Radical press as- 
serted that the Prince Chancellor had 
betrayed it, and had made himself guilty 
of the same misdemeanor for which he 
had once caused Count Arnim to be dis- 
graced and punished. The Conservative 
organs of the country expressed an agita- 
tion and gave vent to insinuations that 
bounded upontreason. In private life I 
heard repeatedly the wish that Emperor 
Frederick would die speedily, before he 
could call down calamities upon the land. 
And the Conservative suspicion and dis- 
pleasure still continued after ‘‘ the crises” 
passed; this time, in the form of a morose 
hatred against the English wife of the 
king. 

The ‘‘Puttkamer episode” was not 
yet entirely over, when the Emperor’s 
death befell. 

At that period, I heard it said in Berlin, 
that the Minister of the Interior had been 
dismissed in reality for having urged last 
fall the passing over of the Crown Prince, 
who was sick, to give the regency to 
Prince William, if the Emperor died; a 
case, the diplomatist remarked, similar 
to what befell when the late Emperor 
William was to undertake the regency 
for his brother, who had become imbe- 
cile, and which had been similarly solved; 
for the Minister who had opposed his re- 
gency was expelled by King William. 
The Radical press, on the other hand, 
claimed that the Minister’s fall was the 
result of Eugene Richter’s speech against 
his misuse of power at elections, and al- 
lowing the Empress to be maligned, as 
his police had never allowed the Prince 
Chancellor nor himself to be, without the 
most prompt and condign punishment. 
The country aristocracy saw the reason 
of the disgrace, as of all ‘‘ calamities,”’ 
in the English-bred Victoria. 

Thus the Emperor’s death found the 
Conservatives embittered, and the Liber- 
al Party but inadequately satisfied; for 
the one he did too much, for the last, not 
enough. 

I observed many signs of the reaction 
of Radical hopes. A report that the doc- 
tors thought that the Emperor could out- 
live one more relapse had got popularly 
spread and accredited; when his death 
occurred instead, the revulsion of feel- 
ing was not mourning for him so much 
as grief for themselves. 

The artisans and shopkeepers of the 
neighborhood are used to borrowing 
plants from my hot-houses to decorate 
their little show windows—on gay occa- 
sions with flowers and candles, on sad 
ones, with black cloth and plants. Lasked 
an apprentice lad why they came so tar- 
dily this time; I knew they were Liberals. 
‘*There’s time enough, I guess,” he an- 
swered, in lazy imitation of the morose- 
ness which as one saw he had heard the 
words originally uttered with. In the 
country, a friend who described herself 
as feeling disgusted with the indifference 
of a peasant in her village, received as a 
response to her upbraiding comment the 
bitter remark that if the Emperor had 
meant to do something for them (the 
Poles), ‘‘ he ought to have hurried up.” 

It was the intelligent portion of the 
Radical Party that apprehended the diffi- 
culties of Frederick’s position. This por- 
tion expressed itself through the press by 
laments similar to those found in foreign 
papers, and, like the foreign press, it sees 
in the young Emperor’s passing over the 
people to address his first words to the 
army, a proof of the reputation which he 





bears, anda return to an iron militarism. 
In contrast to this Frederick’s career is 
held to have been liberal. 

The Conservatives, however, resent 
this conclusion. They claim Frederick as 
having been a genuine Hohenzollern; and 
that which in the new young Emperor's 
actions has broken the spirit of their 
opponents, has conciliated them. 

In acompany yesterday, where I had 
been used to hearing for months the most 
acrid criticism of the Empress Victoria, 
a staff officer declared he had it direct 
from the palace that whatever else the 
Empress-mother might have been guilty 
of, she was innocent of Minister von 
Puttkamer’s fall. A word was even 
put in for Sir Morel Mackenzie. The 
whole matter of his having been retained 
now became clear, it was said, since the 
law of the House of Hohenzollern comes 
out, according to which Frederick could 
not have succeeded to the throne if his 
physicians had been unanimous in de- 
ciding his disease to be incurable. 

The same revulsion of sentiment is ob- 
servable in the newspapers. The call of 
soldiery, for instance, to surround the 
Castle of Friedrichskron the instant the 
Emperor died, is asserted to have been a 
measure taken against reporters, not as a 
protection of the English pbysicians 
against mob force; the disturbance that 
did occur in the castle, is declared to 
have possessed no significance. The Em- 
press’s journeys to the regions devastated 
by the floods are praised as humane, and 
her dispatch of condolence to the 
Dowager Empress Augusta, as being of 
touching and heroic pathos. 

Such have been the agitations of party 
passion, and such is the present state of 
national feeling. The reign was an inter- 
regnum. For if any one sentence can 
characterize all parties alike, and with 
equal truthfulness, it is contained in the 
words that convey the fact of Germany 
feeling itself where and as it was. 

The papers are full of anecdotes and 
descriptions of the late Emperor, so that 
I am influenced to close my notes by re- 
calling an incident in my experience, that 
had a point which he himself would have 
enjoyed. 

In Céslin,while I was visiting the family 
of the President of the city,a notice came 
announcing Crown Prince Frederick’s ar- 
rival on the following day. The aid-de- 
camp who brought it mentioned eight, as 
the number of rooms his Imperial High- 
ness would need: a bath-room, a dressing- 
room, a bed-chamber, a writing-room, a 
salon, a reception-room, ard two waiting- 
rooms. Baron von S. was quite white 
as he went on detailing. If we were 
more composed it was because of our ig- 
norance of the rooms besides that were 
required for the suite of the Prince and for 
the dinner which the President must give. 
I even think it was with surprise that we 
heard our offer to decamp accepted. ‘I 
can’t leave the house,” decided the Bar- 
oness; ‘‘ James must put up a bed for 
me in the garret.” 

There instantly began hurried, mani- 
fold innovations, so that when we arrived 
to the dinner on the next day, the house, 
like the guests, was scarcely recognizable 
for its smartness. The hostess was living 
in the gratification which an aid-de- 
eamp had called up with the news that 
the Crown Prince had not had his travel- 
ing bed unpacked, but had found hers 
very comfortable; and sat resignedly at 
the Prince’s left, while her daughter, who 
had been decorated after the war with the 
Louisa Order, first-class, was placed above 
her at his right. The Prince was ani- 
mated, recalled old garrison incidents, 
and in the improvised salon, after coffee, 
rummaged, laughingly, through a pile of 
needlework and books ‘“‘to find out the 
taste of the ladies.” There was no 
shadow of the forthcoming event; least 
of all in the soul of the placid and rubi- 
cund Hausfrau. 

The Crown Prince seemed at last about 
to withdraw to the smoking-room, and 
she had her hand on the door to go out. 
The announcement of the Prince’s arrival 
the day before had been a bomb; the kill- 
ing shot was delivered as he unexpectedly 
returned a ‘ew steps, and presenting his 
arm to his hostess, announced his inten- 








tion to conduct her first to her apart- 
ment! 
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PROFESSOR KAHNIS.* 


BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 








PROFESSOR KAuHNIS, the Senior of the 
Theological Faculty at Leipzig, has at last 
ceased to suffer. For old Leipzig students 
the city has lost one of its landmarks. 
Many an American received a hearty 
welcome at the house of the modest pro- 
fessor, and scarcely one can have seen 
him without learning how sympathetic 
he was. Karl Friedrich August Kahnis 
was born at Greiz. His father was a shoe- 
maker, and Kalfnis himself is said to have 
been dismissed by a tailor to whom he 
was apprenticed, or to be apprenticed, 
with the remark that he had not sense 
enough to be a tailor. Be that as it may, 
the young man studied at Halle, where 
he found friends, Tholuck among them, 
who recognized his talent. In 1842 he 
became a ‘“‘ Privatdocent” at Berlin, the 
same year in which Dr. Philip Schaff 
‘* habilitated” there. These two ‘ Privat- 
docenten” were ‘‘ Thou-Brothers,” that is 
to say, they were so intimate as to use 
the word ‘‘ Thou” instead of ‘‘ You” in 
speaking to each other. A few years ago 
the writer witnessed an amusing scene at 
the table of a Leipzig publisher who had 
invited a few professors to meet Dr. 
Schaff; all the other professors were 
amazed to heaf Kahnis call Dr. Schaff 
‘*Thou” and insist on being so addressed 
by him; of course the explanation soon 
came. Luthardt asa student heard both 
Kahnis and Dr. Schaff lecture at Berlin; 
and Dr. Park, of Andover, with his ready 
tongue, gave Kahnis at the same time a 
glimpse of American soul and humor that 
was never forgotten. 

In 1844 he was appointed Extraordi- 
nary Professor at Breslau, and it was 
there that he joined the Old Lutherans, 
the orthodox. The year 1850 saw him 
enter upon an Ordinary Professorship at 
Leipzig. and from that time onward he 
was one of the chief attractions of the 
Saxon university. A short, thick-set 
man with a heavy head and by no means 
regular features, he was a most effective 
orator. His style was extremely clear. 
His speech was Saxon in the extreme but 
very distinct, and often in the lecture- 
room almost like barking; the writer in 
the summer term of 1873 was one day 
much puzzled by a name which sounded 
like Blachius-until he recognized in it a 
Saxon caricature of Pelagius. When he 
preached, the university church was sure 
to be full. 

We have said that he was an Old Lu- 
theran. Nevertheless he was too inde- 
pendent a thinker to be confined by any 
creed; and when the series of his publica- 
tions upon the ‘‘ Holy Ghost,” on the 
‘*Lord’s Supper” and on the ‘Inner 
Course of German Protestantism ” reached 
their summit in his ‘‘ Dogmatics? of the 
year 1861,his position alarmed his friends. 
In the Old Testament he yielded to criti- 
cism a certain space, which Delitzsch 
did not publicly concede until within 
these last years, since the Scottish discus- 
sions; in 1861 such a position seemed to 
be rank heresy. In the doctrine of the 
Trinity he was inclined to accept Subor- 
dination, and in the Lord’s Supper he 
leaned toward Calvin’s views. He had 
been for years a “ pillar” of Old Luther- 
anism. Now he was decried by his former 
friends as a renegade; and Hengstenberg, 
the Berlin pope, his former patron, at- 
tacked him in the most scathing way. 
However, Kahnis replied to his opponents 
with vigor, and the storm passed by. He 
remained a pillar of orthodoxy, and when 
Delitzsch came from Erlangen in 1867, 
the trio—Kahnis, Luthardt and Delitzsch 
—was complete; a Church historian, a 
dogmatician and an Old Testament pro- 
fessor stood side by side in all orthodox 
movements. 

In the year 1884, in Kahnis’s seventieth 
year, a tendency of blood to the head— 
which the writer firmly believes to have 
been due to long years with an uncon- 
scionably tight stock about his neck— 
brought on occasional unconsciousness, 
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and by the year 1886 he had to give up all 
lecturing. Since that time he lived a 
life of suffering until the late release. 

His funeral, at the chapel of the ceme- 

tery, on the 22d of June, was a fitting end 
to a life of Christian devotion, altho 
some points in the surroundings would 
have struck an American eye strangely. 
The altar with its crucifix was surrounded 
by evergreens. The bier stood afew steps 
from the altar, and was covered with a 
heavy pail, the pall again with rich flow- 
ers and great palm-leaves; at each side of 
the bier nine candles burned, their smoke 
rising like incense. At the four corners 
of the bier stood four stalwart students, 
the middle-age velvet student caps (with 
feathers) on their heads, blue and white 
sashes around their bodies, and their long 
student swords drawn and pointing to the 
floor. Behind the chairs grouped near 
the bier for the nearer friends, stood ina 
half circle the officers of various student 
societies, with swords, each three grouped 
around their gorgeous banner. The Uni- 
versity singing society gathered in one 
corner, and the rest of the little chapel 
was filled with students and friends. 
After a funeral hymn, Pastor Hdlscher 
read a few select passages of Scripture, 
and spoke at length about Kahnis’s life, 
especially in reference to the family, and 
to his inner life. Then Luthardt stepped 
to the altar and described the theological 
and university activity of his old friend, 
dealing especially with the more than 
thirty years during which they had work- 
ed together here at Leipzig. Luthardt, 
now the senior of the faculty, has recov- 
ered from his severe illness of last au- 
tumn, and spoke with all his fire and vig- 
or. Three students said each afew words 
in laying upon the bier wreaths from so- 
cieties with which Kahnis had heen con- 
nected, and then Fricke, the dean of the 
faculty, who had nobly granted to Luth- 
ardt the longer address, spoke eloquently 
and briefly in presenting a beautifully or- 
namented funeral palm for the faculty. 
Pastor Héischer had stepped to the altar 
and begun, ‘‘Let us pray,” when De- 
litzsch, young in spite of his seventy-five 
years, but trembling with emotion, began 
in his trumpet tones a last word about his 
friend; I say ‘‘ trumpet tones” advisedly, 
altho many of his former auditcrs suppose 
that he commands only the thin, piping 
voice with which he usually lectures. 
Delitzsch gave many a personal note. He 
told how he had met Kahnis fifty years 
ago, and how Kuahnis had charmed him, 
and he said that it was Kahnis who had 
made the motion to bring him from 
Erlangen to Leipzig. This was the last 
address and Pastor Hdélscher closed with 
prayer. The singers then sang a closing 
hymn. 

Then the bier was carried to the grave 
preceded by most of the banners and fol- 
lowed by the banner of the society nearest 
to his heart, and by the family and friends. 
It was a heavenly day and the graves all 
around were decked with flowers for the 
approaching John the Baptist’s Day(deco- 
ration day for Leipzig; why does not 
America swallow up all old feuds and deco- 
rate all graves in memory of the dead on 
some day in the rose-season?) At the 
grave, as the coffin was lowered all the 
banners were lowered to the earthand a 
hymn was sung. Then Pastor Hélscher 
spoke the words of final prayer and bene- 
diction, another hymn was sung and all 
friends cast handfuls of carth into the 
grave before leaving the scene. 

LEIPZIG, June 2%th, 1888. 


fine Arts. 


MINOR SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 
BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
I. 


SomE of my readers will doubtless remem- 
ber the brilliant exhibition of paintings in 
pastel which was held at the Moore Gallery 
on Fifth Avenue in the spring of 1884. It 
was a revelation to the eyes of most New 
Yorkers, not only as regarded the frequency 
and skill with which the process had been 
practiced by our artists, hut as regarded the 
breadth, versatility, importance and charm 
of the process itself. Every one who had 
traveled had seen roomfuls of eighteenth 




















century pastels in foreign galleries; but 
most of them doubtless came home with the 
belief that altho pastels were.a good enough 
medium for the trifling, superficial art of 
the time of Louis Quinze, and harmonized 
well with the dainty forms and delicate, 
pale colors used in the furnishing of that 
time, they were unsuited for employment 
in the more vigorous art of to-day, and 
could not but seem weak, effeminate and 
shallow to eyes accustomed to ask for forci- 
ble technique, the expression of something 
more than mere prettiness of aspect, and 
the charms of emphatic color. In truth, 
the greater part of the pastel-work of the 
last century indorses such ideas. But any 
one who had looked carefully at the pastels 
of La Tour, for example—one of the great- 
est artists of his time, and one who gained 
his reputation by the use of this medium— 
would have modified his ideas; for in the 
pastels of La Tour one finds a vigor and 
breadth and individuality of handling, a 
strength and richness of color, and an ex- 
pression of characters on the one hand and 
of material textures on the other which 
could hardly be surpassed in oils, joined toa 
sort of bloomy, exquisite beauty of surface, 
which is the peculiar property of this me- 
dium. 

From La Tour’s time until our own pas- 
tels remained out of favor, alike with the 
profession and with the public, and his 
memory was almost swamped in the mem- 
ory of the hundred contemporaries who had 
produced mere superficial bits of prettiness 
like the “ Belle Chocolatiére”’ of Liotard 
in the Dresden Gallery. But some fifteen 
years ago pastels were taken up almost 
simultateously by Mr. Whistler in Venice, 
who perceived their fitness for delicate, sub- 
tile sketching in color, and by certain Paris- 
ian artists who exploited them for their pos- 
sibilities in the way of brilliantly auda- 
cious color and a broad, rapid yet complete 
kind of execution. Since then the example 
both of these Parisians and of Mr. Whistler 
has been widely followed, and the use of 
pastels is now familiar to artists all over 
the world. Iam told that a recent exhib 
tion, composed exclusively of pastels in 
Paris, was a marvelous display of technical 
power and of diversity and charm in its re- 
sults, and that the public there at least has 
awakened to the fact that this too is a seri- 
ous and interesting process, and one which 
has its own individual, characteristic, inim- 
itable attractions and merits. 

The New York public, however, seems to 
have been but moderately interested in the 
delightful exhibition made by our own men 
in 1884; and the young “‘ Society of Painters 
in Pastel’’ made no effort to giveit a suc- 
cessor until a few weeks ago. Then they 
held a second exhibition at the Wunderlich 
Gallery on Broadway, but again, f am sorry 
to say, tho artists admired and critics 
praised, the public was not generally atten- 
tive. It wasa pity, for, altho the collection 
was neither as large nor as brilliant as the 
first one, it was extremely charming and 
very interesting in its diversity. Mr. Blum 
sent about thirty pictures, one or two com- 
paratively large in size and what are called 
‘finished examples’’ in full and brilliant 
color, but most of them small, rapidly exe- 
cuted and depending upon the exposed 
paper for a part of their color-effect. The 
slightest were perhaps the most interesting 
as showing the resources of the process on 
the side of slightness with the greatest 
clearness, and as furnishing a contrast to 
such things as, for example, Mr. Chase’s 
beautiful picture of the nude back ofa 
woman seen against green curtains which 
could not have been ‘carried further” or 
have been mere beautiful in color had it 
been done in oils. Mr. Beckwith and Mr. 
Irving Wiles sent large and serious works— 
studies of figures in landscape settings; and 
Mr. Twachtman a long series of delightfully 
delicate sketches, most of them made, like 
Mr. Blum’s, in Holland and Venice. Mr. 
La Farge contributed a couple of exquisite 
small figures, which, if I mistake not, had 
already been seen at a water-color exhibition 
but were pure pastels none the less; and 
there wasscarcely a work among the seventy 
in the room which did not deserve close 
attention and much praise. 

It may be noted that the process of work- 
ing with pastels, as practiced by La Tour 
and as practiced to-day, is strictly speaking 
a process of painting and not of drawing. 
Many artists in the last century and many 
school-girls ‘n our own have, indeed, used 
colored crayons as instruments with which 
to draw, sharpening them toa fine point and 
drawing fine lines with this point as they 
would with a lead-pencil. But the true way 
to manage them is to use them with a broad- 
ertouch and handle them, practically, as 
one handles a brush; then, altho the color 





is dry it produces an effect similar in many 
ways to the effect of liquid paint, and can 


be made to realize all qualities which can 

be realized with oil excepting only extreme 

degrees of transparent depth. I may add 

that as the pigment is used dry and is 

opaque in substance, pastels afford an ex- 

cellent medium for out-of-door sketching. 

There is no need to wait for colors to dry 

before painting over them as in the case of 

oil; no necessity to be sure of painting right 

at once, as inthe case of water-colors; no wa- 

ter to carry, no brushes to clean. More- 

over, there are usually no tints to mix since 

the resources of the modern color maker 
enable him to furnish the artist with a vast 
variety of ready-madeshades of every color 

Many auction sales of private or trade col- 

lections were held in this city during the 
spring months—a natural result of the long 
lull which occurred before the repeal of the 
law forbidding such sales to be held in the 
evening. Some of them contained numer- 
ous works of much interest, but the only 
one of which now in retrospect it is worth 
while to speak, was the large collection of 
Mr. Henry Chapman, Jr., of Brooxlyn. Mr. 
Chapman began to collect many years ago, 
before the ac, became a fashion; he collect- 
ed solely to please himself and according 
to the dictates of his own taste; and while 
his collection contained many works of mi- 
nor importance, it also contained some of 
very great interest and value. Among these 
were several pictures by Courbet, each quite 
different from the others, but each excel- 
lently characteristic; for example, a little 
portrait head, the well-known large, stormy 
coast-scene called ‘La Trombe,” and a most 
beautiful landscape showing a cool, shad- 
owy, rock-bordered glen with a deer bound- 
ing through it. Still more remarkable was 
the long series of works by Michel, whom 
Mr. Chapman was wise enough to appreci- 
ate before the growth in favor of the French 
landscape painters of the Barbizon school 
drew attention to him as one of their im- 
mediate and most influential forerunners. 








Sanitary. 


CHARITY AND CORRECTION CON- 
FERENCES. 


ILL-HEALTH, penury and crime bear so 
much relation to each other that the stu- 
dent of any one of the three is coustantly 
impressed with the necessity of recognizing 
their interdependency and of securing col- 
lateral facts as to each. It is now the time 
when some of these conferences are holding 
their meetings. The amount of good ac- 
complished by the Local Science Associa- 
tion; by the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, by the Prison Associa- 
tion and by the various charitable organi- 
zations is beyond estimate. At most of 
these the relation of heredity and health to 
pauperism and crime comes up for discus- 
sion. While that is a false view which 
seeks to center crime and disease about 
defective mental and physical qualities, in 
our practical dealing with dependency we 
cannot too early realize that the secure- 
ment of favorable conditions for healthis a 
vital consideration in all social reform. 
Large attention is properly given to the 
subject of health in homes and especially 
health in children. It cannot be conceuled 
that our laws overlook entirely too much 
the necessity of the care of households. 
These form the centers of all true reform. 
Nothing is so disastrous to public health, 
as wellas to public morals, as the bringing 
up of children in unhealthy homes. If, as 
aresult, only the feeble perished, that might 
bea kind of stolid guarantee of physical 
advantage to the preserved stock. But 
alas, the same bad air, bad food, and filthy 
tenement. houses which kill some, make 
their full mark upon others and reduce the 
general level of the publie health. That 
system of charities which seeks both to im- 
prove the local conditions and to transplant 
numbers to country life is doing as much 
for the public health, and to check race 
deterioration, asif engaged in direct sani- 
tary work. 

The same is equally true of efforts for the 
prevention of pauperism. No one can visit 
the various county and city almshouses of 
our states without seeing that ill-health is 
both cause and effect. In times of public 
anxiety as to epidemics these are too often 
the foci of contagion. The arrival of a sin- 
gle patient is often like the bringing of a 
spark near a powder magazine. The chol- 
era experience at Blackwell’s Island in 1866 
is only a specimen of numberless such out- 
breaks which the statistics of almshouses 
record. Massachusetts has regarded these 
interests as so identical that it at onetime 
committed the care of health and charity 
entirely to one board. In all the other states 











health authorities are brought iaoto con- 


also into inquiry as to those conditions of 
the poor that have to do with degraded 
homes. There is much concealed destitu- 
tion connected with ill-health which needs 
to be searched out and administered to 
with all delicacy of feeling, because it is so 
often the result of.actual inability to earn a 
livelihood. 
Provision for the insane and idiots comes 
under the consideration of these confer- 
ences. In Great Britain it is always classi- 
fied as a department of state medicine. 
Notwithstanding our palatial asylums, the 
public little know how pauperism and in- 
sanity still commingle. Many a poorhouse 
has wandering about among the other de- 
pendents several who ought to be protected 
from their associations. We have within a 
few days seen in one institution two babes 
in the arms, the children of insane mothers 
who have long been in the institution; sev- 
eral half-demented persons in the most ex- 
posed circumstances; and scores of children 
mingling at will with the older paupers of 
the county. Now and then we havean out- 
break of sensation, and an exposure over 
which the press aud the public grow in- 
dignant. But the tide still flows on, 
except where at last state boards of char- 
ities and correction and officers of health 
have secured such legislation or influence 
as restrains or corrects. We bespeak of all 
who are concerned for the welfare of the 
people more and more attention to pauper- 
ism and those half-witted conditions which 
are so often overlooked and uncared for. 
The bearing of what is now technically 
known as “ Charity Organization” on public 
health cannot be over-estimated. These 
noble organizations discourage promiscuous 
charity and insist upon that house-to-house 
visitation and personal knowledge which 
brings want under the direct eye of those 
capable of deciding how it is to be dealt 
with. Such societies, by necessity, come 
to be also sanitary associations. They see 
that one of the first steps to elevation must 
be the absence of filth and their personal 
cleanliness. So we regard such an organi- 
zation as the New York Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association as a charity organization of the 
most effective kind. We trust that all 
these various conferences and associations 
will multiply in numbers and efficiency 
The reports which are circulated far and 
wide inform the public mind and help to 
make popular sentiment. The meeting, but 
recently held at Buffalo and the Prison As- 
sociation presided over by ex-President 
Hayes, show how, from year to year, these 
conferences are practicalizing their work in 
securing effective measures for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of those whom they 
attempt to reach. 








Science. 
SUANETIA. 


For several decades the Alps have been 
the goal toward which the mountain- 
climbers of Western Europe, and a goodly 
few of those of America have turned their 
steps; and, notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of Alpine Clubs that exist, it cannot be 
said that the possibilities of difficulty, dan- 
ger and enjoyment offered by that grand 
central range of Europe are yet exhausted, 
But in future the Alps will have a rival 
farther eastward. The acquisition, pacifi- 
cation and partial settlement of the region 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian by 
the Russians, and the construction by the 
Russian Government of railways leading to 
and even beyond the latter sea, have turned 
the attention of those who explore for pleas- 
ure and excitement toward the lofty chain 
of the Caucasus and its dependencies. 
Here peaks that rise from one to two thou- 
sand feet higher than the loftiest summit 
of the Alps, stand unaseended and unsur- 
veyed, inclosing amid their connecting 
ridges seas of ice, the ice-tongues that de- 
scend from which would be accounted 
mighty glaciers in the Alps. The land, 
moreover, is historic. The rivers, the 
mountains and the peoples, figure in his- 
toric legends of early Greece, and the armies 
of Rome at various times contended with 
those of Asiatic monarchs for the possession 
of some of its southern portions. Not the 
least interesting of the tribes of the Cau- 
casus is that of the Suaneti, or Suanetians, 
who have for many centuries lived inclosed 
within the valley of the Upper Ingur, a fer- 
tile and smiling vega not more than ferty 
miles in length by twenty in width, walled 
in tothe northward by the main chain of 
the Caucasus, and to the south by the slate 
chain of the Leila, the loftiest summits of 
which reach twelve thousand feet. The 
Ingur, asmall river that enters the Black 
Sea a few miles east of Sukhum Kaleb, 
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the valley at its western end, through a 
narrow porphyritic gorge between high 
spurs of the Caucasus and the Leila. The 
usual path into the valley is by the Latpari 
Pass (9,200 feet above the sea): for tho the 
valley terminates eastward in a grassy 
down which does not rise more than 1,600 
feet above the highest villages, the way 
through the pathless wilderness of forest 
from the Skenes Skali, a tributary of the 
Rion (the ancient Phasis) is so circuit- 
ous that the steeper route is preferred. 
Mr. D. Freshfield, who in a recent issue 
of the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, gives an interesting 
account of both the valley and its 
people, tells us that the first historical men- 
tion is to be found in Strabo, whose re- 
ceived text credits this Colchian tribe of 
the Soani with 200,000 fighting men, and 
states that they had a king and a council of 
300. The present Suaneti are hot more than 
twelve thousand strong, and of these more 
than one-third have found their way over 
into the valley of the Skenes Skali. The 
dwellers on the upper Ingur, or ‘Free 
Suanetia,”’ as it is called because for about 
acentury previous to its nominal acquisi- 
tion by Russia in 1833 it was unattached to 
any rule external to itself, were converted 
to Christianity before the tenth century, 
and their country is still covered with small 
churches dating probably from the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries, and exhibiting a sort 
of Romanesque style kindred to the Byzan- 
tine. But these churches are no longer 
used for ecclesiastical purposes, since before 
Suanetia became independent of its neigh- 
bors Georgia and Mingrelia, it succeeded in 
disestablishing its Church. An hereditary 
caste of local elders took the place of the 
priests, the churches became nothing more 
than repositories of the works of art that 
had formerly been Church property, services 
were discontinued, and sacraments fol- 
lowed. Mr. Freshfield speaks of the Suane- 
tians as reverted pagans, since tho they 
make the sign of the cross, and have a few 
other customs descended from Christianity, 
they appear now to adore the heavenly 
bodies, and to have revived various ancient 
ceremonies. Marriage consisted in sewing 
together the garments of the bride and the 
bridegroom. Tho the name and residence 
of this people have subsisted so many centu- 
ries, the tribe has received so much admix- 
ture from the desperate characters who 
have found a secure refuge within the 
almost inaccessible valley, that it is difficult 
to tell whether the original stock was Col- 
chian or Georgian. Local or communistic 
government is carried to its extreme limits 
among the Suanetians, and until very re- 
cently it was not safe for a stranger to ven- 
ture among them. But Russia has now 
made its sway more than nominal, and is 
commencing to educate as well as to rule. 
The numerous defensive towers to be found 
in the villages attest the prevalent insecuri- 
ty oflife and property. Mestia has seventy 
such towers, forty to seventy feet high, 
while Ushkul has fifty towers and two cas- 
tles. The towers, as well as the houses, are 
built of untrimmed black slate. 





THE great blossoms and leaves of the 
water lily of the Amazon, Victoria Regia, 
no sooner excited the wonder of flower 
lovers than a gigantic Arum competed 
with it inthe region of surprise. -Now an 
orebid has come to light, which, in spite of 
all that has preceded it, is claimed to be the 
greatest wonder of the vegetable world. Its 
flower spike sometimes reaches the hight 
of sixteen feet! One under cultivation in 
the collection of Sir Trevor Clarke, in Eng- 
land, has recently flowered, and tho not 
reaching the hight attained in its own coun- 
try, was yet remarkable. It is a terrestrial 
orchid, and when it is remembered that 
the tallest of slipperworts, or Cypripedium, 
rarely exceeds two feet, some idea of a six- 
teen-feet giant, with each flower as large as 
Cypripedium spectabile may be obtained. 
It was first discovered by Welwitsch, the 
traveler celebrated in another vegetable 
wonder Welwitschia mirabilis, a plant 
which pushes out immense seed-leaves or 
cotyledons, and then remains satisfied with 
this growth for years and years after. He 
found this plant in Angola, It has been 
named Lissochilus giganteus. It has 
since been found along the muddy shores 
of the Congo River, and a writer on 
this region gets off the following rapturous 
expressions regarding it: ‘‘The hot sun 
and the oozy mud call into existence a plant 
life which must parallel in rank luxuriance 
and monstrous growth the forests of the 
coal measures, and reproduce for our eyes 
in these degenerate days somewhat of the 
majesty of the vegetable kingdom in by 
goneepochs,”’ In that spot they grow only 
about six feet high, but as there are masses 





of forty or fifty spikes together, the large 
pink and gold flowers, aided by delicious 
fragrance, must produce a charming effect. 


School and College. 


THE Northwestern University, Joseph 
Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President, has, of 
its 1,370 students the past year, graduated 
295, as follows: Liberal Arts, 40; Law, 50; 
Theology, 42; Medicine, 34; Pharmacy, 36; 
Fine Arts, 9; Elocution, 4; Academic, 65. It 
has added D.D. to the name of the Rev. F. 
M. Bristol, of Chicago, and granted a year’s 
vacation on full salary to its veteran pro- 
fessor of natural history, Oliver Marcy, 
LL.D. ‘‘To him that hath shall be given”’; 
and to its estate of three million dollars, J. 
B. Hobbs, Esq., of Chicago, has added the 
entire expense of a handsome observatory, 
whose walls are now rising, and will be sur- 
mounted by a telescope costing $30,000. The 
location is toward the north end of the six- 
ty-acre campus on the open bluff, thirty 
feet above Lake Michigan and three hundred 
feet back from the water. The building is 
71x81, two stories and basement, with dome 
of thirty-seven feet in diameter, transit- 
room 28x35, and radius fourteen feet, li- 
brary, clock and computation rooms, etc. 
The tower rests on the blue clay and 
boulder drift that forms the basin 
of the lake, and has a base of twenty-two 
feet, the summit to have a breadth of ten 
teet. The dome is to be an original, the 
thought of President Cummings and Prof. 
George W. Hough, A.M., the director. It 
is to cost but little more than haif the price 
of the Warren & Swazie dome, yet guaran- 
teed to revolve under a force of five pounds 
to the ton, 1ts weight to be eight tons. It 
is to be wholly of iron and steel, and rest 
upon sixteen stationary wheels, with anti- 
friction axle bearings, similar to the bicy- 
cle. The telescope is the work of Alvan 
Clark & Sons; its diameter of declination 
circle, thirty inches; diameter of hour cir- 
els, twenty-two inches; length of object 
glass, twenty-three feet ; aperture, eighteen 
and one-half inches. All instruments are 
to bein position by December next. An- 
other gift of $10,000 for a dormitory having 
been made, the University is about to try 
the system to the extent of thirty under 
one roof, with a study and two sleeping- 
rooms for each pair of boys. It also has 
offered lots to the Greek-letter fraternities 
that will put up chapter-houses, and sev- 
eral are preparing to build. 











....The first class ever graduated from a 
state normal school in Ohio received their 
testimonials of proficiency in connection 
with the last commencement at the Ohio 
University at Athens. This department 
was established by legislative appropria- 
tion some two years ago, and the trustees 
put in charge of it Dr. Gordy whose transla- 
tion of Fischer’s ‘‘Des Cartes’ was reviewed 
in THE INDEPENDENT some months ago. 
Ohio has beenstrangely backward in mak- 
ing provision for the training of its teachers 
in the public schools, tho the state is filled 
with private ‘normal schools.’’ The class 
contained fifteen members of whom eight 
had completed the collegiate course, and 
seven the short or elementary course. At 
the same commencement the trustees con- 
ferred the first degree of Ph.D. ever given 
by this institution, tho it began to grant 
degrees as early as 1815. Its recipient was 
President Carpenter of the Dakota School 
of Mines. 


....President Barnard’s annual report 
states that tie total attendance at Colum- 
bia College amounted to 1,863, the largest 
total in the history of thecollege. The av- 
erage age of seniors is 20.7-24; juniors, 
19.19-44; sophomores, 18.22-65; freshmen, 
17.5-13. The numerical marking system in 
the school of arts is to be discontinued as 
unsatisfactory. In its stead semi-annual 
reports will be required of the instructors 
of the names of those who are proficient 
and of those who are deficient. Each head 
of adepartment is required at the close of the 
final examination in each year to report the 
names of those students, not exceeding 
three in number, who in eaeh class have 
displayed the greatest excellence in the 
studies of his department, and any student 


who is so reported as proficient in all de 
partments is to be reported as an honor- 
man. 


....-Miss Alice Carter, of the Class of ’87, 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, has recently re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from another in- 
stitution after examination in that institu- 


tion for work done during a post-graduate 
course of one year at Mt. Holyoke. 


.... The University of Cambridge has con- 
ferred the degree of LL. D. upon the Epis- 
copal Bishops of Fredericton, New York 
and Minnesota. 





Personalities. 


THE letter which appeared in the Vi- 
enna Neue Freie Presse relative to Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s concealment of the true nature of 
Emperor Frederick’s malady was not writ- 
ten by Professor Virchow, as was stated in 
the cable dispatches, but was from the pen 
of the eminent Austrian surgeon, Professor 
Billroth. Writing under date of March 
27th, Professor Billroth declared that Dr. 
Mackenzie, convinced (as he must have 
been) that the disease was cancer, acted on 
the only moral ground admissible—that it 
is the duty of a physician, in cases of this 
kind, to keep his patient in ignorance of 
the real character of the disease. This com- 
munication was not to be made public as 
long as the patient survived. 





....1n 1878 a gcld watch, made by Dent & 
Co., of London, bearing the monogram “‘ N,”’ 
was made by their firm for the Empress 
Eugenie for presentation to the Prince Im- 
perial. The other day the back of the 
watch, still bearing the monogram, was 
brought to their establishment by Messrs. 
Weill & Harburg, who informed them that 
six years ago it had been bought by a client 
of theirs at Kimberley from a Zulu. The 
broken remnant of the watch torn from the 
poor slain Prince in that obscure Zululand 
donga where he met his death had found its 
way to its original makers; from whom, 
probably, it will pass to the Empress. 


....Robert Gilchrist died last week of 
heart disease at his home in Jersey City. 
He was born in that city in 1825, and was 
the son of Robert Gilchrist, who for twenty 
years was Clerk of Hudson County. In 1847 
he was admitted tothe Bar, and he prac- 
ticed successfully till 1850. He was the orig- 
inator of the Riparian Rights Act, and 
acted for the state in the suit to test its con- 
stitutionality. Hewas the principal coun- 
sel for the Government in the famous Lewis 
will case, and long bore the reputation of 
being one of the best constitutional lawyers 
in New Jersey. 


....Mr. Frederick Clark, of Damariscotta 
Mills, now deceased, born in Nobleborough 
in 1803, was the sixteenth child of a family 
of 20 children by the same father and 
mother. Eighteen of these children lived 
to maturity, 17 married, and 16 had fam- 
ilies. His parents both died in their eighty- 
fourth year. He was the uncle of 119 
nephews and nieces, anda sister held the 
relation of aunt to 127 nephews and nieces 
at her death, embracing the third gen- 
eration only. Before his death he was 
uncle to 387 nephews and over 400 nieces, 


...Mr. Phil Robinson is now in Austra- 
lia, lecturing, and will come to this country 
on the same errand. He is, says a writer in 
The Sydney Herald, a born traveler, has 
seen the world in most of its queer corners, 
has lived in India, was a correspondent in 
Afghanistan and the Soudan, and has had 
experiences in Zululand. He was for some 
time leader-writer on The Daily Telegraph; 
and his ‘‘ Indian Garden,” ‘‘Under the Pun- 
kah,’”’ “Noah’s Ark,’ and “The Poet’s 
Birds,’’ are as well known beyond the seas 
as they are in England. 


....Herr Tisza, the Austrian Prime Min- 
ister, was born in 1830. He isordinarily not 
a striking-looking man. Hedresses in poor 
taste (his tailor recently put an article in 
the newspapers saying that he was not re- 
sponsible for the Premier’s lack of style), 
isatall, lean man, with strong features, 
bright eyes and a long, white beard. Heis 
said to look like *‘ an aged Mephistopheles.’ 


...-At the wedding of a Mr. Lincoln L. 
Eyre, of Philadelphia, at Newport last week, 
the crowd was so great at the church door 
that Mr. Eyre could not get into the yard 
attached to the building, so he was com- 
pelled to climb the fence, along with a 
couple of the groomsmen. Had he failed 
asa gymnast he would have been late at 
the wedding ceremonies. 


....Prince Bernard, of Saxe-Weimar, 
reached San Francisco last week from 
Japan, on his way around the world. He 
is a nephew of Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, commander-in-chief of Her Maj- 
esty’s forces in Ireland. He will soon visit 
New York, and then, in spite of any possi- 
ble hot weather, there will be pleaty of peo- 
ple of leisure running after him. 


....Fhe Washington Critic remarks that 
Mr. Harrison certainly has very strong 
magnetic qualities, for it is said of him that 
for many years he had a Bible-class in Sun- 
day-school composed entirely of lawyers. 


.... The Queen of Italy designed what is 
considered to be the most beautiful lamp at 
the [talian Exhibition in London. 





Pebbles. 


APPLE-PIE Order—Waiter, a piece of ap- 
ple-pie.,-Puck. 


..-The best way to kill a falsehood is to 
let it lie—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-The peach crop may be doubtful, but 
the speech crop will not fail.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 





....Somehody has discovered that the 
rooster is a very positive bird, and the hen 
an eggative one.—Exchange. 


. --‘How doth the little busy bee ?’’ 
Well, if you meddle with him much you 
will Fe apt to find out how he doth.—All 
Sorts. © 


....“‘I *clar’, Mr. Shookum, ’f I didn’t 
forgit to ax yo to take off yo’ hat! I’m act- 
ually gitting dat absen’-minded I ain’t got 
common perliteness no mo’.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....‘*Why, Bromley, what’s that at the 
end of your line ?”’ ‘It is one of my wife’s 
biscuits, Barringer.’’ ‘ But that isn’t good 
bait.”” ‘‘It isn’t bait. I had no lead, and I 
am using it for a sinker.’’—Ezchange. 


...“‘In the old country one of our com- 
mon proberbs is: ‘If I rest I rust.’”” Mr. 
Ticker: ‘‘ Well, we have pretty nearly the 
same thing here: ‘If I trust I bust,’ is our 
version.” —Exchange. 


.... Judge (to small boy on witness stand): 
‘Little boy, do you know where you'll go 
if you swear to what is not true?” Small 
boy): “ Yes, sir; ll go to the Legislature. 
That’s what my pa said.”— Washington 
Critic. 


....He (with a bunch of flowers in his 
hand): “Ah, my dear Miss Sereandyellow, 
what kind of posies will you choose? She 
(in a perfect twitter): ‘‘Oh, Mr. Smith! Oh, 
te, he, te he; I will choose pro-posies.’’ Mr. 
Smith sinks into the earth.— Washington 
Critic. 


.... Woman against Woman.—Mrs. Mor- 
ris Parke: ‘‘ Mr. Rives is out a great deal 
at night, isn’t he? My husband always 
spends his evenings at home.” Mrs. Riv- 
erside Rives: ‘‘How kind of him! But 
then, you know, Riverside and I have such 
perfect confidence in each other !’’—Puck. 


....Grocer (to boy): What are you doing, 
James ?”’ James: “ Puttin’ sand in the 
sugar.” ‘‘ Well, that won’tdo. You must 
put the sugar in the sand, and then if a cus- 
tomer asks if we put sand in our sugar, you 
can truthfully say no. You will find, 
James, as you acquire more business ex- 
perience, that in the long run truth always 
pays.”’—New York Sun. 


...-Officer: ‘‘Look ’r here, you! What 
are ye doin’ ’round here this time o’ morn- 
in’?”’ Stranger (boldly): ‘‘l’m tendin’ to 
me bisness! Wat ver s’pose?” Officer: 
“Oh, ye are! Where did that chicken 
come from?” Stranger (with more under 
his coat, savagely): ‘‘It come from a neg, av 
corse! What ’n blazes did yer tink it come 
from? A sody-fountin’?’’—Puck. 


....Mrs. Lenox Hill, Jr. (getting ready 
to leave town): ‘“‘ Lenox, where shall I hide 
these silver spoons, in case thieves break 
in? Do youthink between the mattresses 
would be a good place?” Mr. Lenox Hill, 
Jr. (who knows what he is talking about): 
**Nonsense! Put them into one of your 
dress pockets in the closet, and if a burglar 
finds that, he deserves the spoons!’’— 
Puck. 

....-Dean Burgon, of Chichester, was re- 
cently speaking on the nature of man as 
distinguished from the lower orders of cre- 
ation. ‘‘ Man,” he remarked, “is a pro- 
gressive being; the others are stationary. 
Think, for example, of the ass. Always and 
everywhere it is the same creature; and you 
never saw, and never will see, a more per- 
fect ass than ‘you see at the present mo- 
ment !”—Exchange. 

....-An observant citizen makes the fol- 
lowing calculation, which is given for what 
it is worth: Out of every ten average Ameri- 
can nen, one will take the wrong side of 
the walk, two will stand in the door of a 
car if there is no seat, three will sport a 
toothpick in their mouths in public, four 
will expectorate in public places, five will 
carry an umbrella horizontally under their 
arm in the street, six will cross their legs in 
aear, seven will fail to remove their hat in 
a downtown elevator when a lady enters, 
eight will forget to shut acar door when 
they go in or out, nine will risk their lives 
tocatch a train when they could just as well 
wait for the next one, and the whole ten 
will growl all their lives at public nuisances 
without doing anything to abate them.— 
Boston Post. 
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Biblical Vesearch. 


AFTER three years of study upon the Fai- 
yum fragment of one of those original doc- 
uments, apparently, from which the Evan- 
gelist, Luke compiled his Gospel, at first 
translated: 

“Now after eating, as they marched out; You 
shall all be offended this night according t» the 
Scripture, I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered. Peter said. Though 
all, yet not I. He said to him, The cock will 
crow (‘cry cuckoo’) twice, and thou shalt previ- 
ously deny me thrice.” 

Dr. Bickell, a Professor of Christian Arche- 
ology at Innsbruck, now proposes to change 
his early reading of the Greek text, o¢ é&jyov, 
‘*as they marched out,”’ to a¢ é& Gove, ** ac- 
cording to custom’’—“‘ Now after eating ac- 
cording to custom,’ etc. The reasons for 
this correction are wholly paleographical 
and technical, but the sense is certainly im- 
preved. However, the difference raises 
anew the question as to the order of the 
consecration of the bread and wine of the 
Paschal feast entering into the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper. The Evangelist 
Mark, together with the Apostles Matthew 
and Paul, place the consecration of the 
bread first, the consecration of the wine 
last. The Evangelist Luke, on the con- 
trary, mentions the cup first, then the for 
mal consecration of the bread, and last of 
all another cup blessed with the words, 
‘‘This cup is the New Testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you.’”’ The appar- 
ent difficulty disappears by supposing that 
Luke, in his larger account, takes notice of 
more than one cup employed in the Pass- 
over, while the others speak merely of the 
one Eucharistic cup. The change now pro- 
posed by Dr. Bickell, above given, would 
bear strongly against the view that our 
Lord took ‘‘additional bread,’ or intro 
duced a new blessing of bread previously 
unknown to the Paschal ritual, as that of 
the Memorial Supper. ‘* According to cus- 
tom” limits the elements and method of 
the one feast strictly to those of the other. 


....Many years ago a lion-sphinx in black 
granite was exhumed by an excavation at 
Baghdad, which later, in one of his expedi- 
tions to Nineveh, Mr, George Smith secured 
for the British Museum. Its general char- 
acter determined it to be one of the Hyssos 
sphinxes of ancient Egypt, and its trans 
port to the valley of the Pivris was attrib- 
uted to Nebuchadnezzar who, having made 
the conquest of Egypt in B.c. 568, might 
have carried off the monument asa trophy. 
It bears upon its breast a cartouch hither- 
to supposed to read, Ra-set-nub, the 
Hyksos ruler upon the anniversary of 
whose four-hundredth year Rameses II set 
up at Zoan in the Delta of the Nile a tablet 
to acknowledge and honor this shepherd 
king as the father of his fathers. But now, 
Mr. F. Liewellyn Griffith, who has assisted 
M. Naville in the excavations at Bubastis 
during the past winter season, finds a close 
resemblance between this cartouch upon 
the breast of the Lion of Baghdad and the 
strangely written prenomen, User-en-ra, 
inscribed upon the front of the statue of Ra- 
ian just discovered at Bubastis, showing 
that the two monuments pertain to the 
same shepherd king over Egypt not far 
from the time of Juseph. In this connection 
Mr. Griffith alludes to the presence to day 
of the name Raian distinguishing a WaAdi 
in the Faiyfim, and ot the name Yusif dis- 
tinguishing the Babr, or canal, which used 
to convey water from the Nile to this dis- 
trict, recalling also the fact that ene of the 
few Hyksos statues thus far recovered was 
found in this Faiyum district—a positive 
proof of the residence and dominion of the 
shepherds there in ancient times. Mr. 
Griffith, however, does not attempt to de- 
cide whether the association of the names 
of the W4di and the Bahr was due to the 
association of the Hyksos king Raian with 
Joseph, or the Wadi and Bahr having re- 


ceived these names accidentally yave rise to 
the tradition that Joseplt lived during the 
era of this Pharaoh. 


....The Executive Committee of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund propose to issue 
three volumes more, similar to and uniform 
with the ‘‘Survey of Western Palestine,” 
one to cover Captain Conder’s Survey of 
Eastern Palestine, so far as complete’; 
another to bring out the Archeologi- 
cal Mission of M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
with the drawings of M. Le Comte; and 
the last to describe the Flora and 
Fauna of WAdi Arabah, by J. Chichester 
Hart, Esq. The edition will be limited to 
five hundred copies, the firsttwo hundred 


and fifty copies of which are reserved fora 
time at the option of subscribers to the 
Western Survey, and at the price of seven 
guineas for the set; the second two hundred 
and fifty copies will be held at twelve 


Ministerial Begister. 


BAPTIST. 
BAILEY, NATHAN, ord. in Marblehead, 
Mass, 


BRIGHAM, J. W., Spring Hill, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Dorchester Temple ch, 
Boston, Mass. 

FULLER, WILLARD, Morrison, II1., resigns. 
GRANT, ROLAND D., called to Beverly, 
Mass. 

GREGORY, J. E., Dodge City, Kan., re- 
signs. 

JANSEN, Oscar W., ord. in Omaha, Neb. 
naar. E. E., ord. in Hagadorn’s Mills» 


sar ~Seecue CHARLES F., ord. in Bremond, 
Tex. 


NOBBS, SAMUEL B., ord. in Newport, Vt. 
ROWE, THOMAS H, ord. in Butler, Penn. 
SHAW. J. R., Baldwinsville, accepts call 
to Frankfort, N. Y. 

WALL, ALFRED G., ord. in Canton, N. Y. 
WILKINSON, H. F., ord. in Upland, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BALDWIN, DAvip J., Pierce, Neb., resigns. 

BELLI, Rospert C., Longmeadow, Mass., 

withdraws resignation. 

BLOSE, D. A., Tonica, Ill., resigns. 

BOSWORTH, URIAH C., Genoa, Neb., re- 

signs. 

BRAKEMEYER, Gustavus L., German 

ch., Waukegan, accepts call to German 

ch , Grandview, la. 

BREED, DAvib, West Stafford, Conn., re- 

signs. 

BURNARD, WILLIAM H., Algona,will sup- 
ply at Britt, Ia. > 

CLARK, Epson L., Southampton, accepts 

call to Charlemont, Mass. 

CLARK, Victor F., Princeton, N. J., ac- 

cepts call to David City, Neb. 

CROFT, L. D., ord. p. in Wolcott, Vt. 

CURRY, DAvID, Charlotte, accepts call to 

Whittaker, Mich. m 

bar are W. E., accepts call to Algona, 

a. 


DEnUME, J. A., his begun work with 

French mission at Central Falls, R. I. 

DEXTER, GRANVILLE M., inst. in Rio Vis- 
ta, Cal. 

DINSMORE, CHARLEs A., Yale Divinity 
School, accepts call to Whitneyville, 
Conn. 

GRAHAM, HEnry, accepts call to Enter- 
prise and Detroit, Kan. 

— F. D. supplies Stanton and Pilger, 

eb. 


HAARVIG, JouN O., Sandwich, called to 
New England ch., Aurora, II]. 

HARLOW, LINCOLN, Lanesboro’, Mass., 
accepts call to Ellington, N. Y. 

HOUSTON, WARREN H., accepts call to 
Silver Creek, Neb, 

HURD, Epwin_ T., ord.’ p. in Barnstead 
Center, N. H. 

HUSTED, Joun T., Lowell, accepts call to 
Second ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

KELLOGG, ELIJAH, will supply at Rich- 
mond, Me. 

KENISTON, LUTHER M., Goffstown, ac- 
cepts call to Wentworth, N. H. 

LILLIE, Isaac B., Bay Mills, accepts call to 
Vienna, Mich. 

MITCHELL, GEORGE W., accepts call to 
Arborville, Neb. 

NUTE, FRANK I., Riverten, Conn., resigns. 

NUTTING, Joun D., Oberlin, called to Av- 
water, O. 

OADAMS, TxHoMAsS., Lyons, accepts call 
to Maquoketa, Ia. 

os ep, DAvID M., ord. p. in Bristol, 

is. 

PEARSON, B. F., called to Gloversville and 
Park, Neb. - 

SHEPHERD, SAMUEL, Warren Ave., branch 
of First ch., Chicago, I1!., resigns. 

SIMMS, THOMAS, accepts call to Greeneville 
ch., Norwich, Conn. 

= JAMES A., accepts call to Clarks, 

eb. 


WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., ord p. in Top- 
sham, Me. 
WHITE, GEorGE E., Waverly, called to 
Rockford, la. 
WHITE, Isaac C., Newmarket, N. H., ac- 
> call to Scotland (Bridgewater), 
ass, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


DEXTER, Wm. HAkt, called to First ch., 
Thompsonville, Conn. 
DUFFIELD, GrorGE, D.D., Bloomfield, N. 
J., died July 6th, aged 72. 
HOSKINS, FRANKLIN E., ord. at Media, 
Penn., for foreign mission service. 
LINDSAY, Henry D., inst. in Euston, 
Penn. 
McCREADY, RosBerrt H., inst. in Prospect 
Hill ch., New York City. 
RICE, Harris G., Jefferson, Ia., called to 
Brandywine Manor, Penn. 
WILLIAMS, Greor@e, Grand Island, Neb., 
resigns. 
bs Rita R. G., accepts call to Alexis, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BRUGLER, CHaAs. E., accepts rectorskip 
Church of the Ascension, St. Louis, Mo. 
COWPER, F. C., becomes rector Trinity 
ch., Washington, Penn. 
PACKARD, THomAs J., becomes rector 
Christ ch., West River, Md. 
STAFFORD, H. W_ R., has become rector 
Grace ch., Hamden, Conn. 
TICKNOR, F. B.. accepts rectorship St. 
Paul’s ch., Walla Walla, W. T. 
WINGATE, C. J., assumes charge Christ 





guineas, 





Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


CONGRESS has been engaged with the 
Mill’s bill. Motions trom the Republican 
side to remove or reduce the rate proposed 
on sugar were voted down. In the Senate 
the Fisheries Treaty has been under discus- 
sion, also the pension question. Senator 
Hoar made an elaborate speech on the for- 
mer, denouncing it, and Senator Hawley 
spoke against the President’s pension policy. 
Mr. Mills expects to get the Tariff bill 
through the Committee of the Whole on 
July 25th and to bring it toa vote of the 
House three days later. A motion on Mon- 
day to sirike the free wool provision from 
the Mills bill failed by a rising vote of 93 
to 122, only one Democrat, Wilkinson, of 
Ohio, voted with the Republicans. There 
was a slight change inthe vote when the 
Representatives passed between the tellers. 
The vote then stood 102 ayes and 120 nays. On 
this vote three Democrats voted with the 
Republicans, viz.: Faran of Ohio, Sowden of 
Pennsylvania, and Wilkins of Ohio. The 
only Republican (Nelson of Maine) who was 
expected to vote with the Democrats on this 
proposition went through the tellers with 
the Republicans, while the Democrats jeered. 





...-The National Republican Committee 
met in this city last week and organized for 
thecampaign. Senator Quay, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was chosen Chairman both of the 
Committee and the Executive Committee 
of eleven, and State Senator Fassett, of 
New York, Secretary of both Committees. 
The Executive Committee was constituted 
as follows: John C. New, of Indiana; J. S. 
Clarkson, of Iowa; A. L. Conger, of Ohio; 
Garrett.A. Hobart, of New Jersey; Samuel 
Fessenden, of Connecticut; George R. Da- 
vis, of Illinois; J. Manchester Haynes, of 
Maine; M. H. DeYoung, of California; Wil- 
liam Cassius Goodloe, of Kentucky. A sub- 
committee, to conduct the campaign on the 
Pacific Coast was also appointed. Gen. W. 
W. Dudley, of Indiana, is treasurer of the 
Committee. 


THE legislative inquiry into the adminis- 
tration of the Aqueduct Commissioners in 
this city has developed important facts. It 
appears that a political ‘‘deal”’ was eutered 
into to secure the law by which the Com- 
mission was revised and enlarged, and that 
the affairs of the aqueduct have been man- 
aged with an eye to the advantage of the 
respective parties represented in the Com- 
mission. Prominent politicians of both 
parties, including Governor Hill on the 
Democratic side, are charged with com- 
plicity in the “ deal.” 


.... Two of the men who acted asclerks of 
Hoge, the chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Engineers, have confessed that Hoge was 
the author of the infamous Sal-soda circu- 
lar, by which the engines of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad were to be 
rendered useless. 


....General Sheridan is said to be steadily 
improving at Nonquitt, whither he was 
conveyed by the United States steamship 
**Kearsage.”’ 


.... Senator Wm. M. Evarts addressed the 
Convention of the Republican League of 
the State of New York, at Saratoga, last 
week, 


....Samuel J. Randall has been seriously 
ill, but his condition has so far improved 
as to give hope of his recovery. 





FOREIGN. 


....A Papal encyclical letter was read last 
Sunday in all the Catholic churches in the 
diocese of Dubliv. Init the Pope says he 
has heard with regret that excited meetings 
have been held, at which inconsiderate and 
dangerous opinions regarding the recent 
Papal decree have been uttered, even the 
authority of the decree itself being un- 
spared. He has seen with pain forced inter- 
pretations put on the decree, and state 
ments made that it was prepared without 
a sufficient inquiry having previously been 
made. The Pope, strongly denying this as- 
sumption, states that the decree was based 
upon the most complete information; that 
previous to its issuance he held interviews 
with Irish bishops on the subject and sent a 
tried and trusted legate to Ireland to in- 
quire into and report on the true condition 
of affairs. He reiterates his affection for 
the Irish people and says he has always 
urged them to keep within the bounds of 
justice and right. He refers to a communi- 
' cation to Cardinal McCabe, in 1881, adding: 


“Asthe people were led on with gradually 
increasing vehemence in the pursuit of their 
desires, and as there were not wanting those 
who daily fanned the flame, the decree became 
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The bishops, he says, must remove all mis- 
cenception and leave no room for doubt as 
to the force of the decree. The whole sys- 
tem of the plan of campaign and boycotting 
is condemned as unlawful. A letter from 
Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, which ac- 
companied the Pope’s letter, was also read. 
The Archbishop says: 

“ The agitation referred to is now ended under 
the resolution recently adopted by the bishops. 
The hope has arisen within the past few days 
that before the close of the present session Par- 
liament will provide for the more urgent needs 
ofthe hour. The people may await in peace 
fuller legislation at the next session.” 

The encyclical letter isdated June 24th. It 
causes intense dissatisfaction. At Bray 
people left the church during the reading 
of the letter. 


...-Drs. Bergmann Gerhardt and Schroet- 

ter, have, with the permission of the Ger- 
man Government, published statements 
about the medical treatment of the late Em- 

peror Frederick, strongly reflecting on Dr. 
Mackenzie. Dr. Bergmann censures Dr, 
Mackenzie for defective manipulation of 
the larynx, for affording no guarantee that 
he ever reached the growth, and for trying 
to shift the responsibility upon Professor 
Virchow. Ue also blames Dr. Mackeuzie 
for influencing the press through commu- 
nications about the details of the Emper- 
or’s illness. Dr. Schroetter says that he 
first examined the patient’s throat in Novem 

ber, 1887, and decided that; he was suffer- 
ing from acancer so far developed asto make 
it necessary to extirpate the larynx. Dr. 
Mackenzie, he says, then admitted that the 
growth looked like a cancer, but Frederick 
ejected the plan of extirpation because of 
the risks attaching toit. The German doc- 
tors thereupon signed a declaration placing 
the responsibility of the case upon the phy- 
sician who overlooked the growth, even 
contesting its existence till too late. Dr. 
Mackenzie says their reports are a tissue 
of lies, but that he is withheld by duty to 
the Empress from defending himself. She 
has, however, directed him to prepare for 
her a full medical history of the case. 


....General Boulanger, after he was de- 
feated in his motion in the House of Depu- 
ties for dissolution, insulted Prime Minis- 
ter Floquet by calling him a liar. There- 
upon he was censured by the House and 
resigned. Floquet challenged him to aduel, 
which was fought the next morning, and 
the old barrister defeated the youngest of 
the French generals, inflicting a severe 
wound in the neck. He seems to be recov- 
ing, but his adherents are deserting him. 


....King Milan offered Queen Natalie 
$60,000 yearly on the condition that the 
Crown Prince should reside in Belgrade, 
the Prince to be permitted to visit his moth- 
er oncea year. The Queen declined to ac- 
cept these terms. She then appealed to the 
Czar for protection; but the German Gov- 
ernment took the child from her by force 
and returned him to his father. 


....Bishop Freppel introduced a bill in 
the Chamber of Deputies, July 16th, abol- 
ishing dueling, and demanded urgency for 
the measure. In the course of bis remarks 
in introducing the bill, Bishop Freppel re- 
ferred particularly to the recent encounter 
between M. Floquet and General Boulanger. 
The demand for urgency was rejected by 
the Chamber. 


....Having first refused Mr. Parnell a 
Committee of Investigation on the charges 
brought against him and his associates by 
The Times, the British Government has 
finally granted it under the pressure of the 
Liberal Unionists. Five judges will be ap- 
pointed by agreement between leaders of 
the two parties. 


...-It is officially announced at Stras- 
bourg that after January Ist, 1889, all 
private documents written in the French 
language, bearing no date or dated subse- 
quently to July ist, 1872, must be accom- 
panied by an authorized German transla- 
tion, at the cost of the parties concerned. 


....Col, Sir Francis De Winton, President 
of the Emin Bey Relief Committee, in an 
interview with the King of the Belgians, 
July 19th, expressed the belief that the 
white pasha reported to have arrived at 
Bahrel-Gazel is Henry M. Stanley. 


....The Emperor William has sailed with 
the largest squadron ever seen in the North 
Sea to meet the Czar of Russia. He will 
afterward meet the Emperor of Austria. 


....Emperor William, of Germany, has 
agreed to the proposal that his mother 
shall bear the titles of Empress and Queen 
Frederick. 


...-The Emperor of Brazil has recovered 





a necessity.” 


his health and sailed for home. 
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LIVING FELLOWSHIP. 


Last week we spoke of the possibility 
of summoning in a real and living way 
the companionship of the saints who 
have preceded us in the pathway to 
Heaven, and of the practical help which 
may be derived from such companionship. 
Weare not, however, left to the compan- 
ionship of the living dead. The Christian 
is always in touch with other disciples 
who are journeying with him toward the 
City of God. Bunyan’s pilgrim fell in with 
several on his way. We are especially 
reminded of Mr. Fearing and Mr. Hope- 
ful. These were not equally good and 
helpful to Christian, but their diverse 
characters of teach us the lesson that 
in the use of spiritual fellowship we are 
both to get good and give help. Mr. Hope- 
ful and Mr. Greatheart were very help- 
ful to Christian, and we may believe that 
poor Mr. Fearing reaped substantial help 
and comfort from Christian as well as 
from his companion. 

The first law of Christian life in respect 
of other disciples is that of association, 
When the disciples heard of the resurrec- 
tion they immediately got together. 
Their common interest in Jesus was the 
bond that drew and held them in com- 
pany. After the day of Pentecost we are 
told that they that believed weretogether 





with one accord in one place, and they 
had this further help to their fellowship, 
that they continued in the apostles’ doc- 
trine, in fellowship and in the breaking 
of bread and in prayer. Church life 
springs out of this close spiritual affinity. 
It is not so much formal organization 
that holds Christians together as it is a 
common life from Christ and a commu- 
nity of spiritual interests. When the apos- 
tles were let loose from the prison_whither 
they had been sent by the rulers, they “ de- 
parted to their own company.” A true 
Christian will always seek out for himself 
Christian companionship. 

Whilst the Church represents compan- 
lonship for the whole body of believers in 
any given place, there is within the 
Church, circles of fellowship in which 
one or twoor three Christians come into 
closer, more intimate and _ personal 
fellowship. This is not only inevitable 
but it is. natural and as it should be. 
David had his Jonathan to whom he coun- 
fided all his hopes and fears, and on whom 
he relied for sympathy and help, and very 
true and beautiful and helpful was that 
personal companionship. Peter, James 
and John were intimate companions with 
the special privileges accorded to them by 
Jesus as the secondary bond that bound 
them together. Afterward Paul had 
Silas for a companion and yokefellow and 
especially did he love and cherish his son 
Timothy, who was a young disciple and a 
close companion to the great apostle- 
Peter had for his intimate his nephew 
Mark, who also became his close compan- 
ion and fellow-laborer. We are also assured 
that Paul had other disciples with whom 
he was closely allied, as, for instance, 
Luke,the beloved physician, and Barnabas, 
his earliest Christian friend, who was the 
first totake him by the hand and vouch 
for him to the brethren at Jerusalem. 
We might easily enlarge this view of per- 
sonal companionships in illustration of 
our thought, but it is not necessary. 

There areso many reasonsfor cultivat- 
ing companionship in the Christian life that 
the limits of a single article will not suffice 
even to enumerate them, much less ex- 
pand them. Thelarger fellowship of the 
whole church with’ which we may be 
identified is of the very first importance, 
No Christian can hope to get on well in 
his Christian life who neglects the regular 
assembly of the saints. Wedo not mean 
the assembly for the preaching of the Word 
and the celebration of the ordinances 
merely, but especially that smaller and 
more domestic assembly where the private 
members open their hearts and thoughts 
to each other, in prayer and testimony and 
fraternal exhortation. The disciple who 
habitually neglects the prayer-meeting 
suffers a loss which can never be compen- 
sated for, tho he may not be conscious of 
his loss at the time. Ifa prayer-meeting is 
properly conducted ,there issues from ita 
wealth of spiritual good cheer and helpful- 
ness that can be acquired nowhere else. 
The unfolding of Christian experience, 
the development of the Word in the light 
of personal and individual life, the appeal 
for sympathy and the tender exhortations 
which are given by the Spirit to one and 
another for the benefit of the whole com- 
pany, are helps by the way which put 
courage, hope and delight into our hearts. 
‘Then they that loved the Lord spake 
often one to another, and the Lord heark- 
ened and heard, and a book of remem- 
brance was kept.” We are bidden to 
‘‘comprehend with all saints, what is the 
breadth and length and depth and hight 
of the love of God.” This cannot be done 
except by personal fellowship and much 
communing with each other. We have 
not infrequently fallen in with friends 
who have traveled over the same tracts of 
country, visited the same'scenes, and pass- 
ed through experiences that we ourselves 
have known; tho at different times. In 
the course of conversation they have 
mentioned bits of scenery that had faded 
out of our memory or which made but 
slight impression on our minds at the 
time, but which under the touch of their 
speech came vividly before us and were 
made our ownas they could not have been 
without their testimony; and we have in 
turn been enabled to deepen the lines of 
memory in their own experiences which 





have been of help tothem. Besides, the 
recalling of mutual experiences by Chris- 
tians in fellowship oftentimes act like the 
raking of smoldering firesfrom a heap of 
ashes and fanning the dying embers into 
flame again. 

Every Christian, especially every young 
disciple, ought quickly to select some 
Christian friend with whom he may, 
whenever need or inclination prompt,open 
his heart and seek counsel. It isdoubt- 
ful whether either Paul or Silas would 
have sung that night in the Philippian 
jail had either of them been imprisoned 
alone. Many ahard place in the Christian 
life is easily passed over if it can be done 
in company. In selecting such a friend 
with whom to take sweet counsel we 
would suggest that the young disciple 
select one whom he deems to be stronger 
than himself. He may in turn give fellow- 
ship to some one weaker than himself, and 
thusachain of fellowship is formed by 
which each contributes tothe other’s healtn 
and strength. Let us suppose that every 
believer has for a companion a friend who 
was, if not formally, yet really pledged to 
his spiritual well-being, how abundant 
would be the life of the Church, how 
irresistible its spiritual power. 
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THE AGONY OF GETHSEMANE. 


THE story of our Lord’s passion in the 
Garden of Gethsemane has no parallel in 
any part of his antecedent life. Matthew, 
Mark and Luke tell this story. All the 
recorded facts are ascertained only by 
reading the three narratives together. 
(Matt. xxvi, 36-46; Mark xiv, 32-42, and 
Luke xxii, 39-46.) 

Jesus, previously to going into the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane late at night, had 
spent several hours with his disciples in 
an ‘‘upper room” in Jerusalem. Hethere 
kept the Jewish passover, appointed the 
Lord’s Supper te -commemorate his 
death, predicted the denials of Peter and 
the dispersion of his disciples, pointed out 
Judas as the traitor, and uttered those 
memorable words which are recorded in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth chapters of the Gospel of 
John. Nothing appeared in his conduct 
orlanguage, during all these hours, to in- 
dicate the slightest consternation or dread 
in view of what he knew to be immedi- 
ately impending over his head, and what 
he had foreseen and predicted when mak- 
ing his last journey to Jerusalem. There 
was no change in the outward facts and 
circumstances, at the time of his agony, 
with the single exception that he was in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, whither he 
had voluntarily gone, and not in the 
‘‘upper room.” The wholechange, what- 
ever it may have been, was in himself. 

And yet this calm and self-collected 
Jesus, whose life had been one of perfect 
purity and the most intimate companion- 
ship with God the Father, had no seoner 
entered the Garden of Gethsemane than 
he began to exhibit the signs of extreme 
mental suffering. He ‘‘ began to be sor- 
rowful and very heavy,” and ‘sore 
amazed.” He described his own condi- 
tion by saying to Peter, James and John: 
‘*My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death; tarry ye here and watch with 
me.” Going a little distance from them 
he ‘* fell on his face and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” ‘He repeated the 
prayer at three different times. Luke tells 
us that, ‘‘ being in an agony, he prayed 
more earnestly,” and that ‘this sweat was 
as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground,” and that an angel 
was deputed from Heaven to strengthen 
him. The Epistle to the Hebrews re- 
fers to this scene, and says that Jesus 
‘‘offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears.” The 
words describing his agony are few and 
simple; and yet words never painted a 
scene of greater apparent distress. 

This agony came upon Jesus suddenly, 
withoutany change in outward circum- 
stances, and then left him just as sudden- 
ly. He suddenly passed into it from a 
state of complete serenity, and as sud- 
denly passed out of it and resumed his 








usual serenity. Nosooner did Judas and 


the soldiers appear for his arrest than this 
agony came to anend. It was instanta- 
neous inits coming, and equally so in its 
departure, while overwhelming during 
its continuance. 

It is worthy of special notice that the 
Evangelists simply state the facts of our 
Lord’s passion—when it began and when 
itended; what he did and what he said, 
and how he appeared—thus setting the 
scene before us without a single word ex- 
planatory of its direct cause. They did 
not attempt to be philosophers, and, as 
such, to account for the facts which they 
state. Christians had better imitate their 
example in this respect. They will best 
impress their own hearts by simply read- 
ing the narrative, and, in contemplative 
thought, vividly seeing their Saviour just 
as he is presented in the narrative. It is 
enough to know that in the plan of God 
suffering was appointed to this Saviour, 
and that in the Garden of Gethsemane he 
was a sufferer in the extremest form of 
mental anguish, without attempting to he 
curiously wise above .what is written. 
Mere human speculation here is out of 
place, and had better be omitted altogeth- 
er. Next to the simple record itself, we 
prefer Tappan’s lines to anything we have 
ever seen or read in regard to the agony 
of Gethsemane: 

“Tis midnight—and on Olive's brow, 

The star is dimmed that lately shone; 


*Tis midnight—in the garden now 
The suffering Saviour prays alone. 


“°Tis midnight—and from all removed 
Immanuel wrestles ‘lone with fears; 
Ev’n the disciple that he loved, 
Heeds not his Master’s grief and tears. 


“Tis midnight—and for others’ guilt 
The Man of Sorrows weeps in blood: 
Yet he that hath in anguish knelt, 
Is not forsaken by his God. 


“Tis midnight—and from ether-plains 

Is borne the song that angels know; 

Unheard by mortals are the strains, 

That sweetly soothe the Saviour’s wo.” 
This hymn, while beautiful and touching 
as poetry, has its basis in the facts of the 
Biblical record, and, like the record itself, 
sets before us Jesus of Nazareth as he was 
when enduring the mysterious agony of 
Gethsemane. Let us never forget that 
our Saviour was a sufferer. Let his 
words be our guide when we are 
called to suffer: ‘‘ Nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.” The Christian 
should thus qualify every prayer he 
makes. The example of Jesus should be 
followed in even the bitterest anguish of 
his earthly life. 





THE DUTY OF ANTI-SALOON RE- 
PUBLICANS. 


A RESPECTED correspondent writes us 
from Massachusetts as follows: 


Iam an “ Anti-Saloon Republican.” I 
voted for St. John in 1884 because I could 
not conscientiously vote for Blaine and 
would not unite with Cleveland’s follow- 
ing. Now I have read in your June 28th 
issue with pleasure, yes and admiration, Dr. 
Carroll’s address before the Convention 
Committee urging the introduction of that 
reasonable, common-sense plank. What 
could be more reasonable and fair than 
Dr. Carroll’s resolution, and what could 
have been more effectually “sot on?” Now 
what ought we the Anti-Saloon Republicans 
todo? Shall we vote fora platform which 
may be condensed and summed up like this, 
viz: ‘‘We believe in high taxes, a cheap 
drink and a free chaw. P.(rohibition) 
S.(op). Wealso believe in true goodness,”’ 
Or shall we do the only other thing left for 
us, help to swell the vote of the Prohibition 
Party at the risk of defeating a man who 
we have good reason to believe is superior 
to his platform ? 

Our correspondent evidently possesses 
a candid mind, and wants to know what 
is wise and proper to do that he may do 
it. We have nc hesitation in advising 
him to vote for the Republican cardidates 
as the most effective way of promoting the 
temperance cause, as well as the cause of 
good government. 

We agree with our correspondent on 
several points. He thinks the plank the 
Anti-Saloon Republicans proposed a rea- 
sonable one. So do we. He thinks it 
was unwisely rejected. So do we. He 
thinks the resolution finally adopted in 
the Convention too indefinite, So do we, 
On these points we agree. 
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On other points we differ from our 
correspondent. He understands the 
platform to propose high taxes and cheap 
drinks. We do not. He regards the 
temperance resolution as meaningless. 
We do not. He evidently regards the 
maintenance of the Protective system as 
of less importance than the maintenance 
of the internal-revenue system as a tem- 
perance measure. We do not. 

The adoption of the internal-revenue 
system was required and justified by the 
financial necessity of the Government. 
The same reason, financial necessity or a 
surplus revenue, would justify its aboli- 
tion, without regard to the fact that it in- 
cidentally promotes temperance. There 
is an imperative necessity for the reduc- 
tion of the surplus. This all parties rec- 
ognize. The only question is as to how 
it should be done. The Democratic Party, 
believing there is too much Protection, 
would do it by reducing the Tariff, and 
adding to the free list. The Republican 
Party, believing that the prosperity of the 
country depends on Protection, would 
do it by a wise revision of the Tariff, and 
by modifying the internal-revenue system 
so as to release tobacco and spirits used in 
the arts from taxation. Tosay that the 
Republican Party herein declares for free 
whisky, is like charging the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state with a declaration in 
favor of bribery because it reversed the 
verdict in the case of Jacob Sharp. 

The Republican Party declares for Pro- 
tection. That is the specific declaration 
of its plank, and it is committed to such 
a revision of the Tariff and such a modi- 
fication of the internal-revenue system 
as will reduce the surplus without im- 
pairing the Protective system. There is 
nothing immoral or reprehensible in this, 
unless the Protective system is immoral 
and reprehensible. If there are Republi- 
cans who so believe let them say so, and 
make their protest at that point. The 
question is, Shall the Protective system 
be maintained? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon the view taken of that 
system, not upon the view taken of the 
internal-revenue system as a temperance 
measure. If Republicans believe that 
Protection is necessary to our national 
prosperity and the welfare of the people, 
they do right to fight for it. If Demo- 
crats believe that it is not sound political 
economy, they but follow their convic- 
tions in attacking it. The cry of ‘free 
whisky” has nothing whatever to do 
with the eal issue. It is a question at 
the bottom of free trade. 

We commend all earnest temperance 
voters to the consideration of these points 
of the present situation: 

1. The Republican Party in a great ma- 
jority. of states has committed itself by 
resolution and in practical legislation to 
the cause of temperance. The Demo- 
cratic Party, both in convention and leg- 
islature, supports and upholds the Saloon 
in all the Northern States. 

2. The Republican Party in National 
Convention declares that the “ first con- 
cern of all good government is the virtue 
and sobriety of the people “and the purity 
of the home,” and expresses its cordial 
‘*sympathy with all wise and well-di- 
rected efforts for the promotion of tem- 
perance and morality.” The Democratic 
Party in National Convention has de- 
clared again and again its hostility to all 
‘‘sumptuary” (meaning prohibitory) leg- 
islation. 

3. The Third Party stands for national 
and state Prohibition only. It condemns 
Local Option and demands, not for eco- 
nomical reasons but for the interests of 
temperance and virtue, the immediate ab- 
olition of the internal-revenue system. 

Your vote and influence must go to one 
of these parties. If your conscience 
drives you from the Republican Party on 
account of the internal-revenue plank, 
how can you go into the Third Party, 
which demands the unconditional and 
immediate abolition of that whole sys- 
tem? If you can do this, you deceive 
yourself; the tender point in your con- 
science is not temperance, but the tariff. 
if you join the Democratic Party, you de- 
clare your opposition to temperance leg- 
islation, and set an example of ludicrous 
Inconsistency, 








The logic of the situation is not to be 
resisted: A vote for the Democratic Party 
is a vote for the Saloon; a vote for the 
Republican Party is a vote against the 
Saloon. Between these two parties lies 
the only actual choice; for either Harri- 
son, who is a pronounced Anti-Saloon Re- 
publican, and the nominee of a temper- 
ance party, or Cieveland, a pronounced 
anti-sumptuary-legislation Democrat, and 
the nominee of a Saloon party, will be 
elected. The votes that count for Harri- 
son and temperance will be those that are 
cast for the Republican Party; the votes 
that count for Cleveland and the Saloon 
will be those that are cast for the Demo- 
cratic and Third Parties. 


_ 


A PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSION. 








THE settlement of a difference as to 
honor by the duelist’s sword would be ut- 
terly illogical were it not a remnant of the 
religious faith of an earlier age which 
supposed that in an appeal to the god of 
chance or the god of war the justice of 
theaforesaid god would make all come 
out right. An age that believes that the 
Divine Being will not let fire burn an in- 
nocent man may require the ordeal by 
fire. An age that believes that its god 
will overrule all skill and chance so as to 
make a battle with two swords result so 
as to settle correctly a quarrel between 
two savages about a woman or any other 
piece of property, may properly practice 
the duello. If the most distinguished 
men in France to-day appeal to the sword 
to settle their difficulties, it is justified 
only because the superstition hanging 
about the duello has lingered longer in 
benighted France than in other parts 
of the civilized world. 

As irrational as the \superstition that 
the duello can settle anything correctly 
is the notion that a question of govern- 
mental policy can be properly determined 
by a governmental commission set to ia- 
vestigate something else. Here we have 
in the British Parliament one of the most 
important questions ever set before legis- 
lators to decide, that of local self-govern- 
ment, that is, the question of liberty, put 
in peril and to be temporarily settled, ap- 
parently, by the fate of the very different 
question whether certain men wrote cer- 
tain letters. Whether Mr. Parnell or 
Mr, Egan wrote certain letters has noth- 
ing to do with the question whether Ire- 
land should have its local legislature, just 
as New York State has. If evidence, gen- 
uine or manufactured, should make it 
probable that those letters offered by The 
Times really were written by the men 
whose names are affixed to them it would 
not in the least affect the justice of the 
claim of Ireland to settle its own local 
matters in 1ts own way; but such a result 
of the investigation now to be madecould 
put off Home Rule for years. Doubtless 
the Irish leaders see this, but they are so 
confident that the evidence is manufac- 
tured and false that they are ready for 
the illogical ordeal, and believe that their 
own success in the ordeal will give their 
main contention speedier success. The 
Tories, if they are right in believing Ire- 
land ought not to govern itself, will be 
just as right if, the commission shall de- 
cide that Mr. Parnell and Mr. Egan never 
wrote the letters; but such a decision 
would be a great blow to their cause. 

But duels, as this between Floquet and 
Boulanger shows us, sometimes decide 
right; and we have much confidence that 
this investigation of something else will 
help the right side in the Irish quarrel. 
For several years The Times has been de- 
voting itself to the work of blackening the 
character of the Irish leaders. A man 
who favored Irish Home Rule was almost 
certain, in its view, to have helped kill 
Cavendish, and to be trying to kill his suc- 
cessors. Soit has declared that it had in 
its possession letters written—no, signed— 
by Mr. Parnell to leaders in the murderous 
work of the little band of Irish fanatics 
that talk about dynamite, encouraging 
them to do something startling, and sup- 
plying them with money. Mr. Parnell 
denies the existence of these letters from 
him, declares them to be forgeries, and 
asks for a parliamentary commission to 
investigate the charges of The Times. The 





Times objects, and says that Mr. Parnell 
can go to thecourts and sue for damages. 
The Government takes the same view and 
refuses the commission, until Lord Hart- 
ington, as leader of the Liberal Unionists, 
through whom the Toriesare kept in pow- 
er, tells Lord Salisbury that the demand 
1s just and must be granted. Salisbury, 
of course must yield; and so we shall 
have a Commission appointed by univer- 
sal consent, consisting of five judges, 
with full power to compel witnesses and 
to protect them. Now we shall see the 
letters and have them tested by experts, 
and The Times must tell, or refuse to tell 
where it got them. We shall know who 
arethe liars in the case, and Home Rule 
will get a great set-back or a great advan- 
tage, tho it will not deserve either the ad- 
vantage or the injury. 

We cannot anticipate what the result 
will be. Both sides are confident. We 
may expect that some things will be 
proved that will show some of the Irish 
leaders to have been lukewarm in their 
feelings toward violence. That is nat- 
ural. When a people believe that a 
wicked oppression is grinding them down 
they are not apt to feel very badly at the 
death of their oppressors. Men differ as 
to the time when violence becomes prop- 
er. Men do not protect their oppressors 
with the same ardor with which they 
stand by their benefactors. We may ex- 
pect some evidence of sympathy with 
even the murderous plans of the Clan-na- 
Gael, but not on the part of the responsi- 
ble leaders who have done their best to 
repress violence. It is to behoped that 
the investigation will be speedy and 
thorough that we may be done with it. 
1t ought not to be conclusive of the larger 
question involved. 


A SIMPLE POSTAL LAW. 


WE propose to continue our efforts for 
a simple and cheap postage law. With 
that view we heartily approve a bill of- 
fered in Congress by Mr. Allen, of Massa- 
chusetts, which consolidates all third and 
fourth class mail matter into a single 
class. 

This bill provides that all matter 
now of thethird and fourth class—that is 
all transient books and papers, and all 
merchandise—shall be fully prepaid at 
the rate of one cent for every two ounces 
or fraction thereof, and that no package 
(except single books) shall weigh over 
eight pounds. 

The bill is a very simple one, but a very 
sweeping and finportant one. At present 
a bookseller can send a book at reasona- 
ble rates, but a cloth-seller must pay 
twice as much. There is no reason for 
this distinction. It isin the interests of 
the people that they may be allowed to 
buy cloth or groceries in the city or the 
country, anywhere they please, and have 
only a moderate charge made for traus- 
portation. This is, as will be seen, a step 
forward in the direction of a cheap par- 
cels post, of allowing small packages to 
go by mail instead of being sent by ex- 
press or freight or byastray messenger. 
The principle of cheap postage for such 
packages is adopted in England and 
other countries, and it is discreditable 
that we should be left behind them in so 
popular a department of Government. 

But this is only one of the reforms 
needed. Then will come the demand for 
letter postage at one cent an ounce, and 
then we may have peace. 


Editorial Notes. 


THAT was a most interesting conversa- 
tion—instructive then,-and instructive in 
all subsequent ages—which occurred be- 
tween Jesus and the blind man, as reported 
in the ninth chapter of the Gospel of John. 
Jesus had healed this man ; and when ques- 
tioned by the Pharisees as to how he was 
healed, he replied: ‘A man that is called 
Jesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes, 
and said unto me, Go to the pool of Siloam 
and wash: and I went and washed, and I 
received sight.” The man persisted in this 
statement, and was afterward expelled 
from the Jewish synagogue. The record of 
his conversation with Jesus after his expul- 
sion is the following: 


“ Jesus heard that they had cast him out: and 
when he had found him, he said unto him, Dost 














thou believe on the Son of God? He answered 
and said, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe 
on him? And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast 
both seen him, and it is he that talketh with 
with thee. And he said, Lord,I believe. And 
he worshiped him.” 

The phrase ‘Son of God,” as here used by 
Jesus, refers to the Messiah predicted in the 
Old Testament and so long expected by the 
Jews, and also implies the possession of di- 
vine attributes by this Messiah. The man 
who bad been healed of his blindness by “a 
man that is called Jesus” evidently had not 
understood that this Jesus was really tke 
true Messiah. He had spoken of him to the 
Pharisees as ‘“‘a prophet.”” Jesus intended 
that he should understand his true charac- 
ter, and hence put the question to him, 
‘Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?”’ 
The man then asked for information as to 
the person who was really “the Son of 
God.” Jesus, in his arswer, pointed to 
himself as this very person; and then the 
man said, ‘“‘ Lord, I believe,” and then “‘ he 
worshiped him’ as the divine Messiah. 
This is one among the many instances in 
which Jesus asserted his own divine Messi- 
ahship. We find the same doctrine falling 
from his lips in his conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, as reported in the 
fourth chapter of the Gospel of John. So, 
also, when standing before the Jewish San- 
hedrim, and asked by the high priest 
whether he was “‘the Son of God,”’ he re- 
plied in the affirmative, and was instantly 
condemned to death upon his own confes- 
sion. Jesus of Nazareth claimed to be the 
Messiah, and claimed to be divine, and ap- 
pealed to his miracles as proof of the truth 
of the claim. He thus reported himself to 
the Jewish nation, and by the record of his 
ministry has thus reported himself to the 
world. Tho human, he existed in Heaven 
before he ‘‘took upon him the form of a 
servant and appeared in the likeness of 
men.’”’ He came down from Heaven as a 
divine Saviour, and when he had “‘ finished”’ 
his work on earth, he by ascension went 
back to the Heaven from which he came, 
carrying with him the robe of humanity 
which he had worn while here. This Jesus 
is the great marvel of all history. 


WE judge that the Sunday-school anni- 
versary meetings, with their recitations and 
music, have reached the fields of foreign 
missions, if we may trust the unfriendly 
account of Garabed Gevorkian, an Armeni- 
an supported by the Disciples in this coun- 
try, who has gone to work at Marsovan, in 
Turkey, where is one of the important sta- 
tions of our American missionaries. He 
does not find things to suit him. He says 
that the Protestant preacher there tells the 
people that they should ‘‘sing the hymns 
of the Armenian Church,” as “there is 
nothing in the hymns of the Protestants 
but skin and bone.’”’ Mr, Gevorkian thus 
proceeds: ‘‘They play on Sunday several 
kinds of Oriental musical instruments.” 
We have known several kinds of Occidental 
musical instruments played in American 
churches. They “give lectures on history 
and science.’’ Then probably some Drum- 
mond or McCosh has arisen among them to 
harmonize religion and science. But the 
worst is to come—they ‘“‘ play dramas’’! 

“ Among other things, they played lately on a 

Sunday afternoon the ‘Fall of Adam and Eve.’ 
One acted as Adam, one as Eve and another as 
the serpent, and they presented a piece of pickle 
as the forbidden fruit. Is not this a reproach 
to the religion of God 7” 
“A piece of pickle”! We were inclined to 
laugh at the excitement over some littie 
innocent Sunday-school exercise magnified 
into a drama; but that “piece of pickle” 
has an air of minute accuracy about it that 
makes us pause. We fear there is some 
truth in the story. Who could have in- 
vented it? Thereis a subtle intelligence 
in the mind of that Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, or that good, motherly woman 
who leads the infant class in Marsovan,who 
made her object-lesson doubly entertaining 
and instructive,and who held the mirror 
unusually close to Nature by making the 
serpent offer the young woman rot an ap- 
ple, or an orange, or a fig, but a pickle! 
Vassar girls will appreciate this. 


WE quote on page 9 the new encyclical 
of the Pope reiterating the decisions of the 
encyelical of April 23d. To show what that 
was we quote a portion from the authorized 
translation: 


“The following question was submitted to 
the Most Eminent Fathers who share with me 
the office of General Inquisitors against heret- 
ical error, viz.: In contests between letters and 
holders of lands or farms in IreJand is it lawful 
to have recourse to those means known as the 
Plan of Campaign and Boycotting? and their 
Eminences, having long and maturely weighed 
the matter, replied in the negative. 

“Our Holy Father confirmed and approved 
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this reply on Wednesday, the 18th of the pres- 
ent month. 

** How equitable this decision is any one will 
see who reflects that a rent fixed by mutual 
consent cannot without violation of contract, 
be reduced at the arbitrary will of the tenant 
alone. This the more, since for the settling of 

puch contests courts have been established 

which, allowance being made even for failure 
of crops or of disasters which may have oc- 
curred, reduce excessive rents and bring them 
within the limits of equity. 

* Again, it cannot be held to be lawful that 
rent should be extorted from tenants and de- 
posited with unknown persons, no account be- 
ing taken of the landlord. 

“Finally, it is altogether foreign to natural 

justice and to Christian charity that a new form 
of persecution and of proscription should ruth- 
lessly be putin foree against persons who are 
satisfied with, and are prepared to pay, the rent 
agreed on with their landlord; or against per- 
sons who, in the exercise of their right, take 
vacant farms.” 
It will be remembered that the whole body 
of Irish Catholic members of Parliament 
met and pronounced the argument of this 
encyclical inccrrect and unjust to them 
and to their cause. They declared that the 
condition assumed, of rent freed by mutual 
consent, does not exist. The dissatisfac- 
tion with the encyclical of April 23d is 
general among the bishops, the clergy and 
the laity. The new encyclical will add to 
the dissatisfaction, and we are not sur- 
prised that people left church while it 
was being read. It weuld seem that the 
Holy See is either very conscientious, or 
very ill-advised politically. 


THE growing efficiency of our American 
theological seminaries brings into strong 
relief the surprising failure of the Church 
of England to provide any decent theologi- 
cal instruction for its candidates for orders. 
We may say that there is no such thing 
known as an equipped Church of England 
theological school. Candidates who have, 
or have not graduated from the universities 
are simply examined by a bishop as to their 
attainments, and very narrow attainments 
are generally satisfactory. If the candidate 
has any scholarly qualifications he has got 
them in the ordinary studies of the univer- 
sity, or has acquired them by private study. 
This ought to be a sabject to be carefully 
considered at the Lambeth Conference now 
going on. To show the paucity of scholastic 
training required, we mention that The 
Church Times, of London, in giving a sylla- 
bus of the acquirements that ought to be 
demanded of all candidates for orders, omits 
all knowledge of the Hebrew or Greek 
Scriptures, tho it requires a good working 
knowledge of the English Scriptures and of 
the Book of Common Prayer. The Episco- 
palians do things better in this country, as 
their theolbdgical schools in New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Cambridge prove. 


A LONG article published in The Phila- 
delphia Enquirer defends the Rev. Howard 
T. Widdemer against the severe sentence 
pronounced against him for marrying after 
obtaining a divorce for desertion, and at- 
tempts to convict Bishop Whittaker of him- 
self violating the canons in inflicting a sen- 
tence not agreed upon bythe court. A long 
letter received by us traverses the casein a 
similar tone. Our own comment on the 
case was not based on a recalling of the 
testimony, which is inaccessible, but of 
Bishop Whittaker’s official action, which 
might be supposed to be judicial and im- 
partial. It is well known that there is a 
very considerable difference between schol- 
ars as to what are Christian grounds of 
divorce. The Gospels speak of infidelity 
only, but Paul says that in certain cases of 
desertion a brother or sister is not in bond- 
age any longer ; that is, as generally under- 
stood, that such desertion gives liberty for 
re-marriage, and is essential infidelity to 
the marriage bond. The Episcopal canon 
on divorce is by no means as definite as is 
often supposed. It reads thus: 

“If any persons are joined together otherwise 
than as God’s Word doth allow,their marriage is 
not lawful.” 

It will be seen that this canon does not de- 
clare what marriages are according to God’s 
Word, and that is left to the judgment of 
the persons concerned or of the Church 
speaking through its courts. By a majority 
of one the ecclesiastical court appointed by 
the Bishop found Mr. Widdemer guilty of 
marrying “ otherwise than as Goa’s Word 
doth allow,” but innocent on all other 
counts and charges, including charges of 
misrepresentation of the circumstances of 
his divorce,which we quoted on the author- 
ity of Bishop Whittaker as true. The 
Bishop is required to pronounce sentence 
in accordance with the finding of the court. 
Of the three who favered conviction one 
voted for deposition, one for indefinite sus- 
pension and one for suspension for five 





years. The Bishop imposed the last sentence 
as being the lightest. The Presbyterian 
Church has a definite canon law on this 
matter, permitting absolute divorce and re- 
marriage ‘“‘for adultery or such willful de- 
sertion as neither the Church nor civil mag- 
istrate can remedy.”’ 





The Evening Post declares our charge of 
misquotation brought against it last week, 
unfounded. Let us see. In its issue of 
July 6th, editorial page, fifth column, it 
gave the following as the language of the 
Republican platform: 

“* We favor the entire repeal of internal taxes 
(that is, free whisky] rather than the surrender 
of any part of our protective system at the 
joint behest of the whisky trusts and the agents 
of foreign manufacturers.” 

The sentence when honestly quoted is 
printed thus: 


“ If there shall still remain a larger revenue than 

is requisite for the wants of the Government, we 
favor the entire repeal of internal taxes rather 
than the surrender of any part of our protective 
system atthe joint behest of the whisky trusts 
and the agents of foreign manufacturers.” 
The omitted words which we haveitalicised 
are, aS any ome can see, important. The 
Post repeated the offense a few days later, 
and tries to evadeits responsibility for it by 
saying that it publishes the plank in full 
elsewhere. The moral of this is that as the 
plank is printed correctly in its news col- 
umns it is at liberty to garble it in its edi- 
torial columns. But then, as everybody 
knows, the Post is not at home on questions 
of morals. 


Mr. JOHN P. St. JonN, Prohibition nom- 
inee for President in 1884, is reported as 
saying, in a recent speech, respecting the 
Republican Platform: 

“ Thus, instead of taking the burden off the 
masses, they propose to pile the burdens higher 
onthem. And if this is not sufficient to reduce 
the surplus they say that they propose to remove 
the tax from every distillery and brewery and 
saloon rather than to take the burdens from 
the necessaries of life. The people of this 
country will never endure sueh an infamous 
proposition.” 

The proposition thus denounced as “ in- 
famous” appears in the platform of the 
Third Party in the following declaration: 

“4. For the immediate abolition of the inter- 
nal revenue system, whereby our National Gov- 
ernment is deriving support from our greatest 
National vice.” 

From this it would appear that the proposi- 
tion for the conditional and remote removal 
of the tax on whisky is ‘‘infamous’’; while 
that for the immediate and unconditional 
removal of itis all right. It is “infamous” 
to remove it in the interests of Protection, 
but it is all right to retain it in the inter- 
ests of Free Trade. It is ‘‘ infamous’ for 
Republicans to remove it; but it is all right 
for the Third Party to remove it. Mr. St. 
John also said it was * wrong to take a tax 
from any iniquity.”” The platform of his 
party condemns this tax as a “ support’’ de- 
rived from “‘ our greatest National vice.’ 

Has Mr.St. John left the Third Party, or is 
he dividing his time on the stump between 
the Third Party and the Democratic ? 





THE London Globe, in commenting on the 
re-nomination of President Cleveland, says: 

** As a rule, the Presidential contest has very 
little interest for the Old World. On the pres- 
ent occasion, however, an issue is involved 
which very closely concerns Europe, more par- 
ticularly Great Britain. Mr. Cleveland has 
taken his stand for free trade, and altho his 
party managers have considerably planed down 
his platform, he is universally recogaized in the 
States as pledged to initiate a new departure in 
fiscal policy. Nor can there be any doubt that 
he would act up to this understanding were he 
elected. . . The central issue of the contest 
lies between the maintenance of the present fis- 
cal system intact and its modification in the di- 
rection of free trade. Andon that broad ques- 
tion Mr. Cleveland's candidature naturally and 
necessarily carries English sympathy.” 
It would perhaps not be a bad idea for the 
Democrats in this country to come to some 
special understanding with their Free 
Trade friends in England to the effect that 
the latter shall, during the pending cam- 
paign, leave them to shout for Cleveland 
without any help from abroad. Such opin- 
ions in England as those expressed by the 
London Globe are calculated to damage Mr. 
Cleveland with the voters, who care nothing 
about what England wants, but do care a 
great deal about the best interests of their 
own country. Free Trade in the United 
States would undoubtedly suit England and 
serve her interests. But how will it work 
here? That, thoa different very question, 
is the matter which concerns the American 
people. The majority of the people believe 
that it would be a great calamity to our in- 
dustrial system; and that is one of the rea- 
sons why they do not propose to commit 





the Government to Mr. Cleveland and the 
Democratic Party. 





IF there are any Protectionists still cling- 
ing to the Democratic Party on the suppo- 
sition that the cry of ‘‘ Free Trade” raised 
ayainst it is only a campaign slander, let 
them read what the World, the leading 
party organ in New York says, in its issue 
of July 12th: 


“Ifthe war-tariff crow-eaters in the Demo- 
cratic Party can season their dish more to their 
taste by considering as a triumph the slight cur- 
tailment by the House of the free list originally 
proposed in the Mills Bill, by all means let them 
do it. 

“The restoration of duties in nearly every 
case was made as a concession, to solidify the 
party and to secure needed votes in the House. 
None of the Democratic leaders have weakened 
in their belief in or their devotion to the Demo- 
cratic policy of tax reduction through tariff re- 
form. They have simply recognized in their 
concessions the truth that ‘statesmanship is 
the science of the practicable.’ Not being able 
to secure all they want, like sensible men they 
take what they can get. 

“With lumber, salt, flax, jute and wool on 
the free list, and an appreciable reduction made 
in the duties on sugar and other necessities of 
the people, the tariff reformers have made a 
good start. The issue is still for a Freer Trade 
and no Tariff for Surplus.” 


It will hardly be wise for the Democratic 
leaders to come to this city again to make 
‘*Protection’’ speeches. The World is too 
frank and honest to make it possible for 
their little ruse to succeed. The Democratic 
Party is no more a Protection party than it 
is a temperance party, and it is useless for 
it to masquerade as such in Protection 
states. 


Mr. LEviI P. Morton, the candidate of 
the Republican Party for Vice-President, is 
known personally by thousands in the city 
of New York and elsewhere as an_able, reli- 
able business man, whose character is with- 
out even the suspicion of a stain, whose 
liberality 1n helping every good cause is 
worthy of all praise, and whose rare execu- 
tive ability and high social standing qualify 
him to fill any place in the gift of the peo- 
ple. Hear what a clergyman says about 
him in The Tribune : 


“The Rev. Dr. S. V. Leech, lately chaplain of 
the State Senate, and now pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Albany, thus 
refers to the Republican candidate fer Vice- 
President: ‘If all the clergy of New York were 
as intimately acquainted with the Hon. Levi P. 
Morton as I am, they would all gladly vote for 
him for Vice-President. Like General Harri- 
son, he is a strong temperance man, as well as 
an upright and godly Christian. When my son 
was lying ill, during my pastorate at Saratoga 
Springs, no man was more tender and attentive 
in kindly ministrations than himself. Before 
breakfast on the morning of my son’s death Mr, 
Morton walked to my residence to speak com- 
forting words to a bereaved household. When 
by my summer lectures I was struggling to re- 
duce further the debt on the great church of 
which I was pastor, he and Judge H. R. Hilton 
greatly assisted financially in the success of the 
enterprise. When prominent men were reju- 
venating the edifice at their private expense, 
Mr. Morton voluntarily inclosed his check for 
a handsome sum toward the repairs. I have 
conversed with him on religious subjects as 
well as on other matters, and I personally know 
that he is a modest, humble and highly cultured 
Christian. No man in this country would more 
worthily adorn the chair of the presiding officer 
of the Senate than this eminent and philan- 
thropic citizen of our state.’” 





WE hope the public will have a few mvo- 
ments to spare from other matters of pub- 
lic and political interest to give to the dis- 
charge on Thursday last of the conspirators 
against Hartt,in Judge Barrett’s Court and 
at the motion of District Attorney Fellows. 
Hartt was in 1885 superintending Gardiner 
& Estes Shoe Manufactory on Fourteenth 
Street, where he detected a workman by the 
name of Potter insystematic theft. Potter 
was discharged and the hands struck and 
refused to return unless Hartt was dis- 
missed. Proofs of Potter’s guilt were laid 
before the men who refused to examine them 
and did not come hack until Hartt ob- 
tained a place in Baltimore. From this 
place again he was driven by the demand of 
the New York men; he was followed and 
boycotted in Newburgh and Nyack, and 
with a family on his hands was warned that 
he could pot live by his trade in the coun- 
try. These facts were provedincourt. The 
conspirators confessed them. ‘lhe applica- 
tion of the law to the’case has already been 
before the Court of Appeals who sent down 
an opinion affirming it so that when the 
case came up on Thursday before Judge 
Barrett the facts were confessed against 
the defendant-conspirators as the law had 
been declared by the Court of Appeals to 
be against the defendant. But they were 
dismissed without penalty or judgment and 
with no more experience of the rigor of 





law than a sharp lecture.. The principal 
delinquent in this lamentable, not to say 
alarming, case is District Attorney Fellows, 
who joined the attorney of the defendant- 
conspirators in moving the Court to take 
the action it did. The grounds on which 
this action was taken by Judge Barrett 
seem to have been the absence of violence 
from the boycott and the assumption 
that the law was a new one now first 
made to apply to such cases by the 
decision of the Court of Appeals. If the 
case is reported correctly, Judge Barrett 
on the first point must have reversed 
his judgment in the Theiss case that 
there may be conspiracy where violence is 
not proved. We cannot believe that Judge 
Barrett hastmus committed his Court to the 
opinion that a man may be done to 
death by a criminal and actionable conspir- 
acy in which there is no particle of vio- 
lence. We hope he will set himself right on 
this point. If he does not there is reason to 
fearthat the boycott will assume a new phase 
of refined cruelty and danger. The second 
point seems to have had more weight, and 
was probably the one which led to what we 
must regard as an act of mistaken clemen- 
cy. Of course this interpretation of the 
law was recent, but the ideas and principles 
of justice expressed in it are as old as hu- 
man society. The men knew that in their 
persecution of Hartt they were outraging 
all principles of right and justice, and might 
be proceeded against on general principles 
of equality. Fellows’s motion to dismiss 
without sentence was an appeal to equity 
in a case where all the equities demanded 
punishment, and thus a most righteous 
plaintiff at the bar of a New York Court, 
with his ease proved, in fact confessed, and 
with the decision of the highest Court in his 
favor, is left without redress and dismissed 
with no further protection than is involved 
in Judge Barrett’s warning “not to do it 
again.” Asthe evidence now stands it is 
impossible for us to doubt that Odberr M. 
Hartt is the worst injured man in the State 
of New York. Which one of us is destined 
to stand next in his shoes we will not under- 
take to predict. 


THE evidence, already gathered, leaves 
scarcely a doubt that some of the striking 
engineers of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad Company, have entered 
into a conspiracy te injure the property of 
thecompany. The following circular issued 
by Hege, the Chairman of the Grievance 
Committee in Chicago, tells the story as to 
the nature and plan of this conspiracy: 


‘"The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy hasonly 
got about one-half of the men prior to thestrike. 
They want about 400 to 500 more engineers. We 
have decided to call on you to furnish one or two 
men from your division. We will ask the same 
of all divisions throughout the country to come 
and apply for situations on the “*Q” under as- 
sumed names, and, as soon as they get to work, 
to correspond with John Sowers, National 
Hotel, Chicago, for instructions. The object is 
to disable engines in every way they can, and, 
on a given day, to quit work in a body after re- 
ceiving instructions from us. The company is 
on its last leg, and by this means we propose to 
take the other. Wedon’t want any of them to 
come here, but to make applications at the fol- 
lowing points: Aurora, Galesburgh, Burlington, 
Creston, Plattsmouth, Lincoln, and McCook. 
Be very careful whom you select to come, men 
that don’t talk too much, or who are in the 
habit of drinking. Supply them with plenty of 
sal soda and emery. Have them get leave of 
absence for thirty or more days. 

“P, S.—Please dot let this outside except 

within yourselves and those you select to come. 
Please answer on receipt of this.” 
This circular was sent to various divisions 
of the Brotherhood of Engineers in different 
parts of the country, and by these divisions 
was kept a secret. At last, however, the 
fact came to the knowledge of the company. 
The evidence already secured shows that 
such a malignant plan was in process of 
execution. John Sowers, as mentioned in 
the circular, is a false name for Hoge. It is 
to be hoped that these rascais will be pur- 
sued with the utmost vigilance by the 
authorities, and brought.to condign punish- 
ment. 





WE have the scheme of Mr. Parnell for 
an ideal government of the British Empire. 
He would have England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales governed by local parliaments, 
of one house, at London, Dublin, Edin 
burg, and Cardiff.. He would then trans- 
form the House of Lords into a represnta- 
tive imperial body, having members from 
all four of the divisions of Great Britain, 
and, ultimately, from all the ‘colonies. 
This is a magnificent scheme. It gives the 
lie tothose who declare that the Irish agita- 
tors want complete separation; and it offers 
Home Rule to Scotland and Wales as well 
astolIreland. Then it also appeals to the 
foes of hereditary legislation, and it con 
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verts the Upper House of Parliament into al 
useful representative body. At the same, 
time it appeals to the advocates of an Im-} 
perial Union who desire to have closer rela-| 
tions with the colonies. The latter is the; 
least important part of the scheme, we pre-} 
sume, in Mr. Parnell’s estimation, as it is} 
the weakest. It is a very pretty notion} 
to bring the colonies into closer relation | 


“with their mother country, but it is not} 


practical politics. The tendency is not to| 
closer relation, but to separation, and the | 
time must soon come when Australia will | 
not consent to submit anything that con- | 
cerns its interests toa decision in Downing 

Street. When the colonies can tax imports 

from England we may be sure that the tie | 
that binds them to the mother country is | 
simply a sentimental one, and that tie we, | 
in the United States, are also glad to allow. 


It is seriously to be hoped that we have | 
seen the last of that most Frenchy and | 
melodramatic hero, General Boulanger. 
Elected by as many constituencies as he | 
could get to support him, he has avoided his | 
duties in the Chamber of Deputies, and de- | 
voted himself to making all the commotion 
he could, by seeking the alliance of the 
Monarchists in his designs against the Re- 
public. Last Thursday he came once more 
to the meeting of the Chamber, for the pur- 
pose of moving that it dissolve. He was 
severely attacked by the Prime Minister 
Floquet, who, in bitter but parliamentary 
language asked what business a man who 
had been neglecting his duties to hang 
about the sacristies and antechambers of 
princes had to criticise the Parliament of 
the Republic. The doughty General got 
angry, and time after time in his reply, 
stigmatized the Premier as an impudent 
liar. This, which exceeded the license even 
of Senators Ingalls and Voorhees, evoked 
the indignation of the House, which passed 
a vote of censure on the little idol of the 
populace, whereupon he resigned his seat 
again. Then Floquet made his one mistake 
—from a Christian, not a French stand- 
point—anfi challenged the General toa duel, 
which was fought the next morning. But 
when measuring swords Floquet made no 
mistakes. He fought for blood, and the 
civilian was quite too much for the soldier, 
and gave him a severe wound in the neck, 
while escaping unharmed himself. To be 
censured by the Chamber, to be forced to 
resign, to be beaten in the duel he had pro- 
voked, is a bad record for one half-day, and 
the fickle people are likely to lose their love 
for one whose future is so questionable. 





PARIS with its duel, the result of which 
may have saved a revolution, is not alone 
the past week in sensational developments. 
Germany has had two great sensations; one 
that of the attack of the doctors on Dr. 
Mackenzie, and the other the removal by 
force of the young Prince of Servia from the 
custody of his mother at Wiesbaden. The 
justice of the case does not seem to enter 
much into the decision of tue matter, only 
its dynastic and political bearings. The 
Queen of Servia and her husband do not 
agree, and she is charged with an effort to 
increase Russian influence in Servia. Of 
course she denies it, but being the daughter 
of a Russian colonel, she is not believed. 
She has separatedfrom her husband, and 
has had charge of her boy. Milan desires 
an absolute divorce and the subservient 
clergy wiil doubtless accommodate him. 
The real interest in this affair is the evi- 
dence it offers that Germany isin close al- 
liance with Austria, and supports Austria 
as against Russia even to the extent of 
sending twenty policemen and taking by 
force Queen Natalie’s son from her, when 
she happened to be on German territory, 
and sending him back to his father. The 
visit of the young Emperorof Germany to 
his kinsman, the Czar, has caused some 
alarm in Austria as endangering the al- 
liance against Russia, but this kidnapping 
of the Servian Prince from his mother may 
restore confidence. The personal interests 
of subordinate members of a reigning fam- 
ily do not count at all in political matters, 
as we have discovered in the Battenberg- 
Marriage incident. 


THE doctors’ quarrel over the treatment 
of the late Emperor of Germany is disgrace- 
ful, but not much more so than some other 
quarrels of doctors over the last hours of 
distinguished patients that we in America 
have had knowledge of. Drs. Bergmann 
and Gerhardt have been decorated by the 
Emperor after publishing a statement re- 
flecting in the severest manner on the skill 
and honesty of Dr. Mackenzie, the English 
doctorin chief charge of the late Emperor 
Frederick’s case. That means that Bis- 
marck approves of this attack, signed by 








these two doctors, but not signed by eight 


other German doctors who were in consul- 
tation in thecase. The presumption is that 
these two dissatisfied and jealous doctors 
are wrong, and that seems to be the view in 
Vienna as well as London. But the chief 
interest in this case again, as in that of the 
Servian Queen Natalie, is in the political 
bearing of the matter. It were hardly worth 
Bismarck’s while to allow this attack to be 
published, unless there were some attack 
meant either on the dowager Empress Vic- 
toria, or on the legitimacy of Frederick’s 
own elevation to the throne. If it can be 
made to appear that the concealment of the 
real fatal nature of the Emperor’s malady 
was purposely concealed and denied so that 
Frederick might succeed to the throne, and 
so that Victoria might be Empress, then 
the charge of fraud on the German nation 
can be made the ground of refusing Victo- 
ria her allowance as dowager Empress, and 
the action taken toward liberalism in re- 
moving Puttkamer, etc., can be reversed by 
the present young Emperor without so 
much appearance of disloyalty to the mem- 
ory of his father. At any rate the:oyalists 
of the divine-right sort are in the saddle, 
and are likely to stay there nntil William 
dies, ortnere is a revolution. The look of 
things is ominous. 


WE aave the following legal information 
from E. Merrins, Esq., of this city, which 
still further emphasizes the need of uniferm 
marriage laws: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In so far as the editorial note on the contem- 
plated marriage of Prince Amadeo with his 
niece assumes that such a marriage would be 
illegal in this country it is hardly correct. It 
is true that in England and in some of the 
states marriages between uncles and nieces are 
void, but the rule is otherwise in New York. 
See Matter of Williams, 2 City Court Reports, 
143, decided in 1885, holding that an uncle may 
lawfully marry his niece, and Campbell v. 
Cranton, 8 Abbott’s New Cases, 363, holding 
that a marriage between a nephew and an aunt 
would be valid, altho the agreement to marry 
between such persons would be void. The New 
York statute defining the forbidden degrees is 
as follows: *‘ Marriages between parents and 
children, including grandparents and grand- 
children of every degree, ascending and de- 
scending, and between brothers and sisters of 
the half, as well as of the whole blood, are de- 
clared to be incestuous and absolutely void.” 
(8 R. S. (7th ed.] p. 2832, $3.) 


....Here is a bit of astonishing sense. 
The people of Stratford, Conn , are going to 
spend some thousands of dollars to reclaim 
asalt marsh which is the breeding place of 
the mosquitoes which infest the town. 
About New York people look upon mosqui- 
toes as a visitation of God, and a proposi- 
tion to increase the value of New Jersey 
property by abolishing the curse of mosqui- 
toes would be looked upon as preposterous. 
We can imagine how the hardy legislator 
would be hooted down who should offer, at 
Trenton, a bill for a commission to consider 
the means of reducing this plague which 
costs the state many millions a year. Yet 
to destroy the mosquito, by reclaiming his 
breeding-place, is probably quite feasible. 
The wonder is that, apart from the mos- 
quitoes, these enormous stretches of rich 
meadow close to this city are still as wild 
and wet as two hundred years ago. 


....We commend to the Evening Post, 
which has represented the Advance as a 
Republican bolter on account of the inter- 
nal revenue plank, to the following, from 
the Advance itself : 

“Those people who are trying to make out 
that the so-called ‘Herman Raster Resolution 
of 1872’ is the ‘creed of the Repubiican Party 
upon the temperance question of to-day,’ have 
evidently forgotten the history of Ananias and 
Sapphira.”’ 

Raster himself is disgusted with the tem- 
perance plank and thus expresses him- 
self: 

“The Republican Party, as such, stands com- 
mitted as the temperance party, without the 
courage of committing itself directly to the full 
extent of prohibition. Through this abominable 
play the Republican Party may gain toitsranks 
a few renegade Prohibitionists, but how many 
German Republicans can now remain true to 
the Republican Party ?” 


.... The overwhelming victory of the Lib- 
erals in the Manitoba election is something 
beyond all precedent in Canadian politics. 
Out of thirty-eight members of the new 
legislature only five will be Conservatives. 
Norquay, leader of the Conservatives, was 
returned by only two majority. It will be 
remembered that the Conservative Govern- 
ment of Canada did its best to prevent rail- 
road communication with the United 
States, trying to force all products to go 
East instead of South, and that this almost 
ended in a revolt. The Western province 
may be depended on favoring Commercial 
Union, if not an eyen closer relation with 
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the United States. But it is not likely to, 
seek union so long as Dakota is not ad-' 


mitted as a state. 


-..»Here is a letter worth writing and, 
publishing. The Archbishopof Canterbury | 
- gave a garden-party to the members of both | 
Houses of Parliament, and an invitation’ 
went to Col. Hughes Hallett, who ought to! 
have been expelled from Parliament on the} 


discovery of his relations with his wife’s 
step-daughter. But he has been a marked 
man ever since, and now the Archbishop’s 
letter burns the brand deeper: 


“* LAMBETH PALACE, July 10th, 1888, 


“Sir: Iam desired by the Archbishop of Can- | 
terbury to express his regret that a card of invi- 
tation to a garden-party at Lambeth was for- | 


warded to you through inadvertence, and to re- 
quest that it may be returned and not used. 
“ Your obedient servant, 
**MontTaGu FOwLER, Chaplain. 
* ToCol. Hughes Hallett. M. P.” 


-...The Local Option Law passed by the 
State of New Jersey is now being tested be- 
fore the courts of the state. An order for 
an election in Gloucester County has been 
issued in accordance with the law, and the 
liquor traffic has met the order by an appeal 
against its constitutionality, which must go 
through the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Errors. This involves considerable ex- 
pense, which the Central Local Option Com- 
mittee does not have as abundant means to 
meet as has the liquor interest. We trust, 
however, that churches and individuals will 
remember that B. C. Lippincott, D.D., of 
Woodbury, N. J., istreasurer of the Com- 
mittee. 


-...-Those who are trusting “in them- 
selves that they are righteous,” and not in 
Christ, and expect at last to get into 
Heaven on the basis of their good deeds, 
would do well to read the parable of the 
Publican andthe Pharisee. This parable 
was uttered by the great Teacher for the 
instruction of just such people; and the in- 
struction is good in any age. The man 
who bases his hope of Heaven on his own 
merits will have to abandon this theory, or 
never get there. The religion expressed in 
the publican’s prayer, *‘ God be merciful to 
me a sinner,’ isthe kind that secures the 
divine favor. 


... Bishop Foss,of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, in asermon published in the 


-July number of The Homiletic Review, 


thus characterizes modern Spiritualism: 


“I believe the so-called modern Spiritualism 

to be about nine-tenths self-deception and one- 
tenth devil.” 
The Bishop, whether right or not in the 
proportions stated, is quite right as to the 
constituents of modern Spiritualism. Take 
out the “self-deception” and the ‘‘devil” 
element and there would be very little of it 
left. 


.... We have, in this country, a new eccle- 
siastical dignitary, the Chief Rabbi, who 
comes to New York from Wilna, to preside 
over the various Orthodox Jewish congre- 
gations in this city and vicinity. His name 
is Rabbi Jacob Joseph Jaspa, and he is re- 
ported to be a prodigy of rabbinical learn- 
ing, as well as a man of integrity and wis- 
dom. We notice that tne organs of the 
more liberal Jews have very little to aay of 
him, from which we judge that they think 
they have very little use for a Chief Rabbi. 


.... The lawyers of this city are expressing 
opinions on the question whether the re- 
cent marriage between the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Mrs. Hammersley was accord- 
ing to the laws of this state a valid mar- 
riage. This marriage, according to the prin- 
ciples stated by Judge Iugraham in ex- 
pounding these laws with respect to di- 
vorced persons, is clearly in this state no 
marriage at all, whatever it may be else- 
where. 


.... The life of Christ, as drawn in the 
Gospel narrative, if we deduct therefrom 
the closing scenes thereof, certainly does 
not appear to have been characterized by 
unusual sufferings. It is at the close of this 
life, especially in the Garden of Gethsemane 
and on the cross, that the elements of suf- 
fering become prominent. It was then 
that, by the offering of himself, he made 
the great atonement through which sinners 
are to be saved. 

.«e- We do not believe that the Democrats 
in Congress seriously expect to pass the 
Mills bill, or any other bill in regard to the 
tariff. What they are really after is nota 
reduction of the surplus, but the re-election 
of President Cleveland and the control of 
all branches of the Government. Not prac- 
tical legislation, but political success, is the 
prize they are seeking to win. The same is 
true of President Cleveland himself. 


..--It is preeminently true that every 
mjnister of the Gospel needs to havea full 


mind that*cannot be exhausted by any 
amount of draining. The way to have such 
a mind is to acquire the habit of daily 
studying the Scriptures, and also meditat- 
ing much each day upon the contents of 
the Scriptures so studied. This will keep 
the mind always abundantly supplied with 
topics and themes ‘suited to the Christian 
pulpit. 


....The Chicago Legal News gives the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate a sharp 
rebuke for its course in regard to the nom- 
ination of Mr. Fuller for Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Committee simply reported the nomi- 
nation back to the Senate without any rec- 
ommendation one way or the other; and 
this the News regards as a ‘‘ cowardly act,’ 
and is not mistaken in its opinion, 


..-“‘He that is not with meis against 
me,” said the Saviour, teaching that in re- 
spect to his service no onecan occupy aneu- 
tral position. The man whois not on the 
side of Christ actually and positively, is 
practically against him. His influence is 
against him, and his exampie is against 
him. Therecanin the nature of things be 
no neutral position with respect to his 
claims. 


..--The British Government paid five 
hundred million dollars to defray the royal 
expenses of George III and George IV, 
whose combined reigns covered the years 
1760 to 1830. It also paid thirty-two million 
and five hundred thousand dollars for the 
expenses of William IV, who played the 
réle of king from 1830 to 1837. Kings and 
queens are very costly luxuries. 


....The man who takes good care of his 
moments, will be sure not to waste hours; 
and he who takes good care of his hours 
will be sure not to waste days. The econo- 
mies that win success in life are those that 
apply to little things, and are there fre- 
quently repeated. The same rule is true of 
the prodigalities that lead to failure and 
defeat. 


--..-The Sun of this city makes a good 
point in saying: 

“The Mills bill ought to be beaten because it 
does not secure the necessary reduction of the 
surplus. It isacondition which confronts us, 
not a theory.” 

The real intent of the bill is not legislation, 
but the re-election of President Cleveland. 


.... The Democratic Party is in the North- 
ern States notoriously the rum party, in al- 
liance with the rum interest, and largely 
dependant upon it for success, All temper- 
ance people should take this fact into the 
account, and not so cast their votes this fall 
as to favor, either directly or indirectly, the 
success of the Democratic Party. 


....President Cleveland last week nomi- 
nated five Territorial judges, only one of 
whom resided in the territory for which he 
was nominated. And yet the National 
Democratic Convention of 1884 declared 
|. that ‘‘the selection of Federal officers for 
the territories should be restricted to citi- 
zens resident therein.”’ ° 


...-Imitation of Christ on earth, and 
perfect likeness to his moral character 
hereafter—the one to be sought while here, 
and the other to be attained in Heaven— 
constitutes the idea of a true Christian. 
He will at last morally be like the Lord 
whom he loves, and in whom he believes. 


.... The London Daily News hits the nail 
squarely on the head, when it says: ‘‘ Presi- 
dent Cleveland shows that he is the Free 
Trade candidate in everything but the 
name.” This is the simple truth, and if he 
were strictly honest he would not be 
squeamish about the name. 


...-The logic of the duel.—General Bou- 
langer to Premier Floquet: “You are an 
impudent liar.” Premier Floquet: “‘ Meet 
me to-morrow with swords and prove it.” 
They fight, and Floquet runs his swordinto 
Boulanger’s neck. Conclusion: Floquet is 
not an ‘impudent liar.” 

.... That organ of the liquor interest, the 
Washington Sentinel, says General Harri- 
son is ‘‘areligious and temperance fanatic,” 
and would be “worse than Hayes” in the 
White House. It doesn’t talk that way 
about the nominee of the Democratic Party. 


.... Suffering, in any form and from any 
cause, when it has a compensation in the 
moral benefit derived therefrom, always 
gives more than it takes away. The good 
imparted is of a much higher erder than 
that which is lost. 

...-The great Missionary Conference in 
London received but little attention from 
the London secular press. They almost en- 
tirely ignored it, except to sneer at it as 
the Times did. The kingdom cometh not 
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this reply on Wednesday, the 18th of the pres- 
ent month. 

“ How equitable this decision is any one will 
see who reflects that a rent fixed by mutual 
consent cannot without violation of contract, 
be reduced at the arbitrary will of the tenant 
alone. This the more, since for the settling of 
such contests courts have been established 
which, allowance being made even for failure 
of crops or of disasters which may have oc- 
curred, reduce excessive rents and bring them 
within the limits of equity. 

“* Again, it cannot be held to be lawful that 
rent should be extorted from tenants and de- 
posited with unknown persons, no account be- 
ing taken of the landlord. 

“ Finally, it is altogether foreign to natural 

justice and to Christian charity that a new form 
of persecution and of proscription should ruth- 
lessly be put in foree against persons who are 
satisfied with, and are prepared to pay, the rent 
agreed on with their landlord; or against per- 
sons who, in the exercise of their right, take 
vacant farms.” 
It will be remembered that the whole body 
of Irish Catholic members of Parliament 
met and pronounced the argument of this 
encyclical inccrrect and unjust to them 
aod to their cause. Tney declared that the 
condition assumed, of rent freed by mutual 
consent, does not exist. The dissatisfac- 
tion with the encyclical of April 23d is 
general among the bishops, the clergy and 
the laity. The new encyclical will add to 
the dissatisfaction, and we are not sur- 
prised that people left church while it 
was being read. It weuld seem that the 
Holy See is either very conscientious, or 
very ill-advised politically. 


THE growing efficiency of our American 
theological seminaries brings into strong 
relief the surprising failure of the Church 
of England to provide any decent theologi- 
cal instruction for its candidates for orders. 
We may say that there is no such thing 
known as an equipped Church of England 
theological school. Candidates who have, 
or have not graduated from the universities 
are simply examined by a bishop as to their 
attainments, and very narrow attainments 
are generally satisfactory. If the candidate 
has any scholarly qualifications he has got 
them in the ordinary studies of the univer- 
sity, or has acquired them by private study. 
This ought to be asabject to be carefully 
considered at the Lambeth Conference now 
going on. To show the paucity of scholastic 
training required, we mention that The 
Church Times, of London, in giving a sylla- 
bus of the acquirements that ought to be 
demanded of all candidates for orders, omits 
all knowledge of the Hebrew or Greek 
Scriptures, tho it requires a good working 
knowledge of the English Scriptures and of 
the Book of Common Prayer. The Episco- 
palians do things better in this country, as 
their theolbgical schools in New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Cambridge prove. 


A LONG article published in The Phila- 
delphia Enquirer defends the Rev. Howard 
T. Widdemer against the severe sentence 
pronounced against him for marrying after 
obtaining a divorce for desertion, and at- 
tempts to convict Bishop Whittaker of him- 
self violating the canons in inflicting a sen- 
tence not agreed upon bythe court. A long 
letter received by us traverses the case in a 
similar tone. Our own comment on the 
case was ‘not based on a recalling of the 
testimony, which is inaccessible, but of 
Bishop Whittaker’s official action, which 
might be supposed to be judicial and im- 
partial. It is well known that there is a 
very considerable difference between schol- 
ars as to what are Christian grounds of 
divorce. The Gospels speak of infidelity 
only, but Paul says that in certain cases of 
desertion a brother or sister is not in bond- 
age any longer ; that is, as generally under- 
stood, that such desertion gives liberty for 
re-marriage, and is essential infidelity to 
the marriage bond. The Episcopal canon 
on divorce is by no means as definite as is 
often supposed. It reads thus: 

“ If any persons are joined together otherwise 
than as God’s Word doth allow,their marriage is 
not lawful.” 

It will be seen that this canon does not de- 
clare what marriages are according to God’s 
Word, and that is left to the judgment of 
the persons concerned or of the Church 
speaking through its courts. By a majority 
of one the ecclesiastical court appointed by 
the Bishop found Mr. Widdemer guilty of 
marrying “ otherwise than as Goa’s Word 
doth allow,” but innocent on all other 
counts and charges, including charges of 
misrepresentation of the circumstances of 
his divorce,which we quoted on the author- 
ity of Bishop Whittaker as true. The 
Bishop is required to pronounce sentence 
in accordance with the finding of the court. 
Of the three who favered conviction one 
voted for deposition, one for indefinite sus- 


years. The Bishop imposed the last sentence 
as being the lightest. The Presbyterian 
Church has a definite canon law on this 
matter, permitting absolute divorce and re- 
marriage “for adultery or such willful de- 
sertion as neither the Church nor civil mag- 
istrate can remedy.” 





The Evening Post declares our charge of 
misquotation brought against it last week, 
unfounded. Let us see. In its issue of 
July 6th, editorial page, fifth column, it 
gave the following as the language of the 
Republican platform: 

“* We favor the entire repeal of internal taxes 
(that is, free whisky] rather than the surrender 
of any part of our protective system at the 
joint behest of the whisky trusts and the agents 
of foreign manufacturers.” 

The sentence when honestly quoted is 
printed thus: 

“ If there shall still remain a larger revenue than 

is requisite for the wants of the Government, we 
favor the entire repeal of internal taxes rather 
than the surrender of any part of our protective 
system at the joint behest of the whisky trusts 
and the agents of foreign manufacturers.” 
The omitted words which we have italicised 
are, aS any ome can see, important. The 
Post repeated the offense a few days later, 
and tries to evadeits responsibility for it by 
saying that it publishes the plank in full 
elsewhere. The moral of this is that as the 
plank is printed correctly in its news col- 
umps it is at liberty to garble it in its edi- 
torial columns. But then, as everybody 
knows, the Post is not at home on questions 
of morals. 


Mr. JOHN P. St. JOHN, Prohibition nom- 
inee for President in 1884, is reported as 
saying, in a recent speech, respecting the 
Republican Platform: 

“Thus, instead of taking the burden off the 
masses, they propose to pile the burdens higher 
onthem. And if this is not sufficient to reduce 
the surplus they say that thev propose to remove 
the tax from every distillery and brewery and 
saloon rather than to take the burdens from 
the necessaries of life. The people of this 
country will never endure sueh an infamous 
proposition.” 

The proposition thus denounced as “ in- 
famous” appears in the platform of the 
Third Party in the following declaration: 

“4. For the immediate abolition of the inter- 

nal revenue system, whereby our National Gov- 
ernment is deriving support from our greatest 
National vice.” 
From this it would appear that the proposi- 
tion for the conditional and remote removal 
of the tax on whisky is ‘‘infamous’’; while 
that for the immediate and unconditional 
removal of itis allright. It is “infamous” 
to remove it in the interests of Protection, 
but it is all right to retain it in the inter- 
ests of Free Trade. It is “‘ infamous’ for 
Republicans to remove it; but it is all right 
for the Third Party to remove it. Mr. St. 
John also said it was * wrong to take a tax 
from any iniquity.” The platform of his 
party condemns this tax as a “ support”’ de- 
rived from “ our greatest National vice.’’ 
Has Mr.St. John left the Third Party, or is 
he dividing his time on the stump between 
the Third Party and the Democratic ? 





THE London Globe, in commenting on the 
re-nomination of President Cleveland, says: 

** As a rule, the Presidential contest has very 
little interest for the Old World. On the pres- 
ent occasion, however, an issue is involved 
which very closely concerns Europe, more par- 
ticularly Great Britain. Mr. Cleveland has 
taken his stand for free trade, and altho his 
party managers have considerably planed down 
his platform, he is universally recogaized in the 
States as pledged to initiate a new departure in 
fiscal policy. Norcan there be any doubt that 
he would act up to this understanding were he 
elected. . The central issue of the contest 
lies between the maintenance of the present fis- 
cal system intact and its modification in the di- 
rection of free trade. Andon that broad ques- 
tion Mr. Cleveland's candidature naturally and 
necessarily carries English sympathy.” 
It would perhaps not be a bad idea for the 
Democrats in this country to come to some 
special understanding with their Free 
Trade friends in England to the effect that 
the latter shall, dnring the pending cam- 
paign, leave them to shout for Cleveland 
without any help from abroad. Such opin- 
ions in England as those expressed by the 
London Globe are calculated to damage Mr. 
Cleveland with the voters, who care nothing 
about what England wants, but do carea 
great deal about the best interests of their 
own country. Free Trade in the United 
States would undoubtedly suit England and 
serve her interests. But how will it work 
here? That, thoa different very question, 
is the matter which concerns the American 
people. The majority of the people believe 
that it would be a great calamity to our in- 
dustrial system; and that is one of the rea- 


the Government to Mr. Cleveland and the 
Democratic Party. 





IF there are any Protectionists still cling- 
ing to the Democratic Party on the suppo- 
sition that the cry of ‘‘ Free Trade”’ raised 
ayainst it is only a campaign slander, let 
them read what the World, the leading 
party organ 1n New York says, in its issue 
of July 12th: 


“Ifthe war-tariff crow-eaters in the Demo- 
cratic Party can season their dish more to their 
taste by considering as a triumph the slight cur- 
tailment by the House of the free list originally 
proposed in the Mills Bill, by all means let them 
do it. 

“The restoration of duties in nearly every 
case was made as a concession, to solidify the 
party and to secure needed votes in the House. 
None of the Democratic leaders have weakened 
in their belief in or their devotion to the Demo- 
cratic policy of tax reduction through tariff re- 
form. They have simply recognized in their 
concessions the truth that ‘statesmanship is 
the science of the practicable.’ Not being able 
to secure all they want, like sensible men they 
take what they can get. 

“With lumber, salt, flax, jute and wool on 
the free list, and an appreciable reduction made 
in the duties on sugar and other necessities of 
the people, the tariff reformers have made a 
good start. The issue is still for a Freer Trade 
and no Tariff for Surplus.” 


It will hardly be wise for the Democratic 
leaders to come to this city again to make 
“‘Protection’’ speeches. The World is too 
frank and honest to make it possible for 
their little ruse to succeed. The Democratic 
Party is no more a Protection party than it 
is a temperance party, and it is useless for 
it to masquerade as such in Protection 
states. 


Mr. LEvi P. Morton, the candidate of 
the Republican Party for Vice-President, is 
known personally by thousands in the city 
of New York and elsewhere as an_able, reli- 
able business man, whose character is with- 
out even the suspicion of a stain, whose 
liberality 1n helping every good cause is 
worthy of all praise, and whose rare execu- 
tive ability and high social standing qualify 
him to fill any place in the gift of the peo- 
ple. Hear what a clergyman says about 
him in The Tribune: 


“The Rev. Dr. S. V. Leech, lately chaplain of 
the State Senate, and now pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Albany, thus 
refers to the Republican candidate fer Vice- 
President: ‘If all the clergy of New York were 
as intimately acquainted with the Hon. Levi P. 
Morton as I am, they would all gladly vote for 
him for Vice-President. Like General Harri- 
son, he is a strong temperance man, as well as 
an upright and godly Christian. When my son 
was lying ill, during my pastorate at Saratoga 
Springs, no man was more tender and attentive 
in kindly ministrations than himself. Before 
breakfast on the morning of my son’s death Mr, 
Morton walked to my residence to speak com- 
forting words to a bereaved household. When 
by my summer lectures I was struggling to re- 
duce further the debt on the great church of 
which I was pastor, he and Judge H. R. Hilton 
greatly assisted financially in the success of the 
enterprise. When prominent men were reju- 
venating the edifice at their private expense, 
Mr. Morton voluntarily inclosed his check for 
a handsome sum toward the repairs. I have 
conversed with him on religious subjects as 
well as on other matters, and I personally know 
that he is a modest, humble and highly cultured 
Christian. No man in this country would more 
worthily adorn the chair of the presiding officer 
of the Senate than this eminent and philan- 
thropic citizen of our state.’” 





WE hope the public will have a few mv- 
ments to spare from other matters of pub- 
lic and political interest to give to the dis- 
charge on Thursday last of the conspirators 
against Hartt,in Judge Barrett’s Court and 
at the motion of District Attorney Fellows. 
Hartt was in 1885 superintending Gardiner 
& Estes Shoe Manufactory on Fourteenth 
Street, where he detected a workman by the 
name of Potter insystematic theft. Potter 
was discharged and the hands struck and 
refused to return unless Hartt was dis- 
missed. Proofs of Potter’s guilt were laid 
before the men who refused to examine them 
and did not come hack until Hartt ob- 
tained a place in Baltimore. From this 
place again he was driven by the demand of 
the New York men; he was followed and 
boycotted in Newburgh and Nyack, and 
with a family on his hands was warned that 
he could pot live by his trade in the coun- 
try. These facts were provedincourt. The 
conspirators confessed them. ‘I'he applica- 
tion of the law to the’case has already been 
before the Court of Appeals who sent down 
an opinion affirming it so that when the 
case came up on Thursday before Judge 
Barrett the facts were confessed against 
the defendant-conspirators as the law had 
been declared by the Court of Appeals to 
be against the defendant. But they were 





law than a sharp lecture.. The principal 
delinquent in this lamentable, not to say 
alarming, case is District Attorney Fellows, 
who joined the attorney of the defendant- 
conspirators in moving the Court to take 
the action it did. The grounds on which 
this action was taken by Judge Barrett 
seem to have been the absence of violence 
from the boycott and the assumption 
that the law was a new one now first 
made to apply to such cases by the 
decision of the Court of Appeals. If the 
case is reported correctly, Judge Barrett 
on the first point must have reversed 
his judgment in the Theiss case that 
there may be conspiracy where violence is 
not proved. We cannot believe that Judge 
Barrett has thus committed his Court to the 
opinion that a man may be done to 
death by a criminal and actionable conspir- 
acy in which there is no particle of vio- 
lence. We hope he will set hiraself right on 
this point. If he does not there is reason to 
fearthat the boycott will assume a new phase 
of refined cruelty and danger. The second 
point seems to have had more weight, and 
was probably the one which led to what we 
must regard as an act of mistaken clemen- 
cy. Of course this interpretation of the 
law was recent, but the ideas and principles 
of justice expressed in it are as old as hu- 
man society. The men knew that in their 
persecution of Hartt they were outraging 
all principles of right and justice, and might 
be proceeded against on general principles 
of equality. Fellows’s motion to dismiss 
without sentence was an appeal to equity 
in a case where all the equities demanded 
punishment, and thus a most righteous 
plaintiff at the bar of a New York Court, 
with his ease proved, in fact confessed, and 
with the decision of the highest Court in his 
favor, is left without redress and dismissed 
with no further protection than is involved 
in Judge Barrett’s warning “‘notto do it 
again.” Asthe evidence now stands it is 
impossible for us to doubt that Odberr M. 
Hartt is the worst injured man in the State 
of New York. Which one of us is destined 
to stand next in his shoes we will not under- 
take to predict. 


THE evidence, already gathered, leaves 

scarcely a doubt that some of the striking 

engineers of the Chicago, Burlington and 

Quincy Railroad Company, have entered 

into a conspiracy te injure the property of 

thecompany. The following circular issued 

by Hege, the Chairman of the Grievance 

Committee in Chicago, tells the story as to 

the nature and plan of this conspiracy: 

‘The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy hasonly 

got about one-half of the men prior to the strike. 

They want about 400 to 500 more engineers. We 

have decided to call on you to furnish one or two 
men from your division. We will ask the same 
of all divisions throughout the country to come 
and apply for situations on the “*Q” under as- 
sumed names, and, as soon as they get to work, 
to correspond with John Sowers, National 
Hotel, Chicago, for instructions. The object is 
to disable engines in every way they can, and, 
on a given day, to quit work in a body after re- 
ceiving instructions from us. The company is 
on its last leg, and by this means we propose to 
take the other. Wedon’t want any of them to 
come here, but to make applications at the fol- 
lowing points: Aurora, Galesburgh, Burlington, 
Creston, Plattsmouth, Lincoln, and McCook. 
Be very careful whom you select to come, men 
that don’t talk too much, or who are in the 
habit of drinking. Supply them with plenty of 
sal soda and emery. Have them get leave of 
absence for thirty or more days. 

“P, S.—Please dof#t let this outside except 

within yourselves and those you select to come. 
Please answer on receipt of this.” 
This circular was sent to various divisions 
of the Brotherhood of Engineers in different 
parts of the country, and by these divisions 
was kept a secret. At last, however, the 
fact came to the knowledge of the company. 
The evidence already secured shows that 
such a malignant plan was in process of 
execution. John Sowers, as mentioned in 
the circular, is a false name for Hoge. It is 
to be hoped that these rascais will be pur- 
sued with the utmost vigilance by the 
authorities, and brought.to condign punish- 
ment. 





WE have the scheme of Mr. Parnell for 
an ideal government of the British Empire. 
He would have England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales governed oy local parliaments, 
of one house, at London, Dublin, Edin 
burg, and Cardiff.. He would then trans- 
form the House of Lords into a represnta- 
tive imperial body, having members from 
all four of the divisions of Great Britain, 
and, ultimately, from all the ‘colonies. 
This is a magnificent scheme. It gives the 
lie tothose who declare that the Irish agita- 
tors want complete separation; and it offers 
Home Rule to Scotland and Wales as well 
astoIreland. Then it also appeals to the 
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verts the Upper House of Parliament into al 
useful representative body. At the same, 
time it appeals to the advocates of an Im-| 
perial Union who desire to have closer rela- | 
tions with the colonies. The latter is the} 
least important part of the scheme, we pre-} 
sume, in Mr. Parnell’s estimation, as it is) 
the weakest. It is a very pretty notion} 
to bring the colonies into closer relation | 


“with their mother country, but it is not | 


practical politics. The tendency is not to 
closer relation, but to separation, and the | 
time must soon come when Australia will | 
not consent to submit anything that con- | 
cerns its interests toa decision in Downing | 
Street. When the colonies can tax imports | 
from England we may be sure that the tie | 
that binds them to the mother country is} 
simply a sentimental one, and that tie we, | 
in the United States, are also glad to allow. | 

It is seriously to be hoped that we have | 
seen the last of that most Frenchy and! 
melodramatic hero, General Boulanger. 
Elected by as many constituencies as he 
could get to support him, he has avoided his 
duties in the Chamber of Deputies, and de- 
voted himself to making all the commotion 
he could, by seeking the alliance of the 
Monarchists in his designs against the Re- 
public. Last Thursday he came once more 
to the meeting of the Chamber, for the pur- 
pose of moving that it dissolve. He was 
severely attacked by the Prime Minister 
Floquet, who, in bitter but parliamentary 
language asked what business a man who 
had been neglecting his duties to hang 
about the sacristies and antechambers of 
princes had to criticise the Parliament of 
the Republic. The doughty General got 
angry, and time after time in his reply, 
stigmatized the Premier as an impudent 
liar. This, which exceeded the license even 
of Senators Ingalls and Voorhees, evoked 
the indignation of the House, which passed 
a vote of censure on the little idol of the 
populace, whereupon he resigned his seat 
again. Then Floquet made his one mistake 
—from a Christian, not a French stand- 
point—anfl challenged the General toa duel, 
which was fought the next morning. But 
when measuring swords Floquet made no 
mistakes. He fought for blood, and the 
civilian was quite too much for the soldier, 
and gave him a severe wound in the neck, 
while escaping unharmed himself. To be 
censured by the Chamber, to be forced to 
resign, to be beaten in the duel he had pro- 
voked, is a bad record for one half-day, and 
the fickle people are likely to lose their love 
for one whose future is so questionable. 





PARIS with its duel, the result of which 
may have saved a revolution, is not alone 
the past week in sensational developments. 
Germany has had two great sensations; one 
that of the attack of the doctors on Dr. 
Mackenzie, and the other the removal by 
force of the young Prince of Servia from the 
custody of his mother at Wiesbaden. The 
justice of the case does not seem to enter 
muchinto the decision of tue matter, only 
its dynastic and political bearings. The 
Queen of Servia and her husband do not 
agree, and she is charged with an effort to 
increase Russian influence in Servia. Of 
course she denies it, but being thedaughter 
of a Russian colonel, she is not believed. 
She has separatedfrom her husband, and 
has had charge of her boy. Milan desires 
an absolute divorce and the subservient 
clergy wiil doubtless accommodate him. 
The real interest in this affair is the evi- 
dence it offers that Germany isin close al- 
liance with Austria, and supports Austria 
as against Russia even to the extent of 
sending twenty policemen and taking by 
force Queen Natalie’s son from her, when 
she happened to be on German territory, 
and sending him back to his father. The 
visit of the young Emperorof Germany to 
his kinsman, the Czar, has caused some 
alarm in Austria as endangering the al- 
liance against Russia, but this kidnapping 
of the Servian Prince from his mother may 
restore confidence. The personal interests 
of subordinate members of a reigning fam- 
ily do not count at all in political matters, 
as we have discovered in the Battenberg- 
Marriage incident. 


THE doctors’ quarrel over the treatment 
of the late Emperor of Germany is disgrace- 
ful, but not much more so than some other 
quarrels of doctors over the last hours of 
distinguished patients that we in America 
have had knowledge of. Drs. Bergmann 
and Gerhardt have been decorated by the 
Emperor after publishing a statement re- 
flecting in the severest manner on the skill 
and honesty of Dr. Mackenzie, the English 
doctorin chief charge of the late Emperor 
Frederick’s case. That means that Bis- 
marck approves of this attack, signed by 
these two doctors, but not signed by eight 





other German doctors who were in consul- 
tation in thecase. The presumption is that 
these two dissatisfied and jealous doctors 
are wrong, and that seems to be the view in 
Vienna as well as London. But the chief 
interest in this case again, as in that of the 
Servian Queen Natalie, is in the political 
bearing of the matter. It were hardly worth 
Bismarck’s while to allow this attack to be 
published, unless there were some attack 
meant either on the dowager Empress Vic- 
toria, or on the legitimacy of Frederick’s 
own elevation to the throne. If it can be 
made to appear that the concealment of the 
real fatal nature of the Emperor’s malady 
was purposely concealed and denied so that 
Frederick might succeed to the throne, and 
so that Victoria might be Empress, then 
the charge of fraud on the German nation 
can be made the ground of refusing Victo- 
ria her allowance as dowager Empress, and 
the action taken toward liberalism in re- 
moving Puttkamer, etc., can be reversed by 
the present young Emperor without so 
much appearance of disloyalty to the mem- 
ory of his father. At any rate the .oyalists 
of the divine-right sort are in the saddle, 
and are likely to stay there nntil William 
dies, or tnere is a revolution. The look of 
things is ominous. 


WE aave the following legal information 
from E. Merrins, Esq., of this city, which 
stillfurther emphasizes the need of uniferm 
marriage laws: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In so far as the editorial note on the contem- 
plated marriage of Prince Amadeo with his 
niece assumes that such a marriage would be 
illegal in this country it is hardly correct. It 
is true that in England and in some of the 
states marriages between uncles and nieces are 
void, but the rule is otherwise in New York. 
See Matter of Williams, 2 City Court Reports, 
148, decided in 1885, holding that an uncle may 
lawfully marry his niece, and Campbell v. 
Cranton, 8 Abbott’s New Cases, 363, holding 
that a marriage between a nephew and an aunt 
would be valid, altho the agreement to marry 
between such persons would be void. The New 
York statute defining the forbidden degrees is 
as follows: *‘ Marriages between parents and 
children, including grandparents and grand- 
children of every degree, ascending and de- 
scending, and between brothers and sisters of 
the half, as well as of the whole blood, are de- 
clared to be incestuous and absolutely void.” 
(8 R. S. (7th ed.] p. 2882, $3.) 


....Here is a bit of astonishing sense. 
The people of Stratford, Conn , are going to 
spend some thousands of dollars to reclaim 
asalt marsh which is the breeding place of 
the mosquitoes which infest the town. 
About New York people look upon mosqui- 
toes as a visitation of God, and a proposi- 
tion to increase the value of New Jersey 
property by abolishing the curse of mosqui- 
toes would be looked upon as preposterous. 
We can imagine how the hardy legislator 
would be hooted down who should offer, at 
Trenton, a bill for a commission to consider 
the means of reducing this plague which 
costs the state many millions a year. Yet 
to destroy the mosquito, by reclaiming his 
breeding-place, is probably quite feasible. 
The wonder is that, apart from the mos- 
quitoes, these enormous stretches of rich 
meadow close to this city are still as wild 
and wet as two hundred years ago. 


....We commend to the Evening Post, 
which has represented the Advance as a 
Republican bolter on account of the inter- 
nal revenue plank, to the following, from 
the Advance itself : 

“Those people who are trying to make out 
that the so-called ‘Herman Raster Resolution 
of 1872’ is the ‘creed of the Repubiican Party 
upon the temperance question of to-day,’ have 
evidently forgotten the history of Ananias and 
Sapphira.” 


Raster himself is disgusted with the tem- 
perance plank and thus expresses him- 
self: 

“The Republican Party, as such, stands com- 
mitted as the temperance party, without the 
courage of committing itself directly to the full 
extent of prohibition. Through this abominable 
play the Republican Party may gain toits ranks 
a few renegade Prohibitionists, but how many 
German Republicans can now remain true to 
the Republican Party ?”’ 


.... The overwhelming victory of the Lib- 
erals in the Manitoba election is something 
beyond all precedent in Canadian politics. 
Out of thirty-eight members of the new 
legislature only five will be Conservatives. 
Norquay, leader of the Conservatives, was 
returned by only two majority. It will be 
remembered that the Conservative Govern- 
ment of Canada did its best to prevent rail- 
road communication with the United 
States, trying to force all products to go 
East instead of South, and that this almost 
ended in a revolt. The Western province 
may be depended on favoring Commercial 
Union, if not an eyen closer relation with 





the United States. But it is not likely to, 
seek union so long as Dakota is not ad-' 
mitted as a state. 


-.--Here is a letter worth writing and. 
publishing. The Archbishopof Canterbury | 
gave a garden-party to the members of both | 
Houses of Parliament, and an invitation} 


went to Col. Hughes Hallett, who ought to) 
have been expelled from Parliament on the} 
discovery of his relations with his wife’s: 


step-daughter. But he has been a marked 
man ever since, and now the Archbishop’s 
letter burns the brand deeper: 
“ LAMBETH PALACE, July 10th, 1888, 
“Sir: Iam desired by the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury to express his regret that a card of invi- , 


tation to a garden-party at Lambeth was for- 
warded to you through inadvertence, and to re- 
quest that it may be returned and not used. 
“ Your obedient servant, 
**MontTaGcu Fow.er, Chaplain. 
* ToCol. Hughes Hallett. M. P.” 


-...The Local Option Law passed by the 
State of New Jersey is now being tested be- 
fore the courts of the state. An order for 
an election in Gloucester County has been 
issued in accordance with the law, and the 
liquor traffic has met the order by an appeal 
against its constitutionality, which must go 
through the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Errors. This involves considerable ex- 
pense, which the Central Local Option Com- 
mittee does not have as abundant means to 
meet as has the liquor interest. We trust, 
however, that churches and individuals will 
remember that B. C. Lippincott, D.D., of 
Woodbury, N. J., is treasurer of the Com- 
mittee. 


....Those who are trusting “in them- 
selves that they are righteous,” and not in 
Christ, and expect at last to get into 
Heaven on the basis of their good deeds, 
would do well to read the parable of the 
Publican andthe Pharisee. This parable 
was uttered by the great Teacher for the 
instruction of just such people; and the in- 
struction is good in any age. The man 
who bases his hope of Heaven on his own 
merits will have to abandon this theory, or 
never get there. The religion expressed in 
the publican’s prayer, *‘ God be merciful to 
me a sinner,’’ isthe kind that secures the 
divine favor. . 


..-Bishop Foss,of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, in asermon published in the 


-July number of The Homiletic Review, 


thus characterizes modern Spiritualism: 


“I believe the so-called modern Spiritualism 

to be about nine-tenths self-deception and one- 
tenth devil.” 
The Bishop, whether right or not in the 
proportions stated, is quite right as to the 
constituents of modern Spiritualism. Take 
out the “self-deception” and the ‘‘devil’’ 
element and there would be very little of it 
left. 


.... We have, in this country, a new eccle- 
siastical dignitary, the Chief Rabbi, who 
comes to New York from Wilna, to preside 
over the various Orthodox Jewish congre- 
gations in this city and vicinity. His name 
is Rabbi Jacob Joseph Jaspa, and he is re- 
ported to be a prodigy of rabbinical learn- 
ing, as well as a man of integrity and wis- 
dom. We notice that tne organs of the 
more liberal Jews have very little to aay of 
him, from which we judge that they think 
they have very little use for a Chief Rabbi. 


.... The lawyers of this city are expressing 
opinions on the question whether the re- 
cent marriage between the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Mrs. Hammersley was accord- 
ing to the lawsof this state a valid mar- 
riage. This marriage, according to the prin- 
ciples stated by Judge Iugraham in ex- 
pounding these laws with respect to di- 
vorced persons, is clearly in this state no 
marriage at all, whatever it may be else- 
where. 


.... The life of Christ, as drawn in the 
Gospel narrative, if we deduct therefrom 
the closing scenes thereof, certainly does 
not appear to have been characterized by 
unusual sufferings. It is at the close of this 
life, especially in the Garden of Gethsemane 
and on the cross, that the elements of suf- 
fering become prominent. It was then 
that, by the offering of himself, he made 
the great atonement through which sinners 
are to be saved. 

.»e- We do not believe that the Democrats 
in Congress seriously expect to pass the 
Mills bill, or any other bill in regard to the 
tariff. What they are really after is nota 
reduction of the surplus, but the re-election 
of President Cleveland and the control of 
all branches of the Government. Not prac- 
tical legislation, but political success, is the 
prize they are seeking to win. The same is 
true of President Cleveland himself. 


..--It is preeminently true that every 
minister of the Gospel needs to havea full 








mind that*cannot be exhausted by any 
amount of draining. The way to have such 
a mind is to acquire the habit of daily 
studying the Scriptures, and also meditat- 
ing much each day upon the contents of 
the Scriptures so studied. This will keep 
the mind always abundantly supplied with 
topics and themes suited to the Christian 
pulpit. 


...-The Chicago Legal News gives the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate a sharp 
rebuke for its course in regard to the nom- 
ination of Mr. Fuller for Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Committee simply reported the nomi- 
nation back to the Senate without any rec- 
ommendation one way or the other; and 
this the News regards as a ‘‘ cowardly act,’ 
and is not mistaken in its opinion, 


.-. ‘He that is not with meis against 
me,’’ said the Saviour, teaching that in re- 
spect to his service no one can occupy aneu- 
tral position. The man whois not on the 
side of Christ actually and positively, is 
practically against him. His influence is 
against him, and his exampie is against 
him. Therecanin the nature of things be 
no neutral position with respect to his 
claims. 


...-The British Government paid five 
hundred million dollars to defray the royal 
expenses of George [II and George IV, 
whose combined reigns covered the years 
1760 to 1830. It also paid thirty-two million 
and five hundred thousand dollars for the 
expenses of William IV, who played the 
réle of king from 1830 to 1887. Kings and 
queens are very costly luxuries. 


....The man who takes good care of his 
moments, will be sure not to waste hours; 
and he who takes good care of his hours 
will be sure not to waste days. The econo- 
mies that win success in life are those that 
apply to little things, and are there fre- 
quently repeated. The same rule is true of 
the prodigalities that lead to failure and 
defeat. 


--.-The Sun of this city makes a good 
point in saying: 

“The Mills bill ought to be beaten because it 
does not secure the necessary reduction of the 
surplus. It isacondition which confronts us, 
not a theory.” 

The real intent of the bill is not legislation, 
but the re-election of President Cleveland. 


.... The Democratic Party is in the North- 
ern States notoriously the rum party, in al- 
liance with the rum interest, and largely 
dependant upon it for success, All temper- 
ance people should take this fact into the 
account, and not so cast their votes this fall 
as to favor, either directly or indirectly, the 
success of the Democratic Party. 


....President Cleveland last week nomi- 
nated five Territorial judges, only one of 
whom resided in the territory for which he 
was nominated. And yet the National 
Democratic Convention of 1884 declared 
. that ‘‘the selection of Federal officers for 
the territories should be restricted to citi- 
zens resident therein.” . 


...-Imitation of Christ on earth, and 
perfect likeness to his moral character 
hereafter—the one to be sought while here, 
and the other to be attained in Heaven— 
constitutes the idea of a true Christian. 
He will at last morally be like the Lord 
whom he loves, and in whom he believes. 


.... The London Daily News hits the nail 
squarely on the head, when it says: ‘‘ Presi- 
dent Cleveland shows that he is the Free 
Trade candidate in everything but the 
name.”’ This is the simple truth, and if he 
were strictly honest he would not be 
squeamish about the name. 


...-The logic of the duel.—General Bou- 
langer to Premier Floquet: “You are an 
impudent liar.” Premier Floquet: “ Meet 
me to-morrow with swords and prove it.” 
They fight, and Floquet runs his swordinto 
Boulanger’s neck. Conclusion: Floquet is 
not an “‘impudent liar.”’ 


.... That organ of the liquor interest, the 
Washington Sentinel, says General Harri- 
son is ‘‘areligious and temperance fanatic,” 
and would be “worse than Hayes” in the 
White House. It doesn’t talk that way 
about the nominee of the Democratic Party. 

....Suffering, in any form and from any 
cause, when it has a compensation in the 
moral benefit derived therefrom, always 
gives more than it takes away. The good 
imparted is of a much higher erder than 
that which is lost. 


...-The great Missionary Conference in 
London received but little attention from 
the London secular press. They almost en- 
tirely ignored it, except to sneer at it as 
the Times did. The kingdom cometh not 





with observation. 
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Heligions Sutelligence. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUN- 
cIL. 


BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D. 





Tue Fourth General: Council of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian System assembled in the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, Regent 
Square, July 3d, at 11 a.M., and was 
opened with religious services. The spa- 
cious edifice was well filled with dele- 
gates, citizens and visitors from many 
lands, who have been attracted by this 
great convocation. The building itself, 
so fragrant with the memory and minis- 
try of the eloquent James Hamilton, its 
former pastor, and author of ‘Life in 
Earnest,” and other well-known works, 
lent peculiar interest to the occasion. 
The weather, like almost every day for 
the last month in London, was damp and 
at times showery ; but this did not chill 
the enthusiasm of the audience nor the 
fervor cf the exercises. The devotional 
services were rendered by the Rev. Jo- 
seph T. Smith, D.D., of Baltimore, who 
was Moderator of the General Assembly 
that met at Omaha in 1887. Then fol- 
lowed a very able and appropriate sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes, 
the popular and eloquent successor of 
Hamilton as pastor of this church, and 
who has recently become Principal of the 
Presbyterian College in London. The 
cburch has thus become vacant, greatly 
to the regret of his attached parishioners, 
Dr. Dykes took for his subject ‘‘ The 
Christian Commonwealth.” and for his 
text the revised version of Matt. xxiii, 8- 
12: ‘* But be ye not called Rabbi, for One 
is your Teacher, and all ye are brethren. 
Neither be ye called masters ; for One is 
your Master, even the Christ. But he 
that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant. And whosoever shall exalt him- 
self shall be humbled, and whosoever 
shall humble himself shal! be exalted.” 
The whole discourse was happily con- 
ceived, carefully wrought out, histori- 
cally illustrated from the annals of the 
Presbyterian polity and theology, and 
wisely applied to the occasion. It 
made a profound impression upon the 
Council, and was immediately requested 
for publication. THE INDEPENDENT could 
scarcely do a better service to its host of 
readers than by reproducing it entire. 
Those who are familiar with the preach- 
er’s eminent ability both in the pulpit and 
in his books, will welcome this very strik- 
ing and powerful demonstration of our 
Lord’s teachings concerning the principle 
of individual freedom as the basis of the 
spiritual kingdom of God on earth, espe- 
cially in’ view of the limitations and in- 
genious applications of the texts, ‘‘ One is 
your Teacher”; ‘‘One is your Father”; 
“One is your Master.” The concluding 
passages embraced a powerful plea for 
liberty of conscience versus human au- 
thority; for unity in spirit and service 
rather than mere uniformity of external 
organization; and for a wider comprehen- 
sion and more enduring reunion in creed 
and ritual, in methods and service, not 
only among Presbyterians, but among all 
Evangelical Churches and Christian peo- 
ple. 

The Rev. Theodore Monod, of Paris, 
conducted the closing religious exercises. 
Immediately afterward Dr. Dykes 
called the Council to order, and offered 
prayer, in which the Bishops of the Pan- 
Anglican Conference, now in session at 
Lambeth, were tenderly remembered as 
co-workers in the. same great common- 
wealth, and special intercession was made 
for Queen Victoria, the Presidents of 
France and of the United States, the Em- 
perors and Kings of the Continent, and 
for all Churches and nations. 

The Rev. Dr. William E. Moore, of Co- 
lumbus,Ohio, was then called to the chair 
and presided throughout the session. The 
Rev. Drs. W. G. Blaikie and G. D. Math- 
ews were re-elected as secretaries and 
the Rev. Dr. W.H. Roberts, of Cincinnati, 
was made assistant secretary. A brief 
but impressive statement was made by the 
Rev. Dr. Charteris, of Edinburgh, in ref- 
erence to deceased members of the last 





General Council at Belfast, most promi- 
nent among whom were the late Rev. Drs. 
A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, and W. Flem- 
ing Stevenson of Dublin. Reports from 
the European and American sections of 
the Executive Commission were briefly 
made by Drs. Cairns, of Edinburgh, and 
Chambers, of New York, and after some 
more routine business the Council ad- 
journed. 

At4 P.M. a public reception was given 
to the delegates and invited guests, by 
London friends, in the spacious and 
elegant grounds of Argyll Lodge, which ‘ 
were kindly lent for the purpose by the 
Duke of Argyll. His Grace was detained 
by duties in the House of Lords, but sent 
a kind note of regret, expecting, however, 
to arrive before the Council should de- 
part. Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, wel- 
comed the guests (who numbered, it is 
said, exactly 666, including many ladies). 
Lord Balfour, who is physically a really 
noble looking nobleman, of middle age, 
and ecclesiastically is eminent among 
Scotch Presbyterians, also gracefully pre- 
sided at the assembly in the large tent, 
extending the curtesies of the occasion 
to allpresent. Responses were made by 
Drs. Donald Frazer and McLeod, of Lon- 
don; R. B. Welch, of Auburn, N. Y.; 
Burns, of Halifax; Gray, of Edinburgh; 
Lynd, of Belfast; M. Bersier of Paris, and 
M. Szalatnay, of Bohemia; each speaker 
representing the Church of his'’own coun- 
try. Refreshments were then served in 
two adjacent tentsto all present. Noth- 
ing occurred to mar the full enjoyment 
of this ‘‘Garden-party,” except the fre- 
quent showers of rain that fell during 
the visit. These, however, did not spoil 
the good-humor of the hundreds of 
guests, for we have learned that in this 
unusually wet time in London and the 
British Isles generally, umbrellas are 
about as necessary as hats and overcoats. 
The proceedings concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Balfour. 

The real work of the Council began 
next day—July 4th. Its inauguration 
has been auspicious. Its membership ) 
includes representative men from Austria, 
Belgium, Bohemia, France, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Moravia, Spain, Switzerland, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Can- 
ada, the United States, Australia, Ja- 
maica, New Zealand, Brazil, Syria, Japan, 
Ceylon, China, India, Eastern and South- 
ern Africa. The whole number of dele- 
gates is about 300, representing over four 
million communicants and about twenty 
millions of people of the Reformed 
churches holding the Presbyterian sys- 
tem and scattered around the world. 

One of the most valuable documents of 
this Council is the printed report of the 
Committee on Statistics, which is a mar- 
vel of patient labor and of immense de- 
tail representing this entire family of 
churches, which embrace no less than 
78 different branches, having 1,392 pres- 
byteries, 209 synods, 3,603,225 communi- 
cants, together with their educational 
institutions, missions at home and in 
foreign lands, contributions for religious 
and benevolent purposes and congrega- 
tional objects, and many other particu- 
laria—all of which will be found in its 
volume of proceedings. 

While not a few of the delegates were 
also members of the late General Mis- 
sionary Conference, this Council, as a 
whole, is a very different body of men. 
It has no female delegates as had the 
Conference. It is a much smaller assem- 
bly; its program is not overcrowded with 
subjects of papers and addresses; it is 
more compact, homogeneous and more 
easily managed, and intellectually and 
for eminence of position and services its 
delegates will not suffer by contrast with 
those of that immense conclave from 
nearly all Protestant Churches. 

Neither in ability and general impor- 
tance to evangelical Christendom and to 
the unevangelized nations will this Coun- 
cil be of less value than the contemporary 
Lambeth Conference of Episcopal Bishops, 
who are discussing some of the same great 
social and religious problems in their 
secret sessions, and who represent that 
immense section of the Christian Church 





in our own times, But it is worthy of 





mention that prayers are made daily in 
the Council for God’s blessing to guide 
and rest upon the Bishops, of whom it is 
said 130 are present, and whose sessions 
will continue throughout this whole 
month of Juiy. 

These three great convocations, held in 
the greatest city of the world, at nearly 
the same time and for substantially the 
same objects, mark a new period in the 
thought, the spirit and the activities of 
the principal ecclesiastical bodies of Prot- 
estant countries. Their unity of purpose, 
plans and efforts, their grapple with 
burning questions of the times, and their 
evangelistic spirit of intelligent consecra- 
tion to Christ and the lost world, are good 
signs of progress and of power, and their 
profound seriousness and sense of abso- 
lute dependence upon the help of the 
Holy Spirit, indicate where their 
strength lieth. 

Reserving further accounts for the next 
mail, I must close now with this prelimi- 
nary report. 

LONDON, July 5th, 1888. 
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D. L. MOODY AND THE COLLEGE 
STUDENTS. 


BY S. E. BRIDGMAN, 











THERE is a peculiar dreariness about a 
college campus in vacation, however de- 
lightful its location. The nameless charm 
of student life taken out, the contrast of si- 
lence and neglect is sharp, even painful. 
We hail with gladness the autumn days 
when again the joyous college life is re- 
sumed, 

But at Northfield Seminary, in the upper 
corner of the Old Bay State, where in term 
time some two hundred and seventy-five 
bright and earnest girls gather, vacation 
days are made the liveliest of the year. 
Mr. Moody, who never seems conscious of 
weariness of body or soul, whose rest is 
found in action, utilizes the buildings and 
the grounds of the Seminary by opening a 
school for Bible study for college boys. 
These are gathered from England, Canada 
and the States—a cosmopolitan crowd, rep- 
resenting many different denominations, 
and yet here fused into one. No fairer place 
in fair New England can be found than tbis 
charming historic town. Located on a wide 
plateau or terrace, the Connecticut loiter- 
ing lazily at its feet, as if reluctant to leave 
this entrancing spot, with nearer hills and 
the distant mountains of New Hampshire 
aud Vermont, rich with foliage, with sun- 
set of amber and gold, the village rests in 

uict peace. 

Some 450 students are here for fifteen 
days. They are found in the Seminary 
buildings; they make the new hotel ring 
with a healthy merriment; they are en- 
camped in tents on the hillside; their ban- 
ners and streamers wave a welcome to all; 
their evening songs are caught by the moun 
tain and thrown back to the gladsome 
throng of singers. 

Music and melody, fun, frolic, tennis, 
base-ball, bathing, athletic sports, contests 
most friendly among the rival clans, go on; 
and towering above all is the spirit of devo- 
tion and consecration manifested by these 
young giants, who are to be mighty factors 
in the world’s work, and shape, to some ex- 
tent, the twentieth century. The far-seeing 
Moody is the chieftain, whose word is law, 
and yet who rules with the tenderness of a 
father. He believes in play as well as work, 
is full of exuberant life himself, and enjoys 
honest fun as well as any one. He wants 
these students to find here recreation for 
the body, to return better equipped for 
study in the fall. Hence each afternoon is 
given to healtbful exercise, and the men 
are turned loose to enjoy the grand scenery 
about them. This is the third annual gath- 
ering. Heretofore the spiritual and intel- 
lectual program of each morning has been 
so appetizing that, altho the plan has been 
to hold no meetings in the afternoon, yet in 
quiet glen, or on the hillside, or in groves, 
knots of men would gather to discuss the 
forenoon’s work, or to catch alone some 
brilliant teacher, to question him on these 
mighty themes. 

This year an absolute veto is placed upon 
all study, however hungry the students are 
for instruction. The services are of the 
most informal nature, and hence delightful 
surprises are ever coming to one. There is 
no Saratoga program cut and dried, 
speakers announced, “limited to twenty 
minutes,’’ and the exercises all measured 
off by a yard-stick. You can no more get 
an order of exercises from Mr. Moody than 
you can plan for the blowing of the wind. 
Now you will have a free conversation, the 





students firing at will their questions to 
be answered by the scholarly men gathered 
on the platform; then some practical truth 
will be presented to vitalize and quicken 
the soul. Now a day will be given to 
Bible study, the analyzing of some Book or 
Epistle, and under the bright light thrown 
upon it by brilliant professors a grander, 
deeper meaning will leap out from old 
familiar words. Life, glad energetic life is 
infused into every gathering. These meet- 
ings are held in the chapel of ‘‘ Stone Hall,” 
so arranged that a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred may be packed therein. There is no 
place for weariness. Mr. Moody observes 
everything. He is quick to see when an audi- 
ence desires rest, and by some flash of keen 
wit, by the ordering of a window opened, a 
door closed, a blind adjusted, or by throw- 
ing in a song, will bring a change of posi- 
tion, so that the usual fatigue of two or 
three hours’ session is not felt. The sing- 
ing, by a chorus of a hundred voices, is 
something never heard elsewhere. We 

have attended scores of conventions, and 

listened to uplifting music, but never 
have we been so moved and stirred as 
here. Mr. Sankey, Professor Towner, 

and others widely known in evangelistic 

work are present, and ‘Songs New and 

Old” ring out across the valley and up the 

mountain sides, borne on the wings of the 

wind. The story told of the singing 

of the ‘“‘ Ninety and Nine” in the vil- 

lage church, andheard a mile away by a 

godless man, resulting in his conversion, is 

familiar to many of your readers. A num- 

ber of the “ Mt. Hermon Boys ”’ are here as- 
sisting in hotel or camp, thus earning a 

little to help them on, and they add much 

tothe musical department, Among the many 

speakers we will name, Hudson Taylor, 

just from the great Missionary Conference 

at London. Said one of the speakers at Ex- 
eter Hall on that occasion, ‘“‘We want lead- 

ers; what would the China Inland Mission 

have been without Mr. Hudson Taylor ?” 

His life has been an object-lesson for mis- 

sionaries everywhere and his history is 

among the remarkable chaptets in the 

world’s evangelization. Mr. Moody is for- 

tunate in securing a man of such power for 

this encampment. This feature of mission- 

ary work is made a prominent one, and the 

result of the two conventions already held is 

marked and blessed. 

The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, D.D., 
of the Sunday-School Times, is a 
great favorite. His wide experience, 
his travels in the East, his habits of 
close observation, his winning style, attract 
young men who, with note-book in hand, 
catch truth to be utilized in coming days. 
C. K. Ober, R. C. Morse, George A. Hall, 
Russell Sturgis, prominent in Young 
Men’s Christian Association and inter-col- 
legiate work, arouse great enthusiasm 
among the students. The simple fact is 
that Mr. Moody knows his men and their 
adaptation to reach the class. of 
students gathered by his invitation, 
and hence a “dull meeting” is simply im- 
possible. His own personality is infused 
into every session, and when he finds rest is 
a mystery. 

It is not au easy thing to feed such 
an army of ravenous, hungry fellows in 
the country, but it is done quietly and 
easily underthe supervision of Harry Went- 
worth, a business man of Chicago. Mr. 
Moody has an eye to all details and seems 
ubiquitous, the last man to be seen at night 
and the first to meet in the morning. 

The English delegation are very enthusi- 
astic over the school and its great power. 
With such devoted scholars to teach as those 
already named, with Professor Harper, of 
Yale, to plead for more thorough and careful 
study of the Bible, with the reverent, tender 
devoted spirit infused into all the gather- 
ings, with other pastors and laymen widely 
known upon whom to call at a moment’s 


. notice, this third Annual Meeting may have 


an honored place among the mighty agen- 
cies now at work for the world’s redemp- 
tion. " 

Saturday evening the enthusiastic stu- 
dents clamored for a service from Mr. 
Moody himself. He was forced to yield to 
the pressure, and, with a merry twinkle of 
the eye, said, ‘‘ And I will give you but one 
hour! Sendin your questions, and I will 
answer them.’’ Pointed, practical ques- 
tions were presented, and answered with 
such tact, wisdom, tenderness, mingled 
with shrewd advice, as to rouse the beys to 
loudest applause and intensest enthusiasm. 
While the clock was striking nine Mr. 
Moody was in the midst of a sentence, when 
he broke off with “‘ Rise and sing the Dox- 
ology,’’ and before the echo of the last 
stroke had faded the audience were dis- 
missed. A fire-alarm could not have 
chopped off more quickly an address than 
the iron clang in the tower above. Sunday 
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the Rey. Dr. Broadus, the Rev. Hudson 
Taylor and Bishop Hendrix, with Mr. 
Moody, gave intensely interesting sermons; 
and yet the students were not tired out, al- 
tho Mr. Moody, in reply to their demand 
for more services, had threatened to give 
them for once enough! Even then, at the 
close of the day, in answer to the question, 
** Now, boys, are you satisfied ?”” the shout 
went up, ‘“‘ No!”’ 

Mr. Moody’s magnetic power is felt every 
moment, and there are no dull hours where 
he reigns. 

NORTHFIELD, MASS, July 9th, 
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THE SOCIETIES OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 








BY FRANK W. RUGGLES, 





THE Seventh Annual Convention of So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor began its four 
days session in Chicago, Thursday morn- 
ing, July 5th. President,W.J. Van Patten, 
of Burlington, Vt., called the convention to 
order. Following the devotional exercises 
were addresses of welcome. The Rev. E. 
D. Burr spoke for the Chicago churches; 
Mr. C. B. Holdredge for the Illinois Union; 
Mr. C. W. French for the Chicago Union, 
and General Secretary L. W. Messer, for 
the Chicago Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. President Van Patten responded 
happily for the Convention and thanked 
the Chicago and [llimois organizations for 
their cordial reception, 

Reports concerning the progress of the 
work throughout the country were then 
made, after which Secretary Ward ap- 
nounced the Committees on Resolutions, 
Credentials and Business, 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
subject **How the Society Aids the Church.” 
The opening paper was by the Rev. J. L. 
Sewell, of Milton, Vt., in which he treated 
“The Work of the Society in Country 
Towns.” Mr. Sewell took the ground 
strongly that the country church must de- 
part from its tradition and recognize and 
empluy ‘‘ young life”’ in church work. The 
Rev. R. W. Brokaw, of Belleville, N. J., 
read an interesting paper on “ The Society 
an Aid to every Church.” Mr. W. H. Pen- 
nell, of Portland, Me., followed with a pa- 
per on the same subject, 

‘The Society asa Training School for the 
Church” was the subject of an eloquent 
address by the Rev. James L. Hill, of Med- 
ford, Mass. “Aggressive Church work isa 
necessity,”’ said Mr. Hill; “it is a demand 
of the times, to meet which requires thor- 
ough training. The Endeavor Society is to 
supply this training. It, moreover, teaches 
Christians to be Christians in business; 
brings the force of business life into the 
Church; brings the young men tothe front.” 

Mr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, was 


next introduced, and spoke of the need of a. 


change of Church methods. He said: “Io 
the Christian Endeavor Society was met the 
need of the nation.” 

The next speaker presented was the Bev. 
C. A. Dickenson, of the Berkeley Temple, 
Boston. ‘‘ Make the Church an active force 
seven days in the week,” said the speaker. 
To this end the Endeavor Society is a pow- 
erful agent. 

At the evening service President Clark, 
of the United Society, delivered his annual 
address. Mr. Clark’s address was masterly, 
in spirit thoroughly Christian, full of can- 
dor and wisdom. Self was unseen; the 
great work of the Society was uppermost. 
He isthe embodiment of the motto “For 
Christ andtheChurch.” Hespoke tenderly 
of his leaving his beloved church to give his 
time entirely to the interests of the Society 
of Christian Endeavor. ‘This great Society 
has expanded with marvelousrapidity,” said 
Mr. Clark, ‘‘and during the coming year its 
growth will be equally marked. The prob- 
lem that confronts us is: Howso to guide 
this mighty agency which God has raised 
up in our land, that it shall promote the 
utmost personal piety among our members, 
and the prosperity of the Church for which 
it lives. The world is dying for lack of a 
knowledge of Christ and for lack of a 
heroic enthusiasm in proclaiming Christ. 
To impart this knowlege, to kindle this en- 
thusiam, is the aim of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The most important duty 
of the Society is the training of individual 
members for usefulness in the Church. 
‘Not to be ministered unto but to minis- 
ter.’ ” 

General Secretary Geo. M. Ward also pre- 
sented his annual report. It indicated 
results full of weighty significance to the 
Church. In 1882, 50 members responded to 
the roll-call. To-day the answer comes 


from 325,000 members, organized into 5,000 
societies, and is heard around the globe— 
22,000 persons from the associate member- 


ship have, during the year, joined the 
Church, 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Wm. 
Shaw, presented at the Friday morning ses- 
sion, was full of encouragment. It showed 
a balance of $2,000 in the treasury July Ist; 
it also contained many valuable sugges- 
tions. The remaining time was devoted to 
a discussion of Society work. 

The afternoon papers treated of the Socie- 
ty as an evangelistic force. An original 
Christian Endeavor story, by “‘ Pansy ” was 
read by the writer (Mrs. Alden), at this ses- 
sion. 

In the evening, J. H. Barrows, D.D., pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Chica- 
go, delivered an eloquent address on the 
subject, ‘‘America for Christ.’? He was 
followed by Bishop Samuel Fallows, of 
Chicago, on the subject, ‘‘The Society of 
Christian Endeavor and Church Union.”’ 
Despite the almost insufferable heat, more 
than 4,000 persons listened to these inspir- 
ing addresses. 

Saturday morning was devoted to short 
addresses on the work of the various com- 
mittees of the Society. Many practical 
ideas were presented. In the afternoon the 
subject “‘How the Society may Aid the 
Church as a Missionary Force,’ was ably 
discussed by Arthur Mitchell, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 
The Rev. H. A. Schauffler, of Cleveland, 
O., and Mr. S. L. Mershon, of Evanston, Ill. 
The Committee on Nominations reported 
the name of Mr. W. J. Van Patten, of 
Burlington, Vt., for Moderator of the Con- 
vention, also a list of vice-presidents. Their 
report was accepted. 

Prof. W. R. Harper, of Yale University, 
the eminent Hebrew scholar, delivered a 
lecture in the evening on the subject “‘ Shall 
the Society of Christian Endeavor under- 
take, as a part of its prescribed work, a sys- 
tematic study of the Bible?” ‘This ques- 
tion contains two factors,” “‘he said, First 
the Bible; second the Society of Christian 
Endeavor.”’ Professor Harper madea strong 
plea for a kind of Bible study, differing 
from, but not conflicting with others in 
use—to strengthen that now being done. 
Make this an historical work, a literary 
work, a work of interpretation; reverent in 
spirit, comprehensive in method. Miss 
Franves E. Willard next addressed the 
Convention, urging the protection of the 
home and the purifying of hearts. _ 

This grand Convention was brought toa 
close on Sunday evening. Over 5,000 per- 
sons were present. It was an impressive 
hour! The devotional services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Mr. Kerr, of New Jer- 
sey. A comprehensive platform was pre- 
sented by the Committee on Resolutions, 
and adopted. Dr. Arthur Little, of the 
New England Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago, then gave an impressive address, di- 
rected to Christian workers. The Rev. 
Geo. N. Boynton, of the Union Church, Bos- 
ton, followed in an eloquent plea for purity 
of life. 

With brief and touching remarks from 
the moderator, Mr. Van Patten, and the 
singing of the Society hymn “‘God be with 
you till we meet again,” the great Conven- 
tion was declared adjourned. A consecra- 
tion service then followed, in which nearly 
the entire audience joined. In closing, the 
entire audience arose, joined hands and 
sang “ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE Congregational Year Book for 1888, 
which cannot be issued till August, will give 
the following summaries. These additions, 
removals and gains, it should be remem- 
bered, cover a period extending in several 
of the states to two years, and in others to 
various fractional parts of more than one 
year: 





Churches: whole number ............. 4,404 
” as evi s dost cee ceVeren 246 
» gain in number............. 127 
Members: whole number.............. 457,584 
» added on confession........ 41,156 
“ oo eee 26,185 
“ * total [189 not divided] 67,530 
as iti sent adrian dk 38,644 
- apparent increase.... ..... 28,886 

sad gain factual, comparing 
eee : 21,205 

a difference [due to inaccur- 
eee 7,681 
Baptioms: adult........ ...sccscccccseve 20,123 
" Rig nos Si desu eo vetbdeoees 11,966 
Families reported..................+.0. 268,775 
Sunday-schools: members............. 551,691 
ad gain in members.... 29,704 
" average attendance. 824,719 

set united with the 
Church from...... 18,399 

benevolent conatribu- 
CS OB Sco ccces dc - $162,012 
BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCHES: 
For the year 1887 only................. $2,095,485 
Increase Over 1885........6. sssseeeee - 418,275 


Of which for Foreign Missions...... 319,404 
o * RBaducation....<.......0. 221,237 

” * Church Building...... 122,590 

“ Home Missions........ 486,577 

“ Re Be iii i céteee ets 151,698 

“6 * Sunday-schools.... .. , 28,986 

2 © Fee Wiascccl scones 43,960 

a “© Ministerial Aid....... 9,153 

” “ Other objects.......... 787,781 
Legacies paid.............ccccececseeses 829,663 
Home Expenditures.... .............+ 5,078,980 
pe = Increase........... 1,169,755 


...-Since the secularization of the schools 
in Holland the “ evangelical’ population 
have organized a ‘‘Union’”’ to establish 
what are called “‘ Bible Schools.” , Their 
number has rapidly increased, and at the 
beginaing of last year there were 441 such 
schools, with 71,000 scholars, representing a 
capital of two million dollars, 








Missions. 


A CHECE IN KOREA. 
BY THE REV. GEO, W, GILMORE, 








A FEW months ago there appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT a communication from a resi- 
dent here on the subject of mission work in 
Korea. The position taken by the writer of 
that article was that ‘‘the doors are open for 
mission work,’’ and that it was, therefore, 
supererogatory to pray for them to be opened. 
The whole letter was a plea for more 
workers to enter a field the bars to which 
had been let down. However true that 
might have been at the time, within the last 
two weeks events have oceurred whieh have, 
to say the least, left the doors not more than 
ajar. 

About the middle of April last Mr. Un- 
derwood (Presbyterian) and Mr. Appenzeller 
(Methodist) started on a missionary tour 
through the northern provinces. They 
traveled under passport obtained from the 
Foreign Office of the Korean Government 
by the aid of the American Minister. It 
was generally known to the foreigners resi- 
dent here, that they proposed to adminis- 
ter the rites of Christianity to native con- 
verts, to teach and to distribute copies of 
the Scriptures in Chinese and Korean. It is 
also most probable that at least some of the 
high native officials knew ur suspected that 
this was their purpose. They had not been 
gone more than a week, betore a note ad- 
dressed to “ the American missionaries resi- 
dent inSeoul”’ was issued by the American 
Minister, stating that the Korean Govern- 
ment through their foreign office had re- 
quested him to use his authority to have the 
missionaries from America observe the 
terms of the treaty and cease to teach in the 
schools and elsewhere the doctrines of 
Christianity. It was therefore his duty to 
request them to cease teaching the Chris- 
tian religion, and to inform them that in 
this case they would be entitled to the pro- 
tection of the American flag. 

This note was dispatched to the absent 
missionaries, who at first proposed to con- 
tinue their trip, observing, however, the 
terms of the note. By telegraph they were 
informed that it would be wiser to return, 
and they replied that they would do so. 
This then is the state of the case at present. 
If the missionaries continue aggressive 
work the intimation is that they doso in de- 
fiance of treaty stipulations, and there- 
by put themselves from beneath the pro- 
tection of their flag. 

Now as to the reason for this. In the 
city of Seoul there are two hills of consider- 
able hight (nearly a thousand feet above 
the level of the business parts of the city) 
and over the tops of these the city wall 
runs. These two hills are on the north and 
and south sides of the city, nearly opposite 
each other, and they are called respectively 
the ‘‘North” and ‘South’ Mountains. 

Under the North Mountain is the palace, 
facing the south. 

There are resident in the city some Catho- 
lic priests who have acquired some property 
beneath the South Mountain in such an 
elevated position that it is plainly visible 
from his Majesty’s apartments. On this 
they proposed to erect a house and buildings 
for school work. The site was so conspicu- 
ous that it could be seen from almost all 
parts of the city. 

The King, understanding their purpose, 
and not wishing to have so conspicuously 
before his eyes and the eyes of the people 
a building of this kind, sent to the priests 
asking them to give up to him the ground 
and offering in return (1) to give them a site 
in some less elevated portion of the city, 
(2) to repay them the amount expended in 
buying the ground and buildings, and (3) 
to refund what they had paid out for re- 
pairs, etc. Tothis the answer was an ab- 
solute refusal, and the rumor is that this 





reply was couched in somewhat disrespect- 
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a 
fulterms. At any rate the King was en- 


raged, and some officials stated that he re- 
marked: ‘“ This work must be stopped,’’ re 
ferring to missionary proceedings. 

But the Catholics could not be enjoined 
from working and the Protestants left in 
peace. The consequence was the note from 
the American Legation referred to above. 
Following on this is, of course, a complete 
cessation of aggressive Christian work on 
the part of the Protestants. An attempt, 
as futile as it was short-sighted and foolish, 
was made by some of the missionaries to 
construe the note of our representative as 
including the ‘‘ American teachers’ of the 
Government school. My colleagues and 
myself, on our arrival in Seoul had, after 
careful inquiry, concluded that, if our work 
was totell at all toward the civilization and 
Christianizing of the country, it must be 
conducted with the utmost conservatism. 
Accordingly we have avoided with extreme 
care anything that approached a teaching 
of Christianity We desire to gain the con- 
fidence of his Majesty and of the officials in 
charge; and, besides, we felt that we had no 
right to teach forbidden or (as some construe 
the treaty), only unmentioned doctrines, 
in aschool entirely supported by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The attitude of Koreais peculiar. In no 
country so long shut out from intercourse 
with Western nations and with presumably 
so strong prejudices against them, have 
foreigners been received so kindly and 
treated so well. And neither in Japan nor 
in China was such early and such rapid 
progress made in the first years of mission- 
ary effort. Two years ago, within two 
years ofthe arrival cf the first Protestant 
missionary, the first convert was baptized 
in the capital. 

The accessions since then have been 
pumerous, and lately the Christians in sever- 
al villages have been organized into 
churches. The Government has seemingly 
winked at this, as it could not but be known 
that rapid evangelization has been going 
on. Whether this has contributed to the 
movement which has taken shape as detailed 
abeve [cannot say. Probablyithas. How- 
ever that may be, it is clear that for the 
present, for the good of the Church and as 
vital to its progress in this land, extreme 
circumspection is necessary on the part of 
the missionaries. I may mention that what 
seems like a continuation of the movement 
made by the authorities is the withdrawal 
fromthe missionaries of the soldier-servants 
allowed them by the Government. 

Isthis check temporary or permanent ? 
Most likely the former. The history of 
missions would lead us to expect that all 
would not be plain sailing. But the good 
will of the officials personally toward each 
of the missionaries gives ground for hoping 
that due circumspection will produce good 
results. The present movement partakes 
somewhat of a political character, and com- 
motions of that kind subside very soon 
among the Koreans. There is no need fora 
reduction of the working force of the Church 
here. It can even be augmented without 
much danger if the men sent are judicious 
in their behavior. 

Two years, at least, are required for get- 
ting a fair acquaintance with the language. 
And it isin accord with the observations of 
clear-headed men here to expect that men 
sent out now to learn the languageand gain 
a knowledge of the people might at the end 
of two years find their way open for effect- 
ive work. 

The two gentlemenof the mission who 
started to travel through North Korea, 
found living in the country under passport 
no less than four Catholic priests. It was 
felt by the former to be an injustice that 
the priests could live in the country, while 
they (the Protestants) might not travel 
there. It was quickly pointed out, how- 
ever, that the restrictions were probably 
due to the injudicious action of Catholics; 
that if Protestants observed treaty stipula- 
tions and Catholics did not, the distinction 
between them would soon be made bya 
people so shrewd as the Koreans; and that 
it was a matter of policy and of future good 
standing of Protestants to yield to the exi- 
gencies of the moment. It seems, therefore, 
that the best thing that the respective 
boards represented by the missionaries 
here can do is to instruct their workers 
here to go slowly, and to avoid challenging 
the opposition of the Government, With 
such precautions it seems not unlikely that 
his Majesty may before many years be in- 
duced to grant freedom in all respects to 
the couriers of our civilization and our re- 
ligion. Heisa shrewd king, and much as 
he might like to “open the doors,” he is 
much too wise to take such important 
steps while the prejudices of his people 
might compel him to retrace his way. 





SEOUL, KOREA, May Mth, 1888, 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 29th. 








THE TABERNACLE.—Exopvus xl, 1-16. 





NotTEs.—‘‘On the first day of the first 
month,”—It was eminently fitting that the 
putting together of all the finished parts to 
make them iuto the whole and completed 
tent of worship, should be begun on the 
first day of the year. It was now three 
hundred and fifty-one days since they had 
left Egypt, and ten months since they had 
encamped under Mt. Sinai, where they 
stayed sixty days longer. ** The taber- 
ncle of the tent of meeting.” —The student 
can search for himself the plan of this tent. 
The instructions were precise and minute, 
and included every detail of construction. 
The term ‘tabernacle,’ or rather ‘‘ dwell- 
ing,’”’ applies to the interior hangings, 
while the word “‘ tent’”’ is given to the cov- 
ering above it, which is hung on the outside 
of the framework. “Ark of the testi- 
mony.’’—This was a wooden box veneered 
with gold, built to contain the tables of 
stone; hence also called the ark of the 
covenant. On this chest was a heavy slab 
of gold. This was the mercy-seat. On each 
side of this were fashioned out of pure gold 
two cherubim. Between these angels was 
the special manifestation of God.——— 
** Screen the ark.’”’—By dropping a veil be- 
tween the pillars dividing the Holy Place 
from the Holy of Holies. Thus the ark could 
not be seen. “The table,” vs, 22, 23.— 
Set on the north side in the Holy Place. Each 
tribe was here represented by a flat loaf of 
upleavened bread. “* The candlestick.” 
—On the south side. The seven branching 
arms, a sacred number represented the per- 
fection of the light. “ The golden altar 
for incense.’’—Incense is symbolic of prayer. 
This was separated from the ark by the 
veil, as near as possible to the invisible 
God. ** Screen of the door.’’—Right be- 
fore the open front of the tent. Thus the 
crowd cannot see within the Ho'y Place. 
* The laver.”’—With the brazen altar 
of burnt offering were the only articles in 
the court. * Anointing oil.”,—One of 
the most ancient of rites; asymbol of con- 
secration to God. “Laver and its 
base.” —This was not described by Moses. 
The sanctification of Aaron and his sons is 
described in Leviticus viii and ix.——— 
“ Everlasting priesthood.’’—Throughout 
the old until the new dispensation of Christ. 

Instruction.—The tabernacle was the spe- 
cial revelation of God. In it was no picture 
or image of God; for he has not bcdy or di- 
mensions. Heis holy, pure and merciful. 
Here is the first embodiment of the spirit- 
ual thought that God is one. To those ig- 
norant Jews this tent preserved the purest 
religion in the world. In essence it is un- 
changed tu-day. Tous the tabernacle isa 
mighty symbol of the perpetual indwel’ing 
principle of holiness and purity—in short of 
Christ. 

It was well that the work of construction 
was begun on the first day of the year. 
That is a proper time for casting up old ac- 
counts and making resolutions for the 
future. But why should not every day be 
the first day to us of some sin or temptation 
conquered—of some new virtue or grace 
acquired through prayer and struggle from 
the willing hand of God ? 

The candlesticks were to be kept lighted 
that fire might be had at all times for the 
altar. Zeal and enthusiasm in Christian 
work, in spite of discouragements should 
never fail, so that when the deed is to be 
done there will be an instantaneous response 
to duty and an accomplishment of what the 
soul decrees. 

The Laver occupied a very prominent posi- 
tion in the court. Every priest had to use 
it. A clean body in school and at home 
makes it undoubtedly eusier for the child 
to have a clean heart all of the time. 

“Orderis Heaven’s first law.’’ If so let it 
be man’s. An eminent divine once said that 
the test of a successful Christian was the 
ability to plan ahead for Christ. A routine 
in one’s Christian life as well as in 
one’ business is necessary to Christian 
growth. 

If any one thinks he has a special call to 
minister as Aaron and his sons did, let 
him not hesitate to undergo any training 
or preparation that he may be suitably 
anointed and sanctified to occupy the priest’s 
office. 

Moses might have thought that he could 
have improved on God’s minute directions. 
Many make that mistake. He is great 
who simply does what God commands him. 
That is enough for any mau to do. It is 
a life’s work of intelligent action to do 





























fiterature. 


[The prompt mention m our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 





STEDMAN AND HUTCHINSON'S 
AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


THESE volumes are the first four of a 
series of ten, in which the entire English 
literature of the colonies and of the 
United States is to be represented by 
selections and extracts. The first is 
occupied with the early colonial litera- 
ture, and covers the period from the 
founding of Jamestown to about the year 
1676. The second volume extends thence 
to about 1764, giving specimens of the 
later colonial literature. The third repre- 
sents the literature of the American 
Revolution, very properly beginning with 
extracts from the works of Franklin. 
The fourth introduces the period 1788-1820 
The second volume, with less propriety, 
begins with selections from Michael Wig- 
glesworth’s ‘‘ Day of Doom.” The lurid 
canticles of that earnest and realistic 
poet are taking things with which to be. 
gin a volume; but in order to place them 
there one has to insert them something 
like half a generation later than where 
they really belong, and to associate the 
writer with men born later. It is appar- 
ently the intention of the editors to de- 
vote the next two volumes to the litera- 
ture uf the half century next succeeding | 
the framing of the Constitution, and the} 
remaining five to that of the last half cen- 
tury, three to the classical writings of | 
the portion preceding the beginning of the | 
Civil War, two to the literature of the | 
years since then. 

The general design of such an antholo- | 
gy is in the highest degree commendable. | 
There is always a use for good anthologies | 
and American literature, or, at least the | 
earlier American literature affords an ex- 
ceptionally good opportunity for one. 
The writings of that earlier time—the 
dumpy quartos, the little square pamph- 
lets—have in most cases grown somewhat 
rare and stand little chance of being re- 
printed. It were a pity that they should 
be at the command of none save eager 
bibliophiles, who in many cases make no 
use of the treasures they have so enthu- 
siastically gathered. And yet thé num- 
ber of persons having sufficient taste for 
literary austerities to be willing to read 
quite through the books wherein their 
fathers delighted, is not large. For both 
these difficulties the proper solution seems 
to be the preparation of a well-digested 
anthology. And now, when we are 
acquiring at once more independent atti- 
tudes of mind respecting our character- 
istics and more of intelligent interest in 
our own career, is a good time for bring- 
ing out such an exposition of our literary 
development. 

We hasten to add, however, as one of 
the things that have impressed us most 
while reading thesé volumes, that they 
illustrate much more than the merely lit- 
erary development of the American peo- 
ple. They give a great amount of infor- 
mation respecting its history, its politics, 
its geography, and itsculture. Much infor- 
mation upon the development of Ameri- 
can civilization would, of course, be indi- 
rectly conveyed by, or deducible from, so 
large a body of passages from its literature. 
Poets, theologians, phitosophers, narrat- 
ors, essayists, pamphleteers, orators, are 
laid under contribution ; and the think- 
ing mind could not fail to distill from 
these, with some degree of correctness, 
the essence of American notions and 
American civilization at different stages. 
But there is more direct testimony than 
this. A large part, and in general the 
most interesting part, of our colonial lit- 
erature is historical. Accordingly, the 
specimens given from the colonial histo- 
rians and narrative writers, beginning 
with Captain John Smith, afford us, taken 
all together, a not inadequate account of 
the history of the colonies. Indeed, we 


* A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, FROM 
THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Compiled and edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON. In ten 
volumes. Vols. [. II, lifand IV. New York: Charles 











God’s will. 


are inclined to think that, next to the po- 
etry, these selections from the historical 
writers will be generally regarded as the 
most interesting portions. It is a real 
service to bring to more general know]- 
edge, those early adventurers who, like 
Captain John Smith and Colonel Nor- 
wood, maintained the freshness and 
spontaneity of the Elizabethan age, and 
the soberer Puritan annalists, godly Gov- 
ernor Bradford,grave and gentle Govern- 
or Winthrop, and that fiery hewer of 
Agag, the author of the ‘‘ Wonder-work- 
ing Providence.” The old stories of colo- 
nial beginnings are invested with a new 
charm when we read them in the actual 
words of those who, more than eye-wit- 
nesses, were among the actual doers of 
the things related. 

For the student of literature, all parts 
of the book have the interest and value 
which those just alluded to have for the 
person devoted to history. Just as we 
perceive, in historical work, the necessity 
of going to original sources for our ma- 
terials, so in the study of literature, 
whether advanced or elementary, we are 
beginning to perceive the insufficiency 
of the mere reading of literary his- 
tory. We will not be content with 
reading about books and authors; 
we must read the books themselves, 
Now American colonial literature is not 
in itself, if the truth must be told,a very 
admirable, nor in general a very iuterest- 
ing, product. Yet as reflecting the early 
phases of our national development, it is 
worthy of our attention; and if worth 
attention at all, it is worth attention at 
first hand. 

With the third volume, the material 
presented becomes more interesting in 
itself. Franklin, Hutchinson, lovely 
John Woolman, John Adams and his 
wife, Tom Paine, Francis Hopkinson, Jef- 
ferson, Freneau, and Gouverneur Morris 


are interesting writers, and so is Wash-' 
ington im acertain way. Literature be- 


comes not only more meritorious, but 
more varied. Indeed, some of the varie- 
ties succeed in interesting us without hav- 


ing much literary merit; of this sort is’ 


the collection of Revolutionary songs and 
ballads. Wedonot think that extracts 
from Hector St. John Crévecceur’s *‘ Let- 
ters of an American Farmer” should be 
included, since the book was a transla- 
tion from the French and the author a 
Frenchman. 

So far as selection is concerned, the ed- 
iting of these three volumes is almost en- 
tirely deserving of praise. Not too many 
authors ure included:—about sixty in each 
volume—and each is represented by ade- 
quate and in general characteristic ex- 
cerpts or pieces. But in other depart- 
ments of the work of editing too little 
has been done. Again and again one 
comes upon passages, not infrequently 
upon whole extracts, which, withcut 
some annotation or explanation, seem 
certain to be misunderstood by the gen- 
eral reader, or not understood at all. 
Again, more information ought to be 
given about the writers, if the book is to 
be suited for being used without other 
apparatus. For instance, how could any 
one rightly understand the extracts from 
Samuel Peters’s ‘‘General History of 
Connecticut” who knew no more of Pe- 


| ters than that he was ‘‘ Born in Hebron, 
| Conn., 1735. Died in New York, N. Y., 


1826,” as a headline succinctly informs 
us? Or what notion of James Wilson’s 


) career is given by saying ‘‘ Born near St. 


Andrew’s, Scotland, 1742. Died at Eden- 
ton, N. C., 1798”? Half-a-dozen lines 
would be enough in which to convey the 
essential facts of a writer’s career and to 
enable the reader to understand what is 
set before him. This under-editing is a 
still greater defect in the first two vol- 
umes, which contain more writers un- 
known to the majority than does the 
third volume. 

Wecannot profess ourselves quite sat- 
isfied with the order in which the writers 
are placed. It is intended to be in the 
main chronological, according to dates of 
birth, but. with occasional deviation into 
an order according to dates of important 
writings. The principle is a correct one, 
but we could wish the deviations had 
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been more numerous,especially in the case 


of authors from whom but one selection 
is given. This would make more nearly 
consecutive, and thus more instructive, 
that incidental account of public affairs 
of which we have spoken. 





4 CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE HE- 
BREWS.* 





In a great measure the analytic or nega- 
tive part of the Old Testament literary crit- 
icism has been completed. The more ardu- 
ous task of a positive reconstruction of 
Israel’s religious and political history upon 
the readjustment of the sources secured by 
the analysis, is the great work now to be 
done. This is the theme of the volume 
before us. Its object is, in accordance with 
the philosophical principles of historiogra- 
phy, as these are recognized and accepted 
by critical historians everywhere. to prepare 
a history of the Hebrews after the critical 
methods and manners which scholars have 
applied sosuccessfully to the earliest records 
of other nations. 

Kittel’s work belongs to the best, and in 
many respects, is the best, that has been 
done in this department. It has marked 
individuality in both matter and manner. 
Like Stade’s ‘‘ Geschichte Israels,”’ which 
is one of the Oncken series of histories pub- 
lished in Berlin, the work before us is one 
of the series of hand-books of ancient his- 
tory issued by the olg house of Perthes, in 
Gotha. The former series is more popular 
in character and seeks to offer only the re- 
sults of detailed research; the latter aims 
chiefly to present the critical processes by 
which these results are gained. Itis thus 
an eminently useful series for the student 
—enabling him independently to weigh the 
evidences without being dependent upon 
the ipse dixit of another for his views of 
history and religion. Great stress is laid 
upon the critical estimate of the sources, 
upon a clear account of the status contro- 
versie, and the reasons, pro and con, as also 
upon the principles that underlie these dis- 
cussions. 

This program Kittel has carried out faith- 
fully and successfully in regard to the his- 
tory of the most remarkable people of the 
ancient world. None of the leading works 
in this department, not Kuenen’s, not 
Stade’s, not Wellhausen’s, not Robertson 
Smith’s, give thescholarso good a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole religious and historieal 
problem involved in the present phase of 
the Old Testament “ burning question” as 
does the work of Kittel. It isdecidedly the 
best work published so far for the earnest 
and thorough seeker for the truth in order 
to learn the problems involved and intelli- 
gently to be able to examineand pass upon 
the merits of the case. This makes the 
work especially valuable for American stu- 
dents, who only too often are asked ‘o ac- 
cept results of whose processes they have 
no clear conception. 

As tothe age of these documents, the 
order of their composition and their connec- 
tion with the present Pentateuch, Kittel’s 
standpoint is decided against the radical 
views of the more advanced school, altho 
he with all his heart accepts and practices 
the right of accurate and determined crit- 
icism. Of all writers in this department he 
is one of the most fair and candid. He every- 
where evinces an almost painful anxiety 
to be absolutely just in his estimate of the 
sources and their teachings. 

The spirit of care, fairness and justice 
compels him to take a stand on some criti- 
cal questions which strongly militates 
against the whole Wellhausen-Kuenen hy- 
pothesis of the origin and development of 
Israel’s religion, He viudicates for the 
Priest-Codex a pre-exilic origin, es do 
Delitzsch, Dillmann and Baudissin, and 
thus undermines the chief stronghold of the 
more advanced critics. In deciding what 
is reliable in the records of the Penta- 
teuch and what not, he follows the laws of 
probability as they are applied to the 
records of other peoples, and from these 
premises reconstructs an Old Testament 
religion and history essentially not different 
from that accepted by conservative Chris- 
tianity everywhere. In this way Kittel’s 
results differ not only in manner and de- 
gree merely, but also materially and in 
kind from his predecessors. 

The style of the book is concise, terse, 
compact and clear. There is no padding; 
every sentence has something tosay. Itis 
a work not to be read, but to be studied and 
used for reference. It is exactly what it 
claims to be, namely, a hand-book for the 
thorough student. Whether the student 
agrées with the theological and historical 
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principles underlyivg the work and is satis- 
fled with the method or not, does not inter- 
fere with the usefulness of the book. In its 
way it is a masterpiece. - 


+> 
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MAX MULLER’s Lectures on The Science 
of Thought, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, London, March, 1887, and published 
the following summer in The Open Court, 
are now brought out in a convenient vol- 
ume by The Open Court Publishing Co., 
La Salle St., Chicago. The general theory 
on which the lectures turn is that there is 
no thought without words, and that in lan- 
guage we have the permanent record and 
produet of the thought of the race. Along 
with the lectures are published a number 
of interesting letters from distinguished 
specialists, who dissent from Miiller’s views 
and give their reasons, which must be ad- 
mitted to be strong, if not, as they seem to 
us, entirely convincing. (Price, 75 cents.) 
The above-noticed volume is only a 
compendious summary of the fuller work 
by Max Miiller, in two volumes, 16mo, as 
published in this country by the Scribners. 
(34.00, two vols.) The Science of Thought 
in this form contains the distinguished au- 
thor’s ingenious elaboration of the science 
of language into a science of thought. He 
is probably right in the judgment expressed 
by him that the book will never become 
popular. It has, however, excited more 
interest in his speculation than he seems 
to have anticipated; and tho we must 
believe that the learned author aims at a 
conclusion which is speeious rather than 
real, and which, to be plausible, has to be 
presented in a partly veiled form. It is, 
nevertheless, extremely ingenious on the 
one hand, and on the other ba-ed on phil- 
osophical conceptions of the relation of 
language to thought. The assumption from 
which Professor Miiller starts is that man 
is a reasoning animal, differentiated from 
other animals by the possession of the ca- 
pacity of speech, and that language is the 
result developed from the co-action of the 
human reason and the capacity of speech. 
The philosophical conclusions as to the 
nature of mind and the nature of language, 
which lie involved in this view of the sub- 
ject, are many and curious. The parts of 
Professor Miiller’s speculations whici: we 
anticipate will be sustained as valid, con- 
sist of an acute elaboration of these conclu- 
sions. He has placed the student of lan- 
guage in a position where he seems to hold 
in his hand a mirror which reflects a flood of 
light back on thestudy of psychology, and 
gives to philology not merely a far wider 
field, but one of greatly enhanced import- 
ance. The book. however, hovers on the bord- 
ers of an attempt to identify reason with 
language. Professor Miiller has not defined 
clearly enough hisownthinking. He writes 
with some vague impression that his argu- 
ment reaches farther thanit does. As a mat- 
ter of tact, tho he does point out a 
more or less new method of studying 
psychology, he does not in all his trea- 
tise touch on the solid substance of 
psychology. His theory of language 
may furnish us with a mirror of 
thought, but it makes no approach to a 
science of thought. The distinguished au- 
thor has a dim perception of this when he 
disclaims for his work the imputation that 
it is either a revived nominalism on the one 
hand or a concealed materialism on the 
other. The new name of Nominism pro- 
posed by him will not help matters so long 
asit is unaccompanied by clearer definitions, 
and so long as it is clouded with implied 
assumptions of something which is not in 
it. Prcfessor Miiller’s emphatic assertion 
that the Darwinian evolution of man from 
the ape is not proven, is without doubt 
wholly consistent with his general position 
that the growth of language is an evolution 
and one which has this unique feature that 
we can distinctly trace in it the presence 
and motive influence of mental] purpose. 
That language isthespecial product of men- 
tal actions and stands in a relation of 
propiniquity and resemblarce toit whichcan 
be claimed for none of its other products, 
and that as seen in some of its aspects it re- 
flects light on the nature of the thinking 
mind itself may be safely admitted. But 
when the distinguished Professor commits 
himself to the proposition that there is no 
reason without language he confuses 
thought with mind and fails to save him- 
self by taking refuge in the correlation 
proposition ‘‘no language without reason.” 
What Max Miiller set out to ex- 
pound in his ‘“‘Science of Thought” that 
thought is impossible without language, 
and language equally impossible without 
thought, isa proposition, as we have pointed 
out above, which cannot lie idle. It is sure 
to have an immediate effect upon the study 
of the history of language and transform 

















that study into a powerful agency for illus- 
trating the history of the race. In a subse- 
quent volume, Biographies of Words and 
The Home of the Aryas, Max Miiller him- 
self has applied it to this use. This volume 
we believe is in substance a series of papers 
contributed to Good Words. It will prove 
irresistibly fiscinating to any reader who is 
capable of concentrating himself upon a 
page which contains a considerable number 
of unfamiliar foreign words. They will 
gradually lose their strangeness as he 
comes to discern in them the indications of 
remote but unmistakable relationship to 
his mother speech, and at last, when the 
history of that relationship reveals to him 
the beginnings of social life and custom his 
difficulties will be past. The study of words 
in these chapters is, in the way we have 
hinted at, made a veritable contribution to 
the illustration of primitive history. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London and New York.) 


...-An evidence of the present advance 
and increase of Syriac study on both sides 
of the Atlantic appears in the fact that a 
second edition ot Dr. Eberhard Nestle’s 
“Brevis Lingue Syriace Grammatica,” 
of the Petermann-Reuther series called 
*“Purta Linguarum Orientalium,” has 
been called for and issued. It is, however, 
no more in Latin, but in German, bearing 
the title “‘Syrische Grammatik mit Litter- 
atur, Chrestomathie und Glossar,” and is 
a ‘‘second, enlarged and improved edition.” 
The book is, on the whole, an improvement 
on the first edition ; particularly in the Lit- 
teratur, or bibliography of printed Syriac 
literature, which has always been the most 
valuable feature of the book, In the former 
edition that feature occupied thirty-nine 
pages; in the latter sixty-six, or nearly 
double. This increase is due both to the 
gathering in of older titles omitted in the 
former edition, and to new titles published 
since that edition was printed. The latter 
cause of increase shows further how many 
scholars are at workin bringing out the 
great stores of the literature into print, and 
how different the state of things is now 
from that of ten years ago. It is pleasing 
to see that Dr. Nestle has not neglected the 
work of Americans in this bibliography (he 
even gives them credit and acknowledg- 
ment by name in his preface), having at 
least thirty titles to attribute to Americans 
now living. An excellent feature of the 
bibliography is that the author mentions 
the better reviews of the new publications; 
and altho he might, as he says himself,have 
made this feature much more prominent— 
since he has been in the habit of noting 
upon the fly-leaves of each work all the re- 
views of it which he has seen—he has re- 
frained from swelling the bibliography 
unduly. The bibliography is easily seen to 
be not exhaustive, even on its present scale. 
While including at least one article in an 
American Cyclopedia, he has omitted equal- 
ly good articles on the same subject in 
Jobnson’s and in the Schaff-Herzog, along 
with other publications of merit in Amer- 
ica, which doubtless Dr. Nestle had not seen 
nor heard of. Among the older works 
omitted are Dr. Murdock’s translation of 
the Peshitto New Testament (American), 
Henley’s Syriac Grammar (English) and 
the translation of Syriac Texts in Dr. Jus- 
tin Perkins’s “ Eight Years in Persia.” All 
vhese are very importaut bibliographically, 
the grammar of Henley as exploding the 
common statement that no Syriac Gram- 
mar was published in England fh the eigh- 
teenth century. That such a work as the 
publication of the ‘‘ Nestorian Burial Serv- 
ice’ (somewhat ‘** Chaldaized”’) by the Laz- 
arists at Oroomiah, in 1881, should have 
escaped the author’s notice is not surpris- 
ing, altho his section on ecclesiastical 
service books is especially full and valuable. 
In this connection we may say that while 
he notes the article of J. A. Corcoran on 
“Syriac Grammars,” in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, he omits a 
much more interesting article by the same 
author, in the same periodical, on the 
Syriac Ferial Offices. Among the Bibles, 
by a most singular oversight, the very com- 
mon duodecimo Syriac New Testament, 
published by Bagster, first in 1828, then 
often without date, is omitted. The au- 
thor probably confounds it with a Bagster 
quarto; tho again he omits the Bagster 
Polyglot, which contains the duodecimo 
mentioned, cast from the same forms. But 
these and other omissions do not at all de- 
tract from the ability, excellence and utility 
of the bibliography. Nowhere else can be 
found united all its items of essential infor- 
mation; and every Syriac scholar will be 
grateful to Dr. Nestle for this admirable 
work. The Grammar, tho showing: im- 
provement in spots, is, on the whole, no im- 
provement on the former edition. The 
former possessed, as its chief excellence, a 





practical quality as an elementary book for 

learners, giving just What was needed for ' 
beginuers, and explaining what was needed 

at the outset. The present edition is 

wholly re-cast, and is too scientific and ad- 

vanced for an clementary book, assuming 

too much for the beginner, and leaving too 

many rules unwritten. Thus, while it is 

more satisfactory for an advanced student’s 

skeleton review, it is decidedly less adapted 

for commencing in the language, and it is 

far too meager to hold its place among the 

complete grammars, like Néldeke’s or Du- 

val’s. It is of less compass, notwithstand- 

ing the addition of a section on syntax, 

than the former edition; and everywhere 

the oral teacher will be more needed with 

the new than with the old. The Chrestom- 

athy is better for beginners. It omits the 
difficult matter from James of Edessa and 
Daniel of Salach contained in the former 
edition; but (urged thereto by certain 
American investigations) contains the en- 
tire ‘Lives of the Prophets,” from three 
British Museum manuscripts—tho even so 
not so extensive as the New York maau- 
script; and more extended matter on the 
two findings of the cross (by Protonice and 
by Helena). It contains, also, an extract 
from the American Bible Society’s Ancient 
Syriac New Testament (Matthew v), for the 
sake of exhibiting an authoritative speci- 
men of the Nestorian vocalization. The vo- 
cabulary, however, contains all the words 
in that of the former edition. The vocabu- 
lary is tnglot—Syriac, German, English; 
the English, being made in Germany, ex- 
hibiting some queer specimens, and hardly 
a standard of good definition. The English 
is given for the reason that an English edi- 
tion of the Grammar is in preparation (the 
bibliography continues to be Latin, which 
is more suitable), and this vocabulary is in- 
tended for both editions. This English por- 
tion of the vocabulary is the only blot or 
spot on the volume, since in every other re- 
spect it is an excellent book. (12mo, pp. 
xvi, 72, 66, 195, paper. 
New York: B. Westermann & Co. 
about $2.00.) 


.... The literary part of the Presidential 
campaign has been opened in a dignified 
and rational style, which promises well, by 
an excellent little valume from the press of 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, and edited 
by Albert Shaw, Ph.D., known as the au- 
thor of a remarkable brochure on ‘‘Co-op- 
eration in a Western City.” The volume is 
somewhat comprehensive in scope, but 
published under the general title of The 
National Revenues ; a Collection of Papers 
by American Economists. It consists of a 
series of short papers on the vital questions 
which are now prominently be‘ore the pub- 
lic. ‘Protective Tariff as a Question of 
National Economy,” “Surplus Financier- 
ing,’’ “Shall the Internal Revenue be Re- 
tained?” “ Theory and Practice of Protec- 
tion,” ‘‘Steamship Subsidies,” “Tariff 
and the Western Farmer,’ ““Wages and the 
Tariff’? and other kindred topics are dis- 
cussed briefly and by competent writers in 
this admirable little manual, and in a 
broad, non-partisan way. The appendix, 
which has been prepared by the editor, is a 
model of neatness and brevity, and exhibits 
in a nutshell the main f&cts with regard to 
the revenue and the tariff which the ordi- 
nary reader requires as the facts in the case. 
Mr. Edward Taylor,in a well-made vol- 
ume by the same publishers, takes the nega- 
tive on the question, Is Protection a Benefit? 
This side of the question could hardly be 
argued with more force or fairness: than it 
isin this volume, Mr. Taylor sketches the 
rise of the Tariff system in Europe and of 
the Protective system in this country, and 
its effect on the national industries. He 
goes over the ground ina great many differ- 
ent ways, discusses the general principles 
involved and the economic results of the 
system. He shows what the effect of Pro- 
tection has been on prices and on wages; 
how it has affected ecommerce, the farmer 
and the day-laborer; how far it has benefit- 
ed ‘** favored industries,” and finally reviews 
the moral aspects of the issue and the moral 
effect of the protective systém on the peo- 
ple. The, little book is a model of vigor, 
brevity and good temper. Its moral tone 
is high, and we ask for no fairer antagonist 
with whom to discuss a great question than 
Mr. Taylor. 


.... Fhe Hon. William Eleroy Curtis, sent 
to South America by President Arthur as 
Secretary of the Commission to that Con- 
tinent has vindicated the wisdom of the 
President’s choice in his volume on The 
Capitals of South America. We became 
interested in the volume in advance of its 
publication by several chapters of it pub- 
lished in Harper’s Monthly. It is one of 
the many recent publications (and probably 
the most readable among them), which 
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show that’ the people of the United States 

cansot remain much longer blind tothe 

folly of permitting South American trade 
to be monopolized by Great Britain. Mr. 

Curtis does not avoid statistics but uses 

them sparingly and no farther than is von- 

sistent with his intention to write for the 
largest number of readers. The volume is 
an illustrative gallery of the eountries, to 
which it relates, filled to repletion with 
prints cf the country, the. people, their 
homes, occupations and amusements, of the 
ports, the products and the incomparable 
mountain scenery of the country. The vol- 
ume has acool and refreshing look and is 
inviting for the hot weather. It contains a 
good mfp of South America, Central Amer 

ica and Mexico. (Harper & Brothers.)}——-- 
Among the twenty-five cent publications of 
Lovell’s Library we find an intelligent and 
sympathetic rapid survey of Mexico, her 
government, people and development, by 
the Hon. John H. Rice, entitled Mexico our 
Neighbor. In the same popular series 
is an admiring sketch of Robert Emmet, An 
Irish Knight of the 19th Century, by Varina 
Anne Davis, the daughter of Jefferson 
Davis, who, as might be anticipated, appears 
to have singular ideas as to rebellion even 
when it costs peaceable citizens their lives 
and is wholly unable to distinguish the gen- 
e.ous side of Emmet’s conduct from that 
which justly cost him bis life. 


....The Scotch type of minister has al- 
ways been a favorite in the American pul- 
pit. He has had a good theology, an open 
and a well-thumbed Bible before him, a 
warm heart and atouch of humor in him 
which have softened his rigor, and a kind of 
homely sense which put him on good terms 
with American congregations ; and all this, 
too, without abating anything from the 
Scotch burr or the Scotch personality. We 
find the same charm in the biography of the 
Scotch ministers, as, for example, in the 
one now before us—James Robertscn of 
Newington: A Memortal of his Life and 
Work, with a preface by one of the most 
brilliant and attractive members of the 
group, the late John Ker. James Robert- 
son belonged toa gifted family. His brother, 
William B. Robertson, of Irvine, shared 
with him, both in life and in death, the love 
and admiration of a large circle, both with- 
in and without the United Presbyterian 
Church, to which they belonged... The story 
in this volume is, in the first chapters, that 
of the making of a man out of a child in the 
Scotch method of simplicity, hard work and 
fidelity to the models and principles of 
Christian living. The remaining chapters 
give the impression of the man and the min- 
ister. The picture is a quiet one. It lacks 
the large features of Bishop Hannington’s 
Biography ; but all the more surely does it 
make its way to the reader’s heart, warm 
and inspire him with the record of one more 
noble example. (Robert Carter & Bros.) 


.... Two good additions have been recent- 
ly made to the Marcus Dodd and Whyte’s 
‘‘ Hand- Books for Bible-Classes and Private 
Students,’ in an edition of Bishop Butler’s 
Three Sermons on Human Nature, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
Thomas B. Kilpatrick. These sermons ex- 
pound Butler’s doctrine “f Benevolence, 
Conscience and the Love of God, and, as 
such, touch points that lie at the founda- 
tion of Christian ethics. Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
work is a critique and exposition combined, 
and is an admirable manual for the study of 
advanced Bible-classes. The other ad- 
dition to the same series we have in mind is 
The Christian Miracles and the Conclu- 
sions of Science, by. the Rev. W. D. Thomson, 
M. A.,who takes up the question in a bread, 
intelligent and appreciative way. He does 
not comsider the doctrines of evolution or 
of natural selection necessarily unchristian, 
and manifests no disposition to crowd relig- 
ion into needless antagonism with science. 
On the other hand, he is no facile champion 
| who yields his ground easily, and is equally 
|removed from tbe sentimental school in 
whose presence all distinctions, differences 
and definiteness disappear from the faith. 
(Scribner & Welford.) 


...--Our issue of April 12th contained a 
notice of the first volume of Systematic 
Theology by the late Thomas O. Sum mers, 
D.D., LL.D. edited by Professor Tigert of 
Vanderbilt University. The work is com- 
pleted in the second volume, now issued by 
the Publishing House of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, J. D. Barbee, 
Agent, Nashville, Tenn. In this yolumea 
large number of collateral and supplement- 
ary questions are discussed and particular 
attention is paid to those points at which 
the Arminian Divinity varies from other 
systems, Professor Tigert has increased 
the popular value of the work by append- 
ing a Glossary of theological terms and 
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terms are made plain to the ordinary read- 
er. Professor Tigert has done a great deal 
of good work in editing, arranging and 
compressing Dr. Summers’s lectures. We 
see noreason for adding anything more to 
the notice published in our columns April 
12th. 


--Mr. George Pellew, of the Suffolk Bar, 
Boston, has collected a great amount of 
testimony in his volume In Castle and 
Cabin; or, Talks in Ireland in 1887. Mr. Pel- 
lew went to Ireland impressed with the 
difficulty of getting to the bottom of the 
question. He recognized the advantages 
an American would have in approaching 
the pedple on both sides. He remained four 
months, took testimony all over the Island; 
and presents it in this volume. It is often 
contradictory as it should be to represent 
the facts. Mr. Pellew’s positionis moderate. 
He is not at all clear asto the probable out- 
come of Home Rule and states the points on 
both sides with great fairness. It isrefresh- 
ing amid all the hot partisanships and furi- 
ous dogmatism of this discussion to take up 
a book like this which possesses the judicial 
temper and remains rational. (G. P. Put- 
nam’sSons. $1.50.) 


....-Cassel’s Commentary on Esther takes 
its place as Vol. XXXIV in Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library, with the special title 
of An Explanatory Commentary on Es- 
ther. Dr. Cassel is the anthor of the Com- 
mentaries on Judges and Ruth in Lange’s 
Bible Work aud of many more. He has 
taken up this new exposition in a thorough- 
ly orthodox spirit, and in full sympathy 
with the Hebrew feeling which animates 
the Book of Esther. He holds that the col- 
oring and tove of the book vindicate the 
position claimed for it in the canon. He 
has added to his commentary a number of 
appendices containing the translation of 
the second Targum from the Aramaic with 
notes, and three dissertations on Mithra, the 
Winged Bulls of Persepolis and Zoroaster. 
(Scribner & Welford.) 


.-The Douglases make a great show in 
Vol. XV, of Leslie Stephen’s Diction- 
ary of National Biography. They occupy 
rather more thap one-quarter of the number, 
which covers the alphabet from Hugh 
Welch Diamond to William Drake. In this 
volume occur the notices of Charles 
Dickens, Isaac and Benjamin Disraeli, and 
Philip Dodridge. A specimen of the good 
work done in this Dictionary may be seen 
in the article on John Donne, poet and divine, 
by the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. The 
volume shows that the editor is keeping 
faith with the public both in quality of 
work done and the rapidity of hurrying its 
publication. (Macmillan & Co. 33.75 per 
vol.) 


..The Orange Judd Co. publish a man- 
ual on Quince Culture, by W. W. Meech, 
A. M., secretary of the Vineland Agricul- 
tural Co. This hand-book gives directions 
for the propagation and cultivation of the 
quince, descriptions of varieties, of the in- 
sects that threaten the bush, other diseases, 
remedies, manures, soils, treatment, etc. 


ao 


LITERARY NOTES. 








‘ROBERT ELSMERE,”’ the new religious 
novel, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward (which has 
already reached its seventh edition in Lon- 
don, will be issued this week in a cheap 
American edition, by Macmillan & Co.) 


..--A French biography of the famous 
Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, by his son, 
Ladislaus, who lives in Paris, has just ap- 
peared. It throws an interesting light on 
the relations of the poet to the Bonaparte 
family. 


----One of the most interesting recent ac- 
quisitions made by the Trustees of the Brit- 
ish Museum is that of an Egyptian papyrus 
of the ‘Book of the Dead,’ exceeding al- 
most any hitherto known alike in beauty of 
color and freshness of preservation, and in 
the fullness of the text and illustrations. 
This precious roll was discovered last win- 


presence of Mr. Bridge, assistant in the de- 
partment of Oriental antiquities, by whom 
it was conveyed to this country. 


.-.»-D. C. Heath & Co. have ready a col- 
lection of twenty-five models and twenty- 
five photographs, by N. S. Shaler, Wm. M. 
Davis and T. W. Harris, instructors in 
geology in Harvard Cellege, designed to 
show the principal features in the structure 
of the superficial aspects of the earth’s 
crust, with extensive text descriptive of 
each figure, prepared for the use of begin- 
ners in geology. This collection is now in 
use in the laboratory of Harvard College, 


—— 


by the Boston School of Natural History, 
and a dozen other schools of varions grades. 





.-As regards the promising series of 
monographs in the greater French authors, 
in press of A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
new volumes to be expected in rapid succes- 
sion areas follows: ‘‘Voltaire’’ by Ferdinand 
Brunetiére; ‘* Racine,’”’ by Anatole France; 
** Rousseau,”” by M. Cherbuliez; ‘‘ Victor 
Cousin,” by Jules Simon; “ Lamartine,” 
by M. de Pomairols; “ Balzac,” by Paul 
Bourget; “‘ Musset,” by Jules Lemaitre; 
“ Sainte-Beuve,” by M. Taine, of the French 
Academy, and “‘ Guizot,’’ by G. Monod, di- 
rector of the Revue Historique. The vol- 
umes will be issued in 16mo. 


..Mr. W. R. Jenkins, of Sixth Avenue, 
has been first in the field of purveyance of 
the most notable literary sensation of the 
season, and one indeed conspicuous at any 
period of the year, having sent out the early 
copies of Alphonse Daudet’s “‘ L’Immortel,”’ 
the earnest of the exceedingly large edition 
of the work ordered by him from the novel- 
ists publisher’s, Lemerre, of Paris, in all 
probability, the most considerable advance 
order from any American book-dealer ever 
made on a foreign house. The successive 
works of M. Daudet are awaited by readers 
of almost all nationalities with an interest 
commanded by few French writers, per- 
haps by none except the author of ‘‘Numa 
Roumestan”’ and ‘‘Les Rois en Exile,” and 
altho expectation may not be satisfied, in 
some particular directions, as to ‘‘ L’Im- 
mortel” it will be the foreign book of the 
summer to read and discuss, 


...-One of the English literary critics 
charges the elaborate development of the 
analytical novel upon America in chief, 
and names it * that dreary analysis, falsely 
so-called, which the New World has sent 
with the Colorado beetle, and the phyllox- 
era, and a hundred other plagues, to punish 
the rashness of Columbusand the crimes of 
his followers of all nations.” ‘ The anal- 
yst,” he goes on to affirm, “ as he is under- 
stood by the American, French, and, tosome 
extent, Russian schools (whoderive at far- 
ther or nearer stages from Balzac and 
Stendhal), is inthis worse off than the nat- 
aralist pure and simple; that instead of 
mistaking a partial for a universal method 
he takes for acomplete method what is 
not strictly a method at all. The painful 
copying of an actual scene or action some- 
times resultsin something that is, at least, 
an integral part of astory. The elaborate 
dissection of motiyes and characters can 
only result in something that stops short of 
being even part of a story—that is only pre- 
liminary to part of a story. To illustrate 
the comparison forcibly if grotesquely, the 
naturalist is as one who is supposed to sup- 
ply a complete meal, and offers nothing but 
dry bread. The analyst offers mere dough— 
something which, valuable and indispen- 
sableas a stage in the process of manufac- 
turing the eatable, is not yet eatable at all.” 
This is by no means an indifferent bit of 
** analysis ” itself; and we think the author 
thereof had better write a novel as closely 
in the spirit of Mr. Howel’s or Mr. James’s 
as he likes. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
A Library 


American Eseries 


FROM THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENT 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen 
Mackay Hutchinson. 





Ten elegant volumes of over five hundred 
pageseach. One hundred and fifty 
authentic portraits of Ameri- 
can Authors in the set 
of ten volumes. 


CONTENTS: 


Vol. L—Early Colonial Literature, 1607- 
1675. Vol. I.—Later Colonial Literature, 
1676-1764. Vol. [II.—Literature of the Revo- 
lution, 1765-1777. Vol. IV.—Literature of 
the Republic—Constitutional {Period, 1788- 
1820. Vol. V.—Literature of the Republic, 
1821-1834. Vols. VI., VII., VIII.—Literature 
of the Republie, 1835-1860. Vols. [X., X.— 
Literature of the Republic, 1861-1887. Fully 
representing the writers that have arisen 
since the beginning of the Civil War. 


We have Lucrative and Permanent 
Positions for intelligent men and 
women in all parts of the country. 


A CORDIAL RECEPTION BY THE PRESS. 


“Itis with no common satisfaction that we record 
the publication of an installment of a happil 
ceived and admirably executed work of W 
truthfully be said that no student of American his- 
tory, and no man interested in his country’s aeons 
ture can afford to be without.”—New York Sun 
ha mode of treatment is Law apne and oe. 
a. - « The volumes siscedy —- — prove 
m atta a 
Com! to examine the work in detail the reader 
soon d vers with what art and labor it has been 
constructed. . .”—New York Tribune. 


IT IS THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF 
AMERICA. 

Valuable alike to the Professional Man, 
Business Man, Farmer and Mechanic. 
Extra cloth, with ink and 

gold back and side stamp.. per vol. $3 00 
Plain cloth, gilt top. uncut 





edges, professional edition. = 3 00 
Leather, library style, mar- 

PIII. icp Sone eniedcacene = 4 00 
Half Turkey morocco, gilt 

back, cloth sides and gilt 

top, uncut edges........ ... - 5 00 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Subscribers wishing special styles cin have them 
bound to order. 


Send tor Descriptive Circular and 
Terms to Solicitors. 


Mark Twain's Library of Humor. 


Seven Hundred Pages of Genius 
at Its Best. 

200 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. An in- 
exhaustible mine of fun. A compila- 

tion of good things by the Prince of 
Humorists. The cream of the hu- 
morous writings and witty 
sayings of American au- 
thors. Every one who 
enjoy slaughing 
should own 
& Copy. 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS, 


BY MRS. E. B. CUSTER. 
A new volume by the author of ‘“‘ Boots and 
Saddles.’’ An intensely interesting and 
instructive volume. Charming de- 
scriptions of manners and cus- 
toms that have passed away. 
Life on the Plains twenty- 
five years ago, scout- 
ing, Indian-fighting, buffalo-hunting. 
true and instructive picture of a 
frontier existence immedi- 
ately after the war. 
These books are sold only by subscription. 





A 


Solicitors are making handsome incomes 
selling these books. 


For catalogue and descriptive circulars, 
address 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 





Topics tp Ancient sg 4 = Case N. Wood. 
14x54. The sam rm 


FOO Oe eeeeeeesenes 





No. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 





HENEVER you need a Book or any 

information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42D STREET, | 
NEw YorK. He hasa very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings, 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 

BATES, 38 PARK RO 

MEDEPATE ABLeR RHE NG AP IAT. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 202 Broadway. N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE RELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Illustrations produced by the most approved photo- 
mechanical, photo-lithographic and phote-engrav- 
ing processes. 


Lithographic hte 4 of Every Descrip- 
tion. 
DONALD RAMSAY, Treasurer. 


> END for the Catalogue of Books of 
ROBERT CAR KR & BROTHERS, 
530 Broawday, New York. 

















“aatalie BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
Best Service. Ajsexs for estimates 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





yewer* PERA Adega S. 


6 Pages, 30 Cen 
G. P. ROWELL mS AO Spruce Street, N. Y. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8S. 8S. Lessons for 158: 


BOOK AGENTS 








Send for Circulars to Amer- 
woee, wy, —— ing Company 





WANTED. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, « One Fear.....+00++- + 09 
HARPER'S POUNG POPLE 2) serene $0 
tr HARPER'S CATALOGUE awit be sent by mail 


GARPER & BROS, FRANKLIN SQUARE &. Y. 


BINDERS 


FOR 
HE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. 





See page 3!. 
EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U.S. 











Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





FOR YOUNG 
ABBOTT ACADEMY “canis. 
The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
13th. For circulars, apply to W.F. Draper; for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE'S 
ter BOSERWS Dies. RAY cunsisk, es 


Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard S treet. 


MiSs BARTLETT'S Notts Home and 
School for yo ladies, 33 New Haven, 
oe 7 Sih open Sept. noe ooo tod a ) application. 


i & BULLETIN 
BARRY s syracuse Ag g may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers Daa to inform no others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 3d. Address Hon. E. a. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Philadelphia. Offers 
aye Mows.! Pa.. A Lee is ome ~y 

















~ 5 Science, Physi 
and lectures on Phi 


th DE spiete: Fellowships 
ete S. nt’s apparatus comple ‘ellowships 
(raiue. ‘ $450) fn Gr eek ED glish, mapiete. Fell History 


ti, For Program address as above. 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 


Garden City, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys. Accom. 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har 
vard, Columbia, Yale, rinks. etc. 16 teachers em- 
ployed. Military system under a United States Afuay 
Dativer. Address CHARLES'S STURTEVANT MOORE, 
B. (Harvard), Head Master. 








WASHINGTON, D. 1916—25th Street. 
A Bo seat and Day School for 
“The Cedars,” * Yaing Ladies. 


Special Course in Literature. © iiss EARLE. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUN TAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, rogramme for 1888-’9 and 
—- Among the hilis, thirty-two miles from New 
or 








P hia. wth uildings. cha) 
arge play grounds. Military o 
lege or Business. 18th Sept. I 

REV. DR. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Philad’a 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 








AND H ON RIVER I UTE. 
averac bP to... o we 
REV 3 FLACK, A.M., Presiden 


Affords AE. advantages for thoroags. -™ sys- 
tematic education to young men and women. Unsur- 
passed for Héalthfulness and Beauty Of Loca- 


Diplounen and degrees conferred. 

September 10th, Send for fhiasae 

FOR MINISTERS, CHURCH WORKE- 
ERS, MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


Home Medica! Course for both sexes in Mailed 
Sections. Details in Sompl ete pesice vompentiam, 
$1, MEDICAL COLLEGE Res 


= yes ear talogue. 








Pougeineteste, N.Y. 
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CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CLINTON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. Pre 
School for Boys. Two courses of study, Biassion 
and business. Next year sompmeness, September 
llth. Send for iat A. Princi st, AM. 


ISAAC 0. B 
H 
CoOvRTRANRDE RRAGE. SEHOO 
HOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECT 
REW LADIES’ SEMINAR Y,Carmel,N Y. 
28d year opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, | thor- 
ough. Illustrated circular. GEo. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE wonky. 


Under care of the Synod of New York. 
quay en to that of the best i Scientitic and 
courses, with classical preparatory derart- 

mont. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with an stovaeer Astronomical Obser- 
vatory—Museum and Art G dF Terms mcderate. 
Address Pres’t A. W. C OWLES L.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTF. 

3lst year begins Sept. 10th. Superb new buildings, 
steam heat; 6 graduating courses fcr ladies and gen- 
tiemen, including College Provaratesy and Commer- 
cial; Music, Art. Oratory. 13 Teachers; 4 Literary 
Societies; 1 eee Lectures each Term; Free Tuition 
Classés. Board, furnished room, fuel, 
light, washing, and all studies necessary to gradua- 
tion, except Art and Music, $185 per year. Send for 
catalogue. Jos. E. KING, D. D,, Fort ward, N. Y. 


Freehold ‘Institute, Freehold, N. J, 


Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business, for the 
best Colleges and Polytechnic Institutes. Backward 
boys taught privately. Send for catalogues to 

Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE °°",Yonne Ladies, 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For C wn. ete. address 
Rev. Geo Gannett, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


A private schools for boys. Prepares for college, 
scientific school, or business. Forty-seventh year 
begins Thursday, September 15th. For catalogue, 


address 
GEORGE F.M ILLS, Principal. 
HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


London, Canada, 
has few equais and no supertor in America. 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. 
ceptionally healthy. Terms moderate, 
lar, address 



































LITERA- 
CLIMATE ex- 
For cireu- 
REv. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Mass. 33d year begins Sept. 13th, 1888. 
Scientific, Business, Primary Departments. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 








Poughkeeptle (N. Y.) Military Institute, 


witpatiitaion*Riogeanetesratgrne on Nene 
n. 
= pa RRING, P ., Principal. 


MISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, 


1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore. 
SARAH N. RANDOLPH, of Vinginia, Principal. 
For beauty and healthfulness of situation unsur- 





. An unusually able co of teachers, and in- 
mences leaving nothing to desired, keep this 
school up to the standard of gucellence in the liberal 


education secu: ts pupils w has won for it 
long and continued success. Apply tor circulars. 


ai OUT TENNIS INSTI- 
OTE, tre haw P he oldest School of binge 
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ion. expences etc. Candi- 
at adistance may be examined at their 
fanmade Address DAVID M. GREENE, Director. 





oc K LAN OLLECE 
R Ae kA Penney § MEPAR. 


GRADUATING MCOURSE 
FOR 


PR 
Y and BUSINESS 
YOUNG LADIES. 


vor Boys gna at =, 
Successful School at popular 
for Backward pupils. Art, Music, ucts santa 





Send for) pew Catalogue. Next ear opens ith, 
Vv. H. BANNISTER > AM, in. 


RIVE RVIE W *cAnEMy 


Year. A halen’ ye hiy or Cotte = 
the Government Academies, and Business. Military 
Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 








Rockford Seminary for Young Ladies 

College course, standard for admission same as 

esters Colleges. Excellent Pat gt course 
“cing! facilities for Music an 





Sargent 7m of _ Crppenke- For cata- 

a — ELSTON, Principal, 
Rockford, { 

EV MRS. WESTCOTT’S 

ont RDING SCHOOL 

Bridgeton, N OUNG LADIES, 





Certificate admits to Ji eueder repares for any col- 
lege. In the piney region. Gumate of Lakew .N. 
J., but milder. Pure spring water. Gymnasium and 
Sun Parlor. Illustrated circular on application. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


For YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHIN C.SHORT- 
LIDGE, A.M. lg and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Media. 











‘DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 
Reopens Thursday evening, September 13th. Address 
Rev D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


HOUGHTON SEMINAR 


Offers ee yo catapes i. ‘music, languages, 

science and art, attractive to graduates of high 

schools. For illustrated Caleges address 
BENEDICT, A. LM 


ILLIN OIS e COLLEGE 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL, 


For College, Address President ©. A. TANNER. 
_ For Acaaenty . Address Principal J. R. HARKER. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARR YTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the best 
instruction for their boys. A home school with re- 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gambier, Ohio, 
A School of High Grade for Boys. Gives thorough 
reparation for any College cA University, or for 
usiness, For catalogue, add 
LAWRENCE RU ST. LL.D., Rector. 
aera” Hb a wie AIR 


MR. AND MRS. KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
258 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


ang UNIVERSES | 


‘For. Young 
Ladies, 











"Ter C atalozue, aad Aton 
Prest. W.C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Girls’ School of the best class. College Prepara- 
yand Academic Courses, Languages, Art. Mnsic. 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUC ws, A.M., Prin. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE'S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Reopens September 27th, 188. All departments in 
a of specialists. T horough preparation for Col- 
ege 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and Best Equipped in 
the W erld—11 Instructors, 2252 students last year. Thor- 
oan Instruction Vocat and Instrumental Music, Piano 

Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory + —-—~, French, 











German and Italian Languages, Englich Branches, Gymnas- 
tics, etc. Tuition, to $25; board and om sith Steam 
Heat | and Soir riche ul CPi) 5X. Fall 
ma begins Sept. 1 888. Be a trated Calendar, 

RJEE, Director, 


iving full iiveeaion, address E. T 
ent Square, BosTON, Mass. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Kemoved in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country ses at of JAY COOKE. will 
begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 
For circulars,apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School 
Post Office, Montzomery County, Pa 








Emeritus Prircipals. 
Miss M. L. BONNEY, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE, 
Sing Sing on the Hudson, New York, 


for Young Ladies, 2ist year will begin Sept. 19. Beau- 
tiful for s —- Best advantages in Art and Music. 


neipals 
MISS FRANCES E. BENN ETT, 
MIss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 





horough y advanced literary work. Christian cul- 
re. Fe. Open darts 


summer forstudents. For ounene 
VLECK, A.M.,E. B. SHERRA 





worcester. | SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE new sernes. 
assical, ear begins Se repares 
—- Yollege, Teach ee "Business. Tek tne 
Music, Art, Military Drill. K. TRASK, Principai. 
S'TEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 

Addrese GEORGE W. STEELE. 
Temple Greve Ladies’ Seminary, Saratog: 
Springs, N. Supertes facilities tor the higher 
Sciences, Phiioes . Languages, Music, Paintirg 


wsthetic and social culture. apy toate ear be- 
gins Sept. 18th. Address CHAS. F. DowD, Ph.D., Pres. 


[JNION COLLEGE OF LAW. 7: rm ‘s. 


For circulars address H. Booth,Chicago, Ill. 











NEW YORK ARORA CAYUGA L 
WELLS’ COLLEGE FOR YOUNG ts DIES 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Instrumental 
and Vocal Music, Drawing, Painting, etc. Location 
beautiful and healthful. Buildings’ A ‘relied 
tended and thorough instruction. 
tian home. Session pogine Sept. ithe 1 
catalogue. . FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


ESLEYA One of the half-dozen best Pre- 
porsters x. Classical Schools 
“fn New land. Excelent fa- 
cilities in ‘Academic Sta es, Music, Te ane. 
Industrial Science and Commercial Studies. The 
ment of $61 in advance will cover all tuition in Pike 
Preparatory and Academic Courses, together with 
board, limited amount of washing, room rent, heating. 
and all other necessary expenses, except Books, Si Sta. 
tionery, Lights, and small contingencies. for the’ Fal) 
Term of twelve weeks, beginn “A August 29th 





Prine al, Rev. G.M.STEELE, 
LBRAHAM, 3 MANS. 


Ww ee ISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, 
Mass, Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Fall term opens September 6th. 1888. Cata- 
logues and illustrated article on nee Ad- 
dress REV. ILLIAM GALL R, Principal 
(late Master Boston LATIN: 8c HOOL). 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N.Y 


For Young Boys only. “Sené for Circular, 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 

An institution of highest collegiate grade. All the 
advantages of a large city, the seat of Johns Hopkins 
University, extensive mag sy and = educational 
faeipatiens. es ept. 13th, 1888. a 9 ae ms Gr 
information address the Preciient, M. H. HOF- 
KINS, Ph.D., Baitimore, Md. 








YORK (PA.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Sixteenth year will begin September 3d. Tuition $40 
oer ancum including all studies. Separate course 

r ladies. Prepares for college or business. New 
buildings, laboratory, apparatus, library and full 
faculty. Scholarships $150 each for the Gospel minis- 
try. For catalogue with plate ~4 buildings and full 
particulars _" the Presiden 

Rev. JAS. McDOUGALI, Ph.D. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn. 


A Home School for girls of all ages. a posite are 

received at Wellesley and Smith mk. without ex- 

amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 

, rae in her own department. For circulars ad- 
adress 


Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


will pay all necessary onpgnces for a 
$2U0 year at OLIVET COLLEGE, Olivet, Michi. 
gan. Send for catalogue. 














WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


SALESMEN 
WANTED sigemmminagy away Agents | 


Mich, Door Plate Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$75. 00 to $250. 00 A MONTH can bemade 


working for us. Agents 

preferred w urnish a horse and give their whole 
fime tothe 95 Spare —- may be profitably 
employed also. few vacancies in towns and cities. 
JOHNSON : & CO., 1009 ain St., Richmond, Va, 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50. FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
Brewster SafetvRein HolderOo..Hally. Miaeb 





To sell our Door Plates and Elec- 
= aoe Burglar Alarms, Mail 
Street Numbers. Lib- 























THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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THE FREE WHISKY BUGABOO. 


THE New York Times and the Evening 
Post of this city are trying, with the 
‘‘ free whisky ” bugaboo, to fool temper- 
ance Republicans into not voting for Gen- 
eral Harrison; with no expectation that 
they will be fooled into voting for Grover 
Cleveland, but with the hope that they 
will either not vote at all for President, 
or vote for General Fisk, the Presidential 
candidate of the Third Party Prohibition- 
ists. This is the whole secret of their 
pretended horror at what they by a gross 
misrepresentation call the ‘‘ free whisky ” 
plank of the Republican platform as 
adopted by the Chicago Convention. The 
political game is a very silly one, and 
quite as dishonest as it is silly,and with- 
al assumes that temperance Republicans 
are a very gullible and silly sort of peo- 
ple. 

If these papers were as sagacious as 
they are partisan and Democratic, they 
would at once see that temperance Re- 
publicans cannot, by this *‘ free whisky ” 
cry, be detached from the Republican 
Party ang added to the Third Party Pro- 
hibitionists. The difficulty here is that 
these very Prohibitionists, in the fourth 
plank of their platform, demand ‘‘ the 
immediate abolition of the internal reve- 
nue system,whereby our National Govern- 
ment is deriving eupport from our great- 
est national vice.” This is a demand for 
an ‘*immediate ” repeal of all internal 
revenue taxes, and is an out-and-out “ free 
whisky ” plank, absolute and unqualified, 
so far as such taxation is concerned. The 
Times and the Post know this to be the fact; 
and neither bas uttered a word of com- 
plaint againstit. Neither shows any con- 
science on the question of what they call 
‘* free whisky ” any more than an oyster, 
while both are very much exercised over 
alleged ‘‘ free whisky ” in the Republican 
platform. A temperance Republican 
who, by their argument, can be converted 
into a Third Party Prohibitionist must 
be very anxious to be converted. The 
Prohibitionists surely cannot hope by this 
argument to make converts. among tem- 
perance Republicans, since they have 
effectually spiked their own guns, 

The Republican platform, which the 
Times and the Post willfully misrepresent, 
after committing the party to the great 
principle of Protection, and declaring in 
what ways the needed reduction in reve- 
nue may and should be secured without 
endangering this principle, contains the 
following words: 

“Tf there shall still remain a larger rev- 
enue than is requisite for the wants of the 
Government, we favor the entire repeal of 
internal taxes rather than the surrender of 
any part of our Protective system, at the 
joint behests of the whisky trusts and the 
agents of foreign manufactures.” 

The man or the newspaper, having read 
the language and understanding its im- 
port, that calls this a “free whisky” 

lank, means, in plain English, to ire. 
What the plank says is that, in the event 
that the measures approved shall not suf- 
ficiently reduce the revenue of the Gov- 
ernment, then the Republican Party, in 
order to secure such reduction, favors 
‘*the entire repeal of internal taxes,” 
including, of course, the Federal tax on 
whisky,*rather than the surrender of any 
part of our Protective system.” This 
contingency is not likely to happen; but 
if it does happen, then let internal taxes 
be repealed rather than give up the Pro- 
tective system. 

So says the plank; so say we; and so 
says every consistent Protectionist. The 
less evil, so far as it is an evil, would be 
the repeal of internal taxes, leaving the 
question of taxing whisky to the states, 
especially when these taxes are not needed 
for revenue purposes. Republicans have 
no occasion, not the least in the world, to 
be afraid of this oe in their plat- 
form. Temperance Republicans, if they 
have good sense and are really Repub- 
licans, will not desert the party for 
this reason. They certainly will not vote 
for the Third Party Prohibition ticket 
pag stands on an out-and-out *‘ free whis- 

y” plank; and wesee no reason why they 
, All d betake themselves *‘ to the woods,” 
and not vote at all for President. The 
hue and cry of the Times and Post, in 
order to help the rum party in the North- 
ern States; and damage the party that in 
these states has favored restrictive legis- 
lation upon the liquor traffic, will not 

deceive many temperance Republicans. 

The political trickery is too palpable to 

= muster as a first-class specimen of 
ery. 

e hardly think that our friend Dr, 
Cuyler, if he would otherwise support the 
Republican ticket, will, upon sober reflec- 
tion, be dissuaded ‘therefrom by the “ free 
whisky ” bugaboo of the New York Times 
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and the Evening Post. There is nothin 
in it that need disturb the conscience o 
any one who is really a Republican. 


NATIONAL BANES. 


THE City of New York can certainly 
‘point with pride” to its great financial 
institutions, included in which are the, 
National Banks. 

In this issue of THE INDEPENDENT we 
print the quarterly reports of twenty-five 
National Banks. Taken as a whole, they 
are certainly the soundest, safest and 
ablest managed of any similar institu- 
tions in the eountry. 

The attention of our readers is called 
to the following summary of the impor- 
tant items taken from their statements: 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 








Resources............... eeeveseees $31,516,078 
Capital stock... cannes samaetis 3 000, 
a ae Lath cepateeiesen es 4% covcese . ATED 
Undivided profits........... Jeet 201,1 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
FROBOUTCES.. 2... .cccceccccess +++ $21,180,746 
Comsat Stock .......-, vk ale ebSHShS 2,000. 
ae cocccccccceee “1OOR RED 
ivided profits. . breaeens saa ae eae 621,530 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
MONROE, «5 95'S the + sinned dheKbied . $3,206,647 
oe ae a 250,000 
Ga reddaas so 0sescdate arose 250,000 
Undivided profits................ ; 102,958 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
Resources.......... sei oeUeee: alee $11,233,081 
Capital stock........... Py re 2,000.000 
—— eldhntnhbinwad aenvetabedne’ 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 102,238 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
halen bigs 3:6 6 daciee sb oeaaes $33,908,991 
Capital PG Gp vtoadch ccece tans 300.000 
§ eho ah dines dletwietlicccbtves 5,000,000 
ivided profits. sake otek ie ae 580,962 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources .......... Mapicwn vase « +.» $2,079,087 
EE Ss rnc ns ahbb se imceons 300.000 
SN Sts chsaheconnhinakes ‘oti 30,000 
Undivided profits....... ........ 12,785 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NR nie a id cs svetedetedk . $7,775,772 
Capital stock.........ssccee0. sees. 1,000,000 
I a cenheiassbscs%<boowes one 200,000 
Undivided profits....... tesepasa 100,298 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
MIN iin dss cc cvaviunvimat toca $1,992.683 
Capital stock........ ésabins ceeeeee 250,000 
SNRs ¢G0065csbe0tsos ss os Fiies ‘ 5v,000 
Undivided profits ........... bisa 65,328 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources. .... ids yatvewen $30,798,565 
Capital SiteMetik sadsnacisé« seceseee 500,000 
INNO. 65 wessacs debi inde shane --. 5,000,000 
Undivided profits.......... ee P 629,401 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources,......... nel ieee <aiedaeace $25,428,312 
pe ae NN 54s Sean vedvasede 3,200,000 
a hates ctect odes sociseeveetes 640.000 
Un ivided profits....... ania — 517,178 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
BRODORPONBS ono ccéccvices seseesees $30,284,450 
es Socccecctacca” Ee 
SR ocd dé shu cogs oun aand ee --+» 8,000,000 
Un od a oath 606, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


IN 8s Vass eee seine diam-cand 25,395,123 
Capital stock.......... sstenests = 600,000 
PN dctdsbiensessy eWipeeib obs’ 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 112,144 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 


Resources. ........ ovebese nad «+++. $3,816,576 
SS eSSaepinieeatianerpters 300,000 
RR EEE ph Ali: eames 159,320 
Undivided profits........ osqeneees 26,555 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources............ ésdovdvsb bets 36,476,201 
Capital stock fieskdivnenaeennio’ ove 750,000 

ae pagtecst ener —~ 600,000 
De ivided profits. CRE 20,075 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 

Is cdr s cheeicecaksn ste «--$12,276,935 
Capital st RA A Pee Sa ne. 1,000,000 
NI, foinid'cdlin cotews vede poe pen 500,000 
Undivided profits. ER ECE Ss as 56,346 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. . 


Resources........ psapanee oe eeee es cehl 4,312,339 
Capital stock ...:........0000 sese+- 1,500,000 
Surplus baaPbsiciseeesacis cites % 500,000 
Undivided profits. . bash sbulsgeieas - 260,498 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
ree cee cccsse $2,916,887 
Capital stock... ..... etdswccddens 300,000 
RI Seer 250,000 
Un ivided profits................ 26,617 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 


Resources.......... TTT te 
Capital stock............ caGasasee 600,000 
Surplus......... vewbsavtwebes se oth 120,000 
Undivided profits......... bibs aetsthle 234,896 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
MCRORGNEE 45 - icaicnts bdenics +++ «+ $28,277,040 
Capital stock. IS Re rr 
ane BR Eo AER Ls 1,400,000 
ivided profits. . bees vevinepeee 304,632 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources. ........ shi sandsaae +++. $3,557,837 
Capital stock.....-..- Spey AS 200,000 
SULPLUS....00ecesecsccccessecesesec 40,000 
Undivided profits........ shocce sie 41,362 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
ey Sent ee $5,397,487 
a nee GOD. « 2n.p tee ccnnsdnns cas - 1,000,000 
ilinnts+stineihtenweeen stam 400,000 
Un ivided profits. TEA RRA pe Byte . 101,589 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
TROSOUTONB «05 cs esscceccescecszesc) Ge 
Capital SOU. dcceen cues ceebete 500,000 
Surplus....... maidebde ees dacws oa 100,000 
Un vided profits.......+.0++ «»+« 39,846 
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THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 


I cc uate Birateks as Obanaeé $8,117,836 
SPEDE WOOD cotcccocececcte ccsies 1,000,000 
DE Coes CEG nansetd cond 406es sae 180,000 
Undivided PROG ai Or i2's te ct800 60 23,642 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
cht bass odinedae oe ' $4,404,728 
EE rvs sacdoecendnct'es 
Ds iUed a Sous cnesiebsbeetecdc 200,000 


Undivided profits................. 10,961 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
on hnsenndidead $s opuahaa' $5,913,620 
EY WR nas cess edcnceomneste 500,000 
NIM: 2 eithd dp tah 04s 4s 400000 cre 500,000 
Undivided profits............. onee 45,000 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


FROM present appearances there is no 
reason to apprehend any disturbance in 
the condition of financial matters, as in 
the local market there is an abundance of 
money to meet all the requirements of 
borrowers. The demand has been quite 
moderate, owing to the general quiet in 
trade and the lack of speculative interest 
on the part of the public in railroad 
stocks, which has resulted in rolling up 
the surplus reserves of our moneyed in- 
stitutions, and increasing the amount of 
unemployed capital now on the market. 
The same conditions prevail in the other 
financial centers of the country, and the 
rates of domestic exchange continue to 
rule in favor of New York, which indi- 
cates that the flow of currency is still 
in this direction. It is expected, how- 
ever, that in a few weeks more the 
tide will probably turn, in consequence of 
the need that will be then felt for money 
by the interior of the country for crop- 
moving purposes. Throughout the week 
affairs in the local market have been easy, 
with rates of interest largely in favor of 
the borrower with good collateral. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been obtainable at 1@14 
per cent., and time loans are quoted 24@ 
3} per cent. Commercial paper has been 
in moderate request, with fair offerings 
at previous rates of discount. 

First-class bills with siaty or ninety 
days to run have been taken at 34@ 4 per 
cent. discount, four months at 4@44, and 
good single-named paper at 44@6. 

STOCK MARKET. 

A little more life has taken the place of 
the duliness that has characterized the 
dealings of the stock market so long, and 
a widening field of operations has been 
noticeable, with more interest manifested 
by the “ outsiders.” Whether this is the 
commencement of a permanent improve- 
ment or merely a spurt to encourage ‘‘the 
lambs,” remains to be seen. There is no 
doubt tho, that a decided bullish sentiment 
has prevailed, and stocks bave been stead- 
ily advancing; but the dealings are still 
confined chiefly to the professional trad- 
ers who have fora longtime been doing 
little else than preying on one another. 
What fluctuations. there were were due to 
the unsuccessful attempts of the bears to 
depress prices; but the prospect of a 
speedy settlement of the rate difficulties 
in the West and the ending of the cable 
war, together with the favorable crop re- 
ports, established a firm basis for the ad- 
vance, which proved tco much for the 
bear element of the market. 


U. S. BONDS. 
The market for Governments has 
been quiet, owing to a hght demand. 
Prices, however, are very firm and not- 


withstanding the lack of demand show a 
tendency to advance. The closing quota- 
tions as follows: 


— Asked. 

4348. 1891. Registered..... Gridneeeennes 0734 10734 
4s. 1891. Coupon.. > | seem sooudia We 3% «WUT 
= 10M. Hegisterec.................... 1274 like 

EE 05 accede snnkddwadibit. de i274 lek 
ET SE TE 0s cctcccvedeneet seeds 1i9 
Currency G6, 1806....... ....see0 .. 121% 
MIT. scvccocees bicateeuecd 124 
ET Uh TE, on cenecconeesebes oabns 127 
SOY Gis BUDD. cccnsnccccscccvscceces 120% 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$8,419,600. The banks now hold $27,754,400 
in excess of the legal requirements. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $1,070,200, an increase in specie 
of $2,714,500, an increase in legal tenders of 
$1,783,900 an increase in deposits of $4,323,- 
200, and an increase in circulation of 
$23,400. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following are the closing quotations 

on Bank Stocks: 















Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked, 
America..........1/4 175 {Madison Square.100 105 
Awerican Ex — 9%! Mechanics’......165 170 
Asbury park. we lly |Mercantile . . ..145 - 

wery Nu — |Merchants’..... 159 
Butch’ BADrov' 8. it 173 | Merchants’ Ex.. us 120 
| awe 265 25 |Market......... il _ 
Chage............. 2d - |Mech’s & Trad’s.. ‘ib — 
Commerce....... 163 |Metropoliten .. 12 
Corn Backaage. 200 — |Metropolis. - 
Chemicai...... su 300 |Nassau........ 135 
Central Nat’l.. 127 'New York........ — 
Continenta:. 125 140 
Cx - 0 
> 12 
150 = 
- 126 
- 170 
40 u 135 
- A ecoe ecole «6190 
- Peoples’. ve scessee ted 
— |Republic. . MO 42 
— fshoe x Leather 145 LAO 
Gallatin — Seaboard Nat'l. 118 = 
Germani — jSeconea Nat’l..... a 
Gartield... — |Seventh Nat’l....100 150 
Greenwich — [State or N’wY ! lis 
Hanover — |St. Nicholas...... 1s = =8 
udson River...l49 — |Tradesmen's..... wo 
dup’t’s & Trad’s.su 362 Nat ° LB 





Irving i — {Union ........... Sig — 
Leather Man’t.. — |Onit' aStateaNat. 2 - 
Manbattan....... {63 167 |Weat Side Bank.2uo — 


DIVIDENDS. 


The American Surety Company has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July 20th. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 

The New York Equitable Insurance 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable July 16th. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
six per cent,, payable on demand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable on demand. 

The Central Pacific R. R. Co. announces 
in another column that they will pay on 
August ist, at the office of the Southern 
Pacific Co. in this city, one dollar per 
share on their capital stock, on the pres- 
entation of Dividend warrant No. 19. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed onthe New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bends and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, ee ,Cantinens, Austra- 
lia and West Ind 


Issne- Commercial and Travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWE aN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
AND DANISH WEST INDIES 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 

















SIGHT 
quitable 
MORTGAGE COMPANY.* 
Capital Subscribed - - $2,000,000 00 


Capital Paid in (Cash) - 
Surplus & Uudivided Profits 


1,000,000 00 
115,444 72 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTORES, @UARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES, MUNICIPAL BONDS AND 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 

5 AND6 PER CENT. SAVINGS Eeus RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEA 


OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 205 Broadway; cor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,140,000.0). 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and }bive-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Eatate Mortanece drawing 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. UEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. C wy Secretary 
Eastern Office, 239 readway, New York. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of fowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
, J es Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES, Lean AND TRUST CO.,, 
s Moives, me 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 8 Park Row Y. 
Edward Woravthe. 703 Walnut Street t. Phila. 





6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT, 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 


Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 
of First Mortgage at Bank of Minot, Dakota. 
/e Write for names of gentlemen residing near 
you for whom it has made investments. E. 
Ashley Mears, President, at wrensemt of the Mort- 
gage fe Bank and Investment C 


2d te ARAN TED 
10 sno" ciry MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan. 


soeotato$EGURITIESstINVESTRENTS 


Beferences am permission, National Bank o 
Kansas City. 


“FRANK W, THAXTER, KANSAS CITY, MO, 











WE OFFER JULY INVESTORS 


OUR OWN 6 PER CENT. 


DEBENTURE BONDS. 


THEY ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY SPEC- 
ULATIVE ELEMENT. CALL OR WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe tavestments 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
’ e can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and ge ey If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO,, 
32 and 33 Pareneses Building. Duluth, 
“inn, 


MANHATTAN TRUST CO., 
NEW YORK, 10 WallStreet. 


This Company is a legal depository for money and 
is authorized to accept and execute Trusts of every 
description. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Re- 
ceiver or Trustee, giving special attention to the in- 
vestment and management of — and personal es- 
tate. Allows interest on de 

For the convenience of ~~ this Company 
will receive accounts under its regulations, subject 
to cheque through the Clearing-House. Arts as 
Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

DIRECTORS. 

Frapeis Ormond French, New_York; R. J. 

New York; : L. Ses Sa aE ort , Boston; y BS Belt 
mont, Jr.. New York D. Randolph, New York; 
Chas. F. Livermore, New Yo rk; C.C. Baldwin, New 
York; Chas.F. Tag. Row Vers "Henry Field,Chic® go; 
4. W. Cannon, New York; n R. Ford, New York; 
w Jefferson Coolidge, Jt. hiostons James ¢. Sheldon, 
New York: Rosenbaum ork; William 

Dowd, New York; Samuel R Shiptey. ‘Siiladelphin: 
BR. F. Wilson, New York; John aterbury, New 











York. Francis Ormond French, President ohn I. 
Waterbery, Vice-President; John L, Cadwalader, 
Ceunsel; Strong &C ‘adwalader, Attorneys. 





A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider 
8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Lovestment Co, of Ransas City, do, 


RPORATED 1 Rob 
WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-up Capital. $500-0 00, 

Not only guarantees the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that 25 per cent, of its face value 
is covered CU aN deposit with them 
ANTEED. STOCK 8% 
of the Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 

104 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 1024 

WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. Hospital Life Co, B’ld’g, 50 State &t., Boston. 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 

HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital 3500,000, Surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
t e Time Debentures issued 7 the Com pa- 





ny. secured’ by First Mortga y ti 
terest payable atthe Chemicai National Bank, “New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write Id particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V, Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIE 
New England Building, Kansas aa ia 
Money loaned at 6 to rik cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owne.. Investments 
made in real estate and a Send for pamphiet, 
‘* Information to investo: 

















GUARANTY INVESTMENT co. 


Capital, $250,00 
Total a $500,000. 


1% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 1% 


Send for Circulars and Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities forsale. Address 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Bastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


h, 4 d 8% 
6%, 7% am fo 
INTEREST TO INVESTOR 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest ite Semi. 
Avnually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16.years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan Book 


free” 
ree" LEBOLD, FISHER & CO 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 








MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL. £200,000. 


BER Sue: SEBENT UME BONDS. 


CENT. NNR. 


cmeanel Fregaile 4 Chenisal National Bank, New 
York City 


All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
Twelve years’ a and $3,000,000 invested 


withont loss to anybod 
ae particulars, address, Geo H. Warner, 50 State 


nw wy York, or the com pany it Ere Mo. 
0. A. CRANDALL, Prest. FAULHABER, Treas. 


7% INTEREST 


THE U.8, LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgave @ per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a stock BONUS 
OF 3500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 








Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
Bonded Issue «++ 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 60,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments at a liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS. A, FENN, 
44 and 46 Broadway, Room SA, New York, 


A 6 Per Cent. Income. 


Investo s are invited to call or send tor 
pamphlet just published, entitled ‘‘CON- 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


WM, G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 
New York Office, 37 Wall St, 


D. G. PEABODY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Country F. Freverty Bought, 

Sol hanged. 

State, City, Doanty “and 0 School Bonds 

ang 

Money taveten ae and10 i’ cent, Loans 

Negotiated Promptly. 
neberoncan All the City. Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York. 
G& Offer extraordinary inducements in 


G INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


Treasurer, 











L ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68, 
D. Send for full information and references. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
Safe asGovernment bonds. safer than deposits in 
savings banks and yielding nearly DUUBLE the in- 
come on the same investment, are the 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES OF THE 


Denne: Dak. Capital $250,000. 
entire capital of the company and in addi- 
ec by ned et Mortences on improved Real Estate 
worth not ——- es —_ hoy By a the = _— 
f such securities de w e Union Trus' - 
pany. of New York. Denominations $100, $200, $5.0, 
7 a and full imformation furnished on request. 
nd fu . 
an SSTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO.. 
Eastern eflice, Tribune Building, New York 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
Capita: ‘8m ct Bais UB nor 108s ek 


DEB NTURE BONDS 


and Mortg: age 
paveme s ats 





Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
National Bank of the Republic 
RY. Gira Life Insurance Annuity and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. Broadway National 
_ Boston. Under same supervision as 
Savings Banks. Cha rtered 1872. Amount of out- 
standing ovligations Limited by Statute. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
paland interest guaranteed. 

Over I, 008.001 loaned, Six_years’ Ex- 
per eace. Write for Forms, Inf. rmatio i 
a. dRefere ces. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorperated, Grand Forks, Dak, 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts of the West. 


6% Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First Mortgages, and also by the 
eepital of the issuing Compan 


TERN BANKING COMPANY. 











43 Milk Street, neue 
Francis A. Oshora Pree. Edw. T. Merrihew. Treas. 
















redeem 


inves 





TOPEKA4'D KANSAS. 


Tue LARGEST PER CENT. ON MONEY INVESTED IS REALIZED 
BY THE JupDICc1IOUS BUYING AND SELLING OF 





WESTERN REAL ESTATE. 


THE WM. C. KNOX GUARANTEED EIGHT 
PER CENT. INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Pays 6 per Annum, 





in Semi-Annual Interest Dividends, on Stock Subscriptions, 
= and, in addition, ONE-HALF NET PROFITS at the expiration 
of 5 Years, when Stock is redeemed at par and Profits divided. 
CAPITAL, $100,000.00. 
Certi es of Stock are guaranteed by Wm. C. Knox & Co. to be 

at par, with payment of due proportion of net profits. 
. Send for the Company’ 
Topeka and the State of ansas, 


also for Wm. C. Knox & Co.’s “‘Kansas Investor’s Guide,” containing 
Map of Kansas, Mortgage Laws, and other matter of interest to 
tors. ADDRESS, 


SHARES, $100 EACH. 


8 pamphlet, “The Financial Situation in 
B pv Wed full information; and 


WM, C, KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


ss 




















July 19, 1888.] 





THE 


INDEPENDENT. 





(917) 21 








UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SA8, representing a value of two and one-half times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass., 
for the protection of the holders of’ the Debentures. 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americap Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mo 

representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is ee by an 
agent of =~ agen who is also a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purc — ane sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and R 
Sead for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 


offer, 
REAL ESTATE 


DENVER INVESTMENTS 


Land in Denver is rhe." than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clienta7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 

EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 

in the ne of New York, at the close of business. 


June 
RESOURCES. 











Loans TN $2,641,849 30 
. 5. bonds to secure circulation. . os 000 ¢ 

Oiner stocks, bonds and mortgages. 101,800 00 

ue from other national neces 8.024 57 

a rom state banks and bankers. . 86,840 74 
pocgensbadwapdbeshecedineccce 4.00 

Checks a) other cash items.. 76,374 15 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 195,343 13 
Bills of other banks....................00000 2,000 


Pn 630,053 
Legal-tender notes 116,922 WO 











U.S o> SRENERRDES €F deposit for legal ten- 
oineekd shawensecheen sapspesssousous 55,000 00 
Redemption fund with U Teeasurer (5 
r cent. of circulation)...... .  .. ... 2,250 00 
Wie cscdscosevtsshsisnn ~ $4,521,082 64 
Capital stock paid — $600,000 00 
Surziee | Serene 20,000 00 
Undivided profits......... 254.89) 89 
National bank- notes qumending ‘ 45,000 OU 
State bank-notes outstanding. . Bx 5,141 WO 
I RL ea TORRE 21,383 24 
3,263,029 16 
2,913 00 
3ii,852 87 
31,049 71 
Due to state banks and bankers........... +. 4 g 
PE Dadntecne cecncteanceccnse 
City and counvy taxes—allowed for...... 10 O Q w 








Tl iidesnctnesconetenenshiventanes mane $4,521,032 64 
5 a NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 88.: 
I, TIEBOUOT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank ‘- solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my wnoueh and belief. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Gubeorthed and sworn to Gis e.9 this hy X day of 
q M. 


a N Publie. 
A ub 
Correct—Attest: - 





E. NAUMBUR d 
EDWARD s SCHELL, Directors. 
WM. H. OA ) 
Rees OF THE ¢ ig Sitton OF THE 
LINCOLN NATION New York, in 
the State of New York, at ‘the oa ra Jf 4 June 
: RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 


















50, 
200, 
144,511 55 
17,698 27 
000 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 974 BU 
Exchanges for Clearing-house s 237 62 
ST ET Ws ceccons Gon) aveceeconce , 102 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
x hocsegcnnaceh Srasesaccnsecsounuséesoonnee ses - s 
cneeneesnsene «peece ee eve 1st 7 
Legal tender notes......... 159,160 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................. 3° 2250 00 
es séedescecipiatebhtinnaiaied Cinbbes "$3,816,575 71 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital sont case stkcnsensinaieirnnuis $300.000 00 
Surplus fund......... 159,319 4 
Undivided protits 26,554 68 
National bank-notes outstanding. . 44,140 Hi 
Individual deposits subject to check. 2 85,380 4 
mand — of deposit..... 7,097 67 
Certified checks.................. 25.709 16 
ee 8 checks outstanding. . 42 
Ws Be GRORINS: 60 0ccccrcccccccccees 220,000 00 
ue to er national banks.... 211,176 82 
Due to state banks and bankers 158,139 51 
TE, cccnoancoes comnsansedacencceneseve aay 71 
STATE OF r: EW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.; 


. W.T. CO RNELL, Cashier of the above ~~ Li 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my ereee and belie 

ORNELL, “Cashier. 
Sohecrseed and sworn to before me this A day of 


July, 1888. H. MAJor, 
Notary Public, N Y. Co. 
Correct -attest : 





H. W. WEBB, 
c. C. CLA RKE, { Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES. 
EPORT OF THE ConP tt rey OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONA NK, New 
York, inthe State of New York, at gy close of busi- 
ness June 30th, 1885 


nt ESOU nce. 






. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 
U. 5. bonds to secure de: 
Other stocks, bonds an 

















Due from other national banks....... WW, 
Due from state banks and bankers. 440 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures.. 72,563 97 
miums "paid poooteviasbsbacdekedocee 72,469 44 
Checks and other cash items................ 29,445 5D 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 55 491 56 
CED, cennsesawasccksscesooses 1,420 00 
= ional paper currency, nickels and 
_ Snccbdeodngtestecsscobocengeccocestsated 350 61 
geet 290,921 OU 
747,688 00 
emption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 4,050 00 
We vcintsiccecveving: 5 nreentaamesccavese $1,992,683 06 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im......5.....sscessccsees $250,000 00 
Garpus fy Tinde shibeagegese sixes 50,000 U0 
PT cs cctetcocesehoodne 65,828 09 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 81,000 00 
Sri vvccsccensecceeuces cesses 13,585 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 1,069, 248,87 
Demand —- of deposit. ......... +945 02 
Certitied chec’ 9,624 14 
United States de 000 
United States tax acco ose 405 UO 
City and county tax account. A 5,288 50 
ee ee $1,992,683 06 
sats | OF ag” YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 8s.: 
-<— WELL, Cashier of the above- 


Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Senet and sworn to watere me y+ = day of 


Ju'y, bi LBUR F.S 
iseat: wou Publics a ¥. Co. 
Kemmeye WM. H, HUME, oe 
RAYMOND ) JENKINS, : 


—PRESIDENT— 
SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS. 


N 
o> 


THE « 
3b> ane cos® 
+a cgssé 7 % 
a) Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best F ansas Farms. 

Depen7UREs on First Mortgages, Union Trust Co.; ~of 
rustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 

ce at the office of the Union Trust Co., New 


ork. ENE fo! we 
GRUB RAE aber Gar 0 FICE, 


MANLEY, al Manager. 


EPORT OF THE CON Tg 1 OF THE 
UNITED i NATIONA at New 
York, in the State of New York, at & aa of busi- 
ness, June 30th, 1888. 
RESOURCES 





$3,216,909 86 
0,946 U5 





Overdratts secured and unsecur 10,946 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure devosits..... 600,000 ( 
ae socks. L eres and mortgages. eats * 
1S QI LOGS. 22.20. sccccccccscccece aT6 

Due from other nationai banks 289,810 13 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 16,062 71 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures....... 5,003 Yt 
UMD IEEE, cohscace cveccees>cccgatsocege 2,584 08 
Checks and other cash items.. $6,051 58 
Exchanges fo or Clearing-house. 154,584 37 
Bills of other banks............. 8.000 00 
Fractional ~~a currency, 

nickels and cents.............. 


See 
Legal-tender notes......... 
Redemption fund with U.5s. 

(5 per cent. of Circulation).............++ 





LIABILITIES. 

Gagtins etes i OEE Bi cnn asds cattenscszeveoce 

re 
Nat vend banknotes outstanding. . 

Dividends unpaid.............-+.seeeeeeeee 

Individual deposits subject to 





GROG a osccccnccccasistqnesescese $735,692 70 
Guarantee account, accepted 
Gn: & ap atdandsatesaccece 18,226 62 
Cashier’s checks  commenaing. 8,954 10 
United States BER, occcace 1,000 OU 
Due to other + neal banks.. 2,372,544 96 
Due to state banks and bank- " 
Ge nesdceuslercceapeibarvabeées 1,068,201 55—4,858,619 95 


a ee $5,913,619 93 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.: 

. E. G, SHERMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, = ae swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my zaguetee and belie’ 

E. G. ERMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Sodee 2 me this 7th day of 


July, 1888. 
JNO. J. MCAULIFFE, Rates Seu. 


0, No.5. 
Correct—Attest: 
([SKAL] CYRUS W. FIELD, 
W. PEARSALL, 
L. C. MURRAY. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


Directors. 



























PHENIX NATIONAL BANK F THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, at New York, = "the State of 
— York, at the close of business, June th 
RESOURCES. 
jens OE GISCOURES. 4650000 ccdrvccccccects $3.161.461 87 
S. bonds to seeure circulation.. ‘ 000 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 2,006 of 
Due from other national banks........ 287,710 90 
Due from state banks and bankers.. 11,963. 63 
En ctncnastecketndacvone 69,000 00 
Checks and other cash items..... 61,729 79 
Exchanges for easing neues... 390 87 
BOGE GUOE BIBEB, cncoccccnccscescccocccs S04 
ob — paper currency, nickels and 
\ Gein ccnqecececoceqeanopeqeessoessenenness 519 20 
specie. RES Ce a 716,500 00 
Legal-tend er notes 155,237 00 
United States certiticates of deposit for 
Dee CURED. vnc cccscccancecsepecesoceonce 40 000 00 
emption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 15,500 00 
Due 'rom United states Treasurer, other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund....... 72,160 00 
WOE cca ccocessescenepesccecosesecccescces $5,397.487 06 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............ccecseeeeee $1,000,000 00 
pat oe Duiinesh <umsgecs-cadecce 400,000 00 
Undivided profits.................. 11,489 11 
National bank-notes outstanding. ° 269,620 00 
Dividends unpaid...................+. ve 30,615 80 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 2,543,510 89 
Demand certificates of deposit. ede 16,775 95 
Certified Checks. ..5..  ...........ecees 68.152 85 
pashter' 's checks outstanding....... 4 b-4 
Due to other national banks...... 622,989 61 
Due to state banks and bankers 276,359 85 


I coi ctungtbennttguntvcassinsecsise $5,297, 487 06 
pps O¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 
I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my kooeee e and belief. 
BULL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of 
July, Isss. GEO, H. COREY, 
Notary Public. 


pmemadions x 
- MALE, 
Wisk RY R. RUNHA ARDT,> Directors. 
JOHN H. POOL, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COU ts A NATIONAL BANK, at 














New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, on the 20th BSS of ¢ June. | sss: 

Loans and discounts... ......0..+sceessesees $1,080,708 69 
United States coon to secure circulation 

od i soctnsccttnnedenccerne.ndeseos 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and ertenges Reuideae 1,144,035 19 
Due from other national banks............ 107,328 99 
Banking house....-........-..++++ 60,000 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 5.0.7 58 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 115,658 16 
BOURIS OF CUO MARES... .. ccWoveccccce coves 82,414 00 
8 paper currency, nickels and 

i kcatehsdenbbadans pincceDuperowceceeetins 1,155 47 
Specie, viz: Gold coin......... 107,340 00 

Gold Treasury certificates. 274,000 00 

Gold Clearing-house certitica 270,000 
Silver Treasury certiticates stat Feb- 

.. &. + 610 00 
Legal-tender nQtes..........seccsseseeeeees 148,419 OU 
Redemption fuhd with U. S. Treasurer 

(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 

GEE ih ccnsunte-cpcooscondabeasibessianeses 9,000 00 
Due m U.S. Treasurer (other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund...... ...... 1,840 00 

WB is cctccccccoces + 6.gastahbensneceeses $3,557,337 08 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita} stock paid in 
Surplus fund........ 
WEE STIUED. cn cncdccnsanacnneceasdéece 








RES TSA CS a 8,000 

Tadtvidueal ‘depo es subject to check. 8,049,356 90 

Certified ch dicpos Reccogpdossecseoesapoe spaces 38,918 00 00 
hp senees. ‘n92c0h soso caebbecs cebase 557,837 08 08 


Total 
STATE OF aw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
I, GE WYCKO#F, Cashier of the New York 
County National Bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above stutement is true to the best of my knowl edge 
and belief, and that the schesules on back of the re- 
port fully ‘and correctly represent the true state of 
the several matters therein coptetnes. 
Ga WYCKQFF, Cashier. 
Gwete 00 and subscribed before me this 10th day of 


July, 
. LEWIS L. PIERC 
Notary Public (1), City and Co., New York. 
Correct—A' Ane 


yOserH PA 
Cc. B. WEBS 


ANCIS L. LELAND, 


TER, 





Directors, 





Rervks OF THE corprzie® OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. New York City, at 
the close of business June oon 


CES. 
Loans and discounts... .............0.00000 $17,376,520 50 
SPREE fas cccnicopsoncesccossccesseaines 1,273 49 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 
United States bonds to secure deposits,. . 250.000 00 
Stocks, bonds, and mortgages.............. 756,635 


Due from national banks 
 Sanke 


Real estate Seeking -Leuse.. 
ther real e 


ot eee items... 
pacuaness for Ceereng- tenes. 
ilis of other 









Tegal-iein Shs:  deenagiscen Seecechdneed 
5 » certificate ‘of deposit for legal- <—- 





Capital stock $2,000,000 
_. 1 “hv. w 
Undivided p ‘31 92 
Dividends unpaid. m "72 00 
Individual rtifeate subject to check 11.445, 1296 31 
Demand — ticates of deposit........ 178.017 us 
Certified checks...............sssssees eoce 2,893 42 
Deposits of t ° disbursing officers. . “ 117,060 §9 
Due to other national banks............... 9,517,093 24 
to state and private banks and bank 
Seodulntinsdcaccetsodes docs coogegegeebogeeoss 2.041, 175 23 








Tota 277,040 09 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Jeune 88. 
GEO. 8. HICKOK.: Cashier of the National 
Park Bank, do Eolemnly swear 
statement is tru e, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, and that the schedules on back of the re- 
= fully ‘and correctly represent the true state of 
several matters therein Contains d. 
G S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
noes 6 to and subscribed before me this 7th day of 


























July, S B. CLIFFORD, 
Metesy Pubic. New York County. 
Canect—-Astey, 
MUMFORD MOORE r 
FREDERICK A. POTTS, $ Director 
EBEN K. WRIGHT, ) 
} EPORT OF teh CONDITION. OF THE 
MERCANTILE Apion VAL BA at New 
York, in the State -, -% at > close of 
business June SUth, 1: 
RESOURCES. r 
Loans and discounts. .............-sessseees $6,625.712 79 
Overareree. secured and unsecured...... BAS 47 
¥ S. bonds to oe circulation.......... 1,000,000 00 
"S$. bonds on hand..............:.-- - - 5u0.000 00 
Siner stocks, t~ = and mortgages 3,000 00 
Due from other national b:; 651,689 05 
Due from state banks and banke’ 12,602 83 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 200.000 00 
90,000 WO 
8.067 07 
Exchanges for C ~ — ye teperent 671,097 t9 
Bills of other banks .... 93,889 OO 
ES RRS See 1,500,413 82 
Legal. tender notes....... 807,025 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation)...............++. 45,000 00 
Due to U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
ca redemption fund)...........sseeees 8,200 00 
cs nnevtetiersabeimeninhdenl. othe $12,276,934 62 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1,000.000 00 
8 > a 500,000 00 
UREIVEINS BOGIES coe des ccccocecnciccccccces 51,346 16 
National bank-notes outstanding... 900,000 U0 
DEVIGORES URBOIE ...0.00000ssbeccvczecege eee 50,000 00 
Individual deposits subject to check. 3,997,074 51 
mand certificates of deposit 18,699 
Certitied Checks. ...........+sss00-6 95,458 89 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 101,647 18 
Due to other national banks... 4,312,582 4 
Due to state banks and bankers 1 »_ 1,065,125 88 
ec iesnsh issu seeks Ouse dapktaob ales “$22 276.994 62 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83. 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true. to the best of ay know lotte and belief. 
HENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Weber me this = coy of 


July, 188s. F.A. K. Bk 
Notary Public, N. Y. Guanty: 
Correct—Attest: 
SETH M. MILLIKEN, ) 
Ames &, NICHOLS, > Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, '§ 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION oF ant 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NA NAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York. r. the 
close of business June 30th, 1888: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............sseeeeeee 
€ orercratos. secured and unsecured.. 
5. bonds to secure circulation..... 


Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 

Premiums pa Sad inhdedphiaes cietaeycsetee 

Checks and other cash items.... 

Exchanges for pS Seaesng sense. . 

NE PEED icascvccscséeneabancecens 

F pm pea paper currency, nickels and 
en 










te 
Red femption po with 


per cent. of circulation). . ae 27,000 00 


WOE, cctctsve - cpaphmenebemmebnbte<ccéce $5,395,122 64 
Captial stock paid in...... $600,000 00 
noes s fund....... 400,000 

vided proiits 112,144 U3 
National bank-notes outstanding. +980 
Dividends unpaid.............. ...+ 66,453 71 
Individual a subject to check 2,895,758 54 
Demand one cates of deposit....... 6,911 33 
Certified checks................. 71,518 08 
c ae oe 's checks outstanding.. 98 U5 
States deposits.......... 110,000. 00 
Due to other national banks...... 854,996 14 
Due tostate banks and bankers............ 287,261 76 


Tota! 85, 395,122 64 
press OF pany YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, ss 

I, JOHN T.WILLETS, President of the above-named 
bank, do kdat: swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o oe see's 7 and belief. 

ILLETS, President. 

ee and Phan & oe a this 9 
July, x. 





Sorrect--A 
WM. HL eaite JR. ) 
JOHN A. TUCK "ER. Directors. 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, § 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


We offer some VERY DESIRABLE 
6 PER CENT, BONDS 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS TO INVESTORS. 
Address 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


____—_— 87 AND 389 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION oF THe 
BANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
ciation, at New York City, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business June Oth, 1888: 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $11,602,044 73 
OVEFAPATUB, .....,-0erccesccercessessrcscseecs 845 UL 
ria pune te secure circulation, 444 per 
paseudocesecounmessbsedapencamesosnenes 50,000 00 
U Sted States bonds tosecure deposits.. 400,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 9,000 UO 
Due from other national banks TH9ET 55 
Due rom other banks and bankers. . 170,''26 60 
Dh netciiaspckvetessandoamat 250,000 00 
) oe - tor Clearing-house.. 245,502 55 
Bills of other banks.................sseeeee 64,100 00 
a paper currency, nickels and 128 88 
Spec oe ssniktibnedecannbe 2,704,500 00 
Legal-tender n $87,711 00 
Redemption pm with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of Circulation)..........0.sss0+ ___— 80 00 





$2,000,000 (0 
000,000 00 









621,529 54 
45,000 00 
npaid 2,750 00 
ndividual deposits su biect to 10,090,509 63 
Demand certificates of deposit 10,182 &6 
Certified checks..............+6+ 58h 549 
United States deposits.......... ‘ 440,0.0 00 
Due to other national banks... .. . U6 
Due to other banks and bankers.......... 2.675.128 44 
rer $21,.10.746 6 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Or NEW YORK, 88 


8. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

MASON, Cashier. 


E. 
Subscribed and sworn to Gasebe me a day of 


July, 1888. HANSON C 
wevtaey Public, New York County. 
Correct— Attes 
EUGENE EBULY, 
G. AMSINC { Directors. 
CHAS, M. PRY, 





EPORT OF THE CON piTiOS OF THE 
COMMERCIAL NATIONA NK, at New 
York, in the see out New York, at ete ens ot bone 


ness June 3th, 1 
SS RESOU RCES 





Loans and discounts 













prea, secured and unsecured 7 
bonds to secure circulation. 56,000 00 
biher stocks, bond and mortgages 68,500 00 
Due from other national banks. . 141,004 77 
Due from state banks and bankers. 25,485 68 
Real estate, Serahare and fixtures. 2,000 00 
Premiums Paid.............cse000 sees 8,20 50 
Checks an ‘other cash items.. 5,906 15 
Exchanges for Clearing- house. 165,422 2 
Bills of other banks .............cssscscceees 479 
+9988 paper currency, nickels and “sn % 
ee eterenee ’ 
Specie. FS pe ee 205,856 55 
Legal-tender notes 829 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (& 
per cent. of circulation).................- 2,520 00 
aretsinsthpdihinkientantdeutss aaprate $2,079,037 <9 
LIABILITIEs. 
Capital stock paid in sone 00 
Surpius fund............... 00.000 00 
Undivided profits................. 12,784 63 
National bank-notes outstanding 50,400 0 
DUVIGOMES UNPOM, . ..o05s escsscccvivecssccece 9,210 00 
sngiveenel deposits subject to 
x certificates of de- 
A Athitevasiesibaduebtowsink ie 4,139 46 
Certified checks................ 402; 71 
is ea 8 checks outstand- 
pabdéasvbecinndncddecce scans’ 110 25—1, esd { 
Due to other national banks 
Due tostate banks and bankers. ta 208 10 


hap 1 fe ete.on 49 49 





knowledge and belief. 
RSON ADAMS, President. 
Sete estbed and sworn to etre me this 6th day of 
July, 1 McNastTEeR a: 


Scuae blic, N. ¥, Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
J.D. KURTZ CROOK, 
WM. BRO mT Directors. 
ALDEN 8. SW. 





EPORT OF THE © ae oF zeus 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BA 

York, in the State of New Y ork, at the close red 

ness June 0th, 
































“RESOURCES. . 
Loans and discounts...........sscccesseeees $5,331.850 25 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured........ 121 3 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. eco 50,000 UO 
U.S. bonds on hand,.........+cs000+ 10,000 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages.. 139,955 41 
Due from other national banks............ 184,789 85 
Due from state-banks and bankers...... 23,655 33 
ee a ee eee 535,000 00 
Other real @State..........cceeeceeeeeeeeeeee 200,000 00 
Premiums paid..............+.+ 11,456 25 
Checks and other cash items. 3,10 46 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 225,476 51 
Bills of other banks......... 20,455 
Fractional paper cuepenty 
cents....... 160 33 
Specie... ......0. 518,591 50 
tog -tender notes 599,600 00 
presen of 
Road Sennsacadepbennebasinastenesan. at us 40,060 (0 
Redemption fund with U.s é 
per cent. of circulation 2,260 00 
WOU, 00 ncicattatcRh ip atitenssaneanconcnases $7,795,772 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid fm........csccccccccsccccs $1,000,000 00 
SOND WINN s on00 cevesescvcecescocced y 
Undivided profits. ................065 100,297 9 
Dividends unpaid...................00« 7,098 U2 
Individual deposits subject to check. 3,148,798 53 

mand certificates of deposit 12,483 31 
ACCEPLANCES. ..... 2.2.00 - 6+ eeee sees 58,688 64 
Cashier’s checks oupianeing.. 165 00 
Due to other national banks... .. 2,529,374 08 
Due to ptate banks and bankers... 472 77 

DOO siti » ve Capwnnsced cinsboute odesagaronce $7, 775,172 34 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above te- 
ment is true, to oe best of my knowledge and belief. 

FR MPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and oaem to before me this og jay of 
July, 1688. EDWIN F. Cor 
pee Public, N. Y. _, 
Correct—Atte: 
SOHN ?. as 
EDMUND D RANDOLPH, ¢ Directors. 
FREDERIC TA LOR, 
% FIRST % 
GUARANTEED 


On improved Farms and cates pe Cy Property in 
the Gdlden Belt of eee: 7, 4- Loans taken 
only NES tried custo’ 


“COUNTY BANK, 
lal 


ee, TAL sunt OO. 
N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City. Kan. 
est and oe tal the peta ae banking tu- 

ein ‘x Central Kansas. Loans only 25 per Ly ot 
actual valuation be rty. 

For illustrated Han Pook and full information, 
apply to Eastern Omics, @ Water St., ton, Mass. 
ALVORD, Manager, 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 





DENVER COLORADO, 
Doa Genera: Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortea e Loans that are absolutely safe and y 
EIG P CENT, Interest Semi-Aunu- 


ER C 
is personal 
curities for non-residents a lalty. 
princi 
Soren New Yor Gschange. without charge. ‘Cor- 





ally. All real estate taken hy 
examined by us before Gabins loan. Investment = 
spec! a 
tention — to the investment of We 
collect interest pal, and remit to our 
re tOOH ASE ATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Goi, 








22 (918) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 19, 1888. 








}ONDITION OF THE 
NK, of the city of 
State of New York, at 

June oh 1888 : 

RESO 


Loans and discounts 


EPORT OF T 
FOURTH NATIONAL 
w York, fe Lk, ork, 

he close of J 
















bespecscsougeecagh “snice $16,504, - bs 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
United states to secure circulation. 200,00) io 
United Btatee bonds to secure deposits 200.000 UO 
ny & stocks, boads and mo ages peovecee 164,084 77 
pom — petional banks..... 1,253,679 16 
bankers 86,274 85 
Real estate, S foraitan and a Satvares.. 100 
Checks and other cash items....... 055 73 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house.. 2,887,758 44 
Lo and cents....,........... 342 
pdoegoccecegscconce 2,919,742 00 
Pionder » peaminsecensases. shbncesto 332,585 O00 
em ption fond with United States 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 9,000 00 
WOOD eseccdedécccnsccnscceeiossctsccdeczes $25,428,312 06 
LIABILIT! ES. 
Genital stock paid in $8,200,000 00 
Su TTL cosccesene 640,000 00 
Un vided Mn cocoesenhseseseasete 517,178 45 
National bank-notes outstanding. 180,000 
Dividends unpaid...................00. 27,573 
Individual deposits subject to check 11,666,611 66 
Individual deposits for acceptance. . 477,080 72 
mand certificates of de Reavecceccces 35,071 39 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 19,'91 53 
United States deposits......... 219,500 


ts 
Due to other national banks..... 





Tnceienacetebedesscassespesecessncnas $25,428.31: 428.312 06 Aes 
1 ATA Ov New York, Neg +4 OF NEW YORK, 38 
HENRY BUCKHOU' Cashier of the above- 
oad bank, do alouabe Swear that the above 
Caepent is true to the best of my knowledge and 


HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of 





July, 1888. 
» G. FANNING, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attes 
YOUN q. TeyAN, } 
ROBT. W. STU Directors. 
D. B. FAYERWEATHER, § 
EPORT oF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. at New York, in 


the State of New York, at the close of business. June 
30th, 1888: 
RESOURCES. 










Loans and discounts. .................ss0005 $1,979,532 23 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured 883 7 
mds to secure circulation 250,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand............. 200 
Other stocks, bonds and mort, 0 


gages 
Due from other national banks. . 


 sensccseshalh agheasene 25,518 
Checks and other cash items 6,887 64 
changes for Clearing-house. 08,995 51 
Bills of other ban 29,648 


Pa snoatessageeseoe oe 
Legal-tender n 
Redemption po with U.S. Treasurer (5 





per cent. of girgulation) hed einneaained 11,250 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption eesecnsecndans 


1,240 00 











LIABILITIE 

Capital mock paid in........... $250,000 00 

= | eee 000 
on vided profits. .............ssceees 953 
National aes outstanding. ..... 214,250 00 
PED IEE coccaccvseececsooesseccoce 15,235 99 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 2,420,675 05 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 1,862 
Cortified Checks. .......0cccccsccccsessesess ° 41,650 82 

ee age Ww 
STATE OF New YORK. COUNTY OF NEW 


I,RICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of iid knowledge and belief. 

t. HAMILTON,Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th d ay of 
July, 1888. Wu. R. KURAD, 

Cotrect—Attes 

MARTIN SCHRENKEISEN, 
WM. Kk. CLARK Directors. 
HENRY P. De GRAAF, 


EPORT OF THE CON 
THIKLD NATIONAL BAN 
York, at New York, in the § 





ITION OF THE 
, of the City of New 
State of New York, at the 


close of business, J une 30th, 1888: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and Suen  eadatenheeanoniess ahh $4,733,334 39 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 6,820 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,000 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... 231,714 48 
Due from other national banks........ 522,570 61 
Due from state banks and bankers... 50,75) 
dnc dccds sccecsonsbocesceee 8,424 43 
Premiums paid..............+-+«0«+ 3,987 50 







Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks 


raction 
. nickels and cents 








per cent. of circulation). 2,250 00 
SEs Phandehecsdes ns cncssncnsendeeaeesne $8,117,835 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Ca ital sock BB OM. occcecscccccccsesoosecs $1,000,000 00 
: Le _ eeecece ee 171 4 
ta ivid ——. 23, y. 
Reserve for \axe ee 11,500 00 
National bank- motes outstanding.......... 45.000 00 
Dividends umpa@id...........scceees ceceeees 25,000 00 
_y' ~ 4 deposits subject 
pedegmmee: cc-ecegeqoes $2,376,075 48 
eee certificates of de- 
Meemasemanwees eocecoecce 40,053 46 
Gaemes enee - Ee posene 158,548 25 
ecks outstand- 
ing teh pceshenccsacqoooses 5,565 88— 2,580,238 07 
Due’ to other national banks 3,683,108 98 
a to state banks and bank- 
PPPTTTTTTIT TTT TTT 500,347 22— 4 252,456 15 
Total... ...cceccccccccccccce cccccsccccceses sit, a 4 
“Ty oy New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ORK, 
a. HUTCHINGS, Cashier of the above- 


med ch, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best ts 5 my SS ee and belief. 

a. HUTCHINGS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn A. elon mes this i0th d 


day of 
July. Ev £& DELMA 
Notary Public, Ne ew w York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
GEO. CHAPMAN, i 
Directors. 


GEORGE 2. A MORRISON, ' 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 
oan made ts carefull yan expe- 
wm | Examiner sent from the ror the Com: 
wees ary and 
papers ore connected 
fully review a by an officer of the Company secene 
lk Fifteen — — 7 ~~ e 
} peoptiate’ we out loss) for Co ‘olieges, 
vings insurance Trestessand tn 
wale. othe, Congrene Street, Geo. . Stearns, 
Philadelphia office, 713 Wainut Street, 


wm Wood, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage,. 
Established.........-.....-.0+++ davsebsgnenn 1857. 


REAL ESTATE Bh COMMISION. 
PROPERTY RENTED (3% 


remittances made promptly. 
and assessments looked after and 
TAXES Sitio. 


LOANS oes of years 














EPORT OF E CON ITION OF T RE 
R AMERICAN. EXUHAN NATIONAL BA 
| New York, in State of New York, at the c’ 
of Ganessen a otek day of June, 1888 

RESOURCES. 

Loans —~ ft discounts 
a tg 
U. bonds. ‘to 


wats 




































U.S. bonds to secure deposit (par 000,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. . 369,107 63 
Due from other national banks. . 2,206, Lol 33 
Due from state and private ban 
Rs cosinds 40008egb! dene sebebbacnbonibe 266,030 82 
_— ee " es Z 
Jurrent expenses and taxes pai 
Premium on bondS............+.s0e-ceeeeeee 100,000 00 
Checks and other cash items.............. 892,128 56 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 2,427,545 51 
Bilis of other banks.............. 107,675 Ov 
i. cdisbsibdin akhaneesoneses 5,722,944 91 
Legal-tender notes...........sescesees sone 928, 
United states cerhan (hen Shee, or tag for 
legal-tender notes Stat.). 1,080 00 
Due from U. 4 Paes than 5 
per cent. redemption Po cotddcsicccce 90,000 00 
Daa vscccccccnedd hotsesesssiidssllecctaces $31,516,077 92 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital tock, paid in 00 00 
aw Sladsccsamibatireapsanen 1,372,000 UO 
Undivided ae 201,159 77 
Dividends unpaid.................+.+.+- 18,815 00 
Individual deposits subject to check. 16,981,933 56 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 556 60 
Certified checks.............s+s++. 311,675 50 
United States deposits.......... 1,100.0. 9 Ov 
Due to other national banks........-.-.--- 4,073,735 67 
ee | to state and private ss and bank- 
pegesasegbneneneinediendretaadigabevesnenee 2,088,098 43 
er 516,077 92 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss 


I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the Amer! 
+ = National Bank of the city of New York,N. Y.., 
emnly swear that the above statemeat is 


and correctly 
matters there- 


EDWARD BURNS, 
J ewern t to and subscribed before me LJ 
uly, 1888. 


in contained. 
ashier. 
= day of 


Pub e Kings Co. 
Certiteats fen’ tow York Co. 
Correct— Attest: 


“ry L D. ee ROOK. 
ELL, 


MA ‘ Directors. 
DUMONT C CLARKE, 





EPORT OF THE COND 


ITION OF “TH 
MARKET AND FULTON N 


I E 
TIONAL BANK,”: 
k, at the close 


T 
A’ 


at New York, in the State of New Yor 
of business on the Wth day of June, 1888. 
















RESOURCES. 
jeene cod and discounts,..........c.cscsseseees ss.cen ees 82 
IIIs coseonoccensasseasenseanncseesecs 
U. 8. - to secure circulation.......... 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages wary 29,201 97 
Due from other national banks........... 680 
12,851 16 
5 183,525 14 
Premium on bonds for aaa emecere 33,000 UO 
Checks and other cash items.............. 97,698 41 
Exchanges for Clearing-nouse 364.630 2 
Bills of other Br cacccocesscocesosesecoss 34,067 00 
Specie, 
WON CGEM. ooscccccecsesccece $250,542 40 
Gold ‘Treasury certificates..... 472,700 00 
Gold Clearing-house certiti- 
. 170,000 GO 
- 24,779 51 
ver T 
(act Feb. ya iors, Peccessesce 59,600 00 977,621 91 
EY REET ER 212. 2636 00 
U. S. certificates yh deposit for legal- 
tender notes (Sec. 5193 Kev. Beat.) esses 40,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
pe more than 5 per onk “on circula- 
paubaneveccansooveusdccotenacsuchinsbaées 22,500 00 
Due ‘from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 P 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 1,500 00” 
DOR cvecaccccnssecssescsovinssoctéseccces $6,476,201 09 
LIABILITIES. 
Capial stock paid in 
Sativiea Sy cosenenconsedacecncencocote 
Cneulenae notes received 
from Comptroller........... $450,000 00 


Less amount on hand and in 
Treasury Pans Redemption, 


Ct nn dencesesboeganes 22,340 0O— 427,660 00 
EE HI nccs ancadebagooncacuneness 30,721 WU 
Individual a subject 

CB GROGK..ccccccccescccccccece $4,244,044 54 
Demand certificates of de- 

lp aghasstqnedeeteceesedqsedé 70,398 99 
Certitied GROCER. 00 scccccacccece 57,586 19 





Due to other national banks...........-.... 

Due state and private banks and 
BIDE. connceccccetsotese pansccossoodescete 39,598 23 
peshscanttitonededhsbccbebecchhbhtaiede ge 09 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 83: 
I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of “The Market ana an ulton 
National Bank, of New York,” do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, ‘to the best o my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
> Sween & to and subscribed vilies —~ es A’ tad of 
uly, 
Notary Public, Kin 3 on 
Certificate cinga ¢ ae 


BB AYLES, n 
ie L. MORGAN, ¢ Directors. 


Correct—Attest: 





EPORT OF a CONDITION OF THE 

NATIONAL BANK EPUBLIC, at 

New York, in the State of New York, “—a the close of 
business June 30th, 1388: 





RESOURCES. 

ANA GISCOUNES, ..........cececereccseecs 27,098,418 43 
OVOTETALUD, ...ccccccccesscccccccses 9,335,387 
U.S. bonds to secure circulatio 50,000 W 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits 860.000 00 
U.S. bonds 7 ~~ ss shortness bye 4 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgag 2 
Due from other national banks. . 1,202,128 3A 
Due from state banks and banke' 23.702 27 
Real estate, ae and fixtures. 687.684 16 
Fromiume pe 201,061 81 
Checks 

TOM covsceocccdcgeocccsose 
Bpchenges 





Bilis of sof other banks.......... 
ctiona paper currency, 
ae and ce 101 31 


£887,009 88 
700,410 Ou 





dem ption pom | with U. 
5. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 





circulation) bcesecbeeesesssce 2,250 0O— 3,165,511 61 
WORE... .ccccccvcccccccessecasessectvesssees $14,312,333 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fa ‘—. PAIA 1D.......cccccccecccevecses 
N SR as isang 2.200 
at -notes ou' y 
Individual neat’ borcssas Beezecese — -nesece 68,472 00 
n ual subjec 
aenping oe cesceccesss $3,059,772 30 
Demand certificates of de- 
WEEE. covcpasapercdcoowmecestee $3,143 49 
Garmeer ch ~~ bedses Sea 482 
ecks outstand- 
nda em lame ss 
United States deposits...... 900,000 LO 
Due other national 
needles ose 6,679,174 33 
an 
ban WEED... ccceccce = o sense 1,145,522 37— 11,941,168 34 
becanaccocdncnnne ecqnenedes cocednenass 14,312,388 14 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW ee COUNTY 0: 
I, E. H. PULLEN, © 
bank do solemnlY swear that the po3 —— is 
best of my know 
gah . 4 phi ay Coe 


Subscribed and sworn to before m sete Se en, 
1 naan Notary, Ps pal WALT County. 
ertificate filed in N. Y, Co. 
Correct Attest: vu JAY KNOX 
SUMNER R. STONE, { Directors 
OHAS, R. FLIN 





EPORT. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 

ANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the S 
of New yore. at the close of business on the 20th day 






























of June 
RESOURCES. 
jeune and discounts................6.ssss0s $21,000,206 48 
8. bonds to ae circulation.......... 1,100,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages..... 4.500 00 
Due from other national banks............ 937,881 72 
Due _— State and private banks and er.a87 96 
Banking house Jiinaitinesestabdumoccenhestes 200.090 00 
Checks and other cash items.,............ inAlT 24 
Exchanges for Clearing-housé............ 1, 182.535 90 
Bills of other banks..........cscssssesesscees 636,893 WU 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
GED Glens: esovccengqeensccaccusoagetasapees 680 00 
pec y 
| ET ae Er aes $240,000 00 
id Treasury certificates.. 2,765,000 00 
a: 2 _Clearing-house cer- 
ne pugennepoccen, onde 290.000 00 
Silver" piucttlvecsedeedve's 10,000 U0 
wee “Treasury Certiti- 
Ldbue sewddsd bvevoudeces 5,000 00— 4,310 000 00 
Lesal- tender notes 677,728 _00 
U. 3S. certiticates of d 
ET Ma ditnenen atincabeddecsiisenate 910,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treas- 
urer ( 5 per cent. on circulation). . - 49.500 00 
Due from United States Treasurer ‘(other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund)...... 10,740 00 
Dick sacra gnnvecsines: becnicegdunes . $30,284,449 60 


te bank circulation outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
In oe 


36,792 eyo 3 
10,565,535 46 


ers 


ers’ and Traders. National: "Bank of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the obeve. pegeemnent is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and be 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. Cashier. 
oy tae to and subscribed before = this 6tb day of 


Jul LOUIS GRUNHUT. 
Notary Public, Co. of N. Y. 
ameeetienes 
Fee, } 
H.C HUL { Directors. 
HORACE E ETHURBER. 





ee OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROV- 
SRS’ BANK, at New York, in the State of New York 









at the close of business, June 30th, 1888: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................... $1,457,161 66 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......, 128 

. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... 300,000 Ot 
Other Stocks, bonds and mortgages. 814,394 98 
Due from other national banks..... 119,778 37 
Due from state banks and bankers. 14 704 89 
Real estate, furniture and fixture: 000 
Premiums paid............... 19,380 60 
Checks and other cash items. . SL,488 70 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 56.621 06 
Bills of other banks......... 14,129 00 


2.699 06 
378,327 00 


13,500 00 
36 00 


U. 8. ‘Treasurer, chai than 5 
per cent. redemption 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Undivia fund 
Un 


" 


Pax Sn cihh.0cc6vedrbosgkeseos petessesee 
Dividends UNDAIG..............ccccsecceecece 
ndividual deposits subject to check..... 
Demand capetpcates of deposit 
Certified chec 











5,872 45 


Total 2,916,586 62 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


YORK, 38.: 

M. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of wd apowredee and be- 
lief. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 

Spbeoemees and sworn to before ne this = day of 
July, 1888. HEN W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public. N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 
G. G@. BRINCKERHOFF, ) 


5 Cc. Ce eo ore Directors. 
JOHN WILKIN 5 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL 

CiTY OF NEW YORK 

New oe at the close of business onthe soth day of 


June, L 
aeSCnrEs b 














a’ RR $2,499,472 {3 
— bv pwaey to eas circulation (par 
p cepecopeccaseceseseesoosecesess cecce ° 100,000 00 
Other mocks, bonds and mortgages. . 226,51" 02 
Due from other national banks........... 291,622 36 
Due i state and private banks and 
a daeccdgiihc tangete 37,452 96 
Banking I house. . 
Other real estate. 46,718 75 81,718 75 
Premium on bonds for ay eg pecsecee 22°437 wD 
ecks and other cash ite os 30,045 06 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... 152,888 67 
Bilis of other banks. ........ccccosccccccees 6,678 
yuasmenal paper currency, nickels and 








Weeprorapedngsonse coucbeceée peccesdeds 490 77 
Specie viz. Gold coin......... 422 50 
447,330 00 
18,187 00— 529,939 50 
155,000 U0 
SURG dei dude sodbedsosacksasvecs ccesanee 470 00 
$4,404,727 50 
$1,000,000 00 
200,000 Ou 
10,960 88 
Treasury for redemption 
or = a peeeesocacedoocoes 16,000 00— + 74,000 00 
WIOIE «once ddcgsccovccciocecceces 82,444 80 
Individual deposits subject 
punsiehecdeenbasag igs’ $1,996,405 80 


2,721 14 

9,778 12-- 1 IOS oo 
oe esevececccecescccoccccccccsceeeecs c4lrB22 20 
356,844 56 


$4,404,727 50 
CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


YORK 
I, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my Enowtedge and belief, and that the schedules on 
back of the report fully and correct ly represent the 
true state of the several? matters therein contained. 
0 ER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Suess toand subscribed eee > =e 2 6th da 


July, t 
Notary Public. Kine Co. 
Certificate ngs fees Ye Co. 


JOHN GREENOUGH. 
GEO. STARR, 7 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given b: 


ers 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


Correct—Attest 
Directors. 








D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 






Rea OF THE CONDITION oF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, of New York, 
at New York, ip the State of New York, at the ‘close of 
business on the 30th day of June, 1888; 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .. 
Overdra 





(par 4. eds. Atcesaipatbheninesddrnauses 
U.S. RB bonds < on hand ( 
Other stocks and basis. benogeanscee 
Due from 4 national banks 












chunges for Clearing-house. 
Bills of other banks 


LIABILITIES. 
Sagtead os pot, pais tn in 


rplus fund.......... vo 

on undivided: Sete iescnbnnesesstes de 5 60 
State bank circulation ou@#tanding. 1 w 
Dividends ess bocdstccnnvcbscsececedcat 75,250 OO 


aid 
es deposits subject 
sekuegrenedocsaseess $21,825,517 02 


c 
Demand certiticates of de- 





22,174,534 93 
Due to other national banks............... 4.298.603 U6 
a aL. state and private banks and 

ankers 


1,468,767 02 


Total $33,908,990 61 
STATE OF ae YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier of the Chemical 
National Bank of New Y ork, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, and that the schedules on back of the 
report fully and correctly represent the true state of 
the several matters therein contain 


UINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn - and subscribed b 
July, 1888. Ss, 
Notary Pubic. ‘New York County. 
Correct—Attest 


JAS A. ray Ett, 
. G. WILLIAMS 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABORD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business June 


i Directors. 











SUth, 188s: 
RESOURCES. 

L006 and GISCOURtS. ......ccccccccecccscoee $2,359,966 01 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 469 27 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure de eee 500,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... 48,600 09 
Uue from other national banks........... 120,920 32 

ue from state banks and bankers...... 100,455 18 
Realestate, furniture and fixtures...... . 3,400 00 
I iit atten sete soe dbasececs 49,729 17 
Checks and other cash items.............. 1,368 73 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 265,245 76 
GE GONGP DOREB, oo cccccccccccccncececes 25,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

Pkt n<ccocncasspdccuses 326 43 

eee 179,906 00 
Legal-tender notes 290,579 WO 
U. 8. genase of deposit for legal 

SE cncdnapanensesncnse<s vetgucntatorens 255,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 

(5 per cent, of Circulation). .............+ 2,250 00 

iit cas tctaom pho necentcces 5 

Cc apftal apoeks BORE Ghee cnsricccestvevsens 
Surplus fund......... ... 





Dividends unpai 
7 deposits subject 


i rrr $1,595,757 33 
Demand certificates of de- 

OO 132,618 09 
Certitied checks..............- 36,257 86 
Casnier’s cheeks outstand- 

Blin cnecdesccsccseteseanscesess 


65,745 61 








1, 60.3 31: 
United States deposits sisi 0,000 
Due to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bank- 
BB cwceséccsdccsdecdscecaccoses 7575 
— 1,430,260 74 
coscncesecsecccceccesce $4.253,075 9 





ORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88.: 

I, 3. G. RS Cashier of the above-named bank 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

8. G. NELSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th — of 
July, 1888. JAMES SLIKEMA 
Notary Public, Kings Go 


payee ALLEN, " 
SMLT Directors. 
S'G- BAYNE. § 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


Correct— Attest: 


















CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close ot business, June 
Suth, Iss 

RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts...............seeeeeeee $6,547, 7 33 
Overdrafts, secured aad uaqocuses Sevece 1% 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation.. aae ovo 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits........ ‘00,000 
Other stocks, bond» and mortgages. 141,670 38 
Due from other national banks........ 714,248 06 
Due from state banks and vankers. 9,221 64 
Real estate, Speatave and fixtures.... 24158 2 
SINE, nn crdccrcncssageeserses 33,625 WO 
Checks and ther cash items.. 51.425 37 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 2,202 73 
Bills of other bankS..........-.06 +. -eeeeees 7,685 
we paper currency, nickels and 50s 38 
nea cle pacbenncesbensedeococssqdenceses 1,158,857 00 
ree tender notes 075,778 UO 
U. + pms ates of deposit for legal-ten- 
head Sntdeadlentamsens Gagbesseerees 670,009 CO 
Redemption fund with U, 8S. Treasurer Re 
(5 per cent, of circulation) . 2,250 00 
WOO cc ccvke  cddsccregnanece $11,238,080 99 
LIABILITLE 
Capital = Be WORE BR. 0 ccesvecccesccncsssce 2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund............ ,UU0 OU 
Undivided profi wedi ceccccccoesessee 102,288 43 
National bank-notes outstanding 45,000 UO 
Dividends unpaid................+-0+e+ 82,660 16 
Individual deposits subjec tto check. 4,168,054 69 
Demand certiticates of deposit........ 28,826 86 
Certified CheckS.... .......esceeeeeeee 151 82 
Cashier’s checks outstanding....... 4 
United 4) deposits...........- 8 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers 


Due to other national banks....... 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 


TOtall,....ccccsseccccccsccccosseceseesescoss 11, 
STATé OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88: 
SDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the ‘above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
meut is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
cD. SRILLIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and owen & before me this 9th day 





of July, 1888. LLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
7as. y- SMITH, 
wh DUNEAM, > Directors. 
WL. STRONG, 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annuai Interest, Negotiatec by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Soames payment of Principaland aeons eae 

ade and remitted to lender without charge. 
BEST LOCATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample Ca a bet py mg 
tions. Refer to the Congregation for form, 
circular and cdepenean before you invest 7 bt ere. 


W.B.-CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 





Minneapelis, Minn, 























XUM 


July 19, 1888.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








RT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, at New York. in the 
State of New York, at the close of business, June 





























_ RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............+.++-+++ 2° $18,912,862 52 
Overdrafts secured ar d unsecured a 208,331 86 
Uv. fy bonds to secure eee 500,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits. . 1,000,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand............... os 20,400 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 6,444,147 61 
Due from other national banks............ 958.895 71 
Due from state banks and bankers 101,907 82 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. a 0,000 00 
Premiums paid...........+sseseeeee+ 254,246 89 
Checks and other cash items....... 26,866 75 
Bxchanges for Clearing-house. 1,104,293 99 
—ty other banks.......... nae oo 
re 
i bhadhnhikicheeeseseoesee 4,208, 
i J-tender Paes geen *tpeasorg**pecezes 1,290,774 00 
Redemption fun t n 
a r (5 per cent. of circulation).. 22,500 00 
Due from. U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. sodeanpeten See 46,226 32 
WE piv sids diate cncenccsanacvestessonces $30,793,565 32 
Contes — jsannerm. 
‘apital stock paid in.........-..seeeseeeeeee 
cares int cpigessende bevkbestheeseueet 5,000,000 
RENE WIR, ccncccctacesassconces 629,401 
National bank-notes outstanding. . 433,220 0 
Individual de tiieate subject to checl 6,699,179 53 
Demand —< icates of deposit..... 37, 48 50 
Certified Checks. ..........00eeeeeeees 154,550 67 
Cashier’s a outstanding. 229,350 58 
United States deposit.-........ 


it. 
Due _> other national banks..... 


Total $20, 798, 
S@ATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New York, ss: 

I, E. SCOFIELP, ‘Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do eee swear that the ame | statement 
is true, to the best of my kpowtetge! and belief. 

E ELD, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of 


July, 1888. 
te THOS. S. WILLIAMS, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
J.A. GARLAND, 
W. FAHNESTOCK, $ Directors. 
ESCOPIELD, 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST co. Kansas. 


Capital, - -°- $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


B. , THacHeER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest. 
G. W. E. GRIFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 





ie wrence, Kansas, General Manager 
F. M. Perkins, ist Vice-Pres. M. V. B. BULL, 2d Vice. Pres. 
P. E. Emery, Auditor. L. H. PEnKINs, Secretary. 

B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 

BRANCH OFFICES, 
ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co.,Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E 
40-42 Wall St., N.Y. Ciry_ WM. T. Pratt, Manager 

HERESA,N.Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent 
IWS. 4th St., PHTLADA., PA, FRANK SKINYVER Mor, 
rite for ‘full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Sacratars Lavve>*e, Kansas, 


THE EARSAS ee AND INVESTMENT CO. 
HITA, KANSAS, 


vay sso mg City Mortgages, County 
Bonds always on hand for Investors, 
Interest and | petnsipal collected 
%, %, %, and remitte d without charge. 
In a business covering ten pA the officers of this 
company have negotiated $3 000 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreclosure has been nfade and not 
one dollar of vrincipal or interest lost. 
N. 7. SE Af sromgent. 
RUTAN, Secretary. 











DIVIDEND. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL penn =} 
NEW YORK, June 29th, 1888 


FIFTY-NINTH DIVIDEN D. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent, (3 per cent.), 
free of tax, payable July 5th, 1888, to which date, from 
June 30th, the transfer books wili be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


HE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, NEW 








YorK.—A dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. 
has been declared, payable on and after July 34, 
18388. 


OLIVER F, BERRY, Cashier. 





MERICAN SURETY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

100 BROADWAY. N. Y., NEW YORK, July Ith, 

1888.—The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 

semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., pay- 
able on and after July 20th, 1888. 

The transfer books = be closed on the loth inst., 
and reopened on the 25 
DAVID B. SICKELS, Treasurer. 


CITIZENS’ inemnazes COMPANY OF NEW YORK, ‘ 





BROADWAY, 
NEW YorRK July 6th, 1888. 
SEVENTY-NINTH a aaa aa 
DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT. ON THE 
capital stock, also‘an interest dividend of” THREE 
AND A HALF PER CENT. on the reserved fund, is 


payaole on demand. 
F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


FPARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 BROADWAY. : 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 71 LIBERTY STREET. 
NEw YorKE, July 10th, 1888. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


NINETY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK EQUITABLE oy 








ANCE COMPANY, 7 58 WALL STREET. 
New YORK, July 9th, 1888. 

The Board of Directors have this day dgclared a 
semi-annuai dividend of FIVE PER CENT., payable 
on and after the 16th inst. 

CHAS. L. GUNN, Secretary. 


SEVENTY-SECOND DIVIDEND, 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


A semi-annual dividend of SIX PER CENT.., is pay- 
able on demand at the office of the Company, No. 470 
Broadway. FRANK T. STINSON, Secretary. 

NEw YORK, July 10th, 1888. 








OrFice No. 52 W 
NEw York, July 10th, 1888. 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the capital stock has this day been de- 
Clared, payable on demand. 
R. H. MYERS, Secretary. 


STANDARD FIRE tty Hed See 





PFICE CENTRAL, PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
FRAN 1888. 


NY.—SAN CIsco, CAL., J . 
LLAR PER SHARE on the capital stock 
of ~_ —— = bn id on and after end War: 


pony. Ne No. 23 Broad Stree 
nsfe 
Z aly 19th, 1888. and 
By order of the | 
E.H OILL ER. aR. Secretary. 


Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THAT the midsummer dullness is now 
being experienced in the market for dry 
goods is a question that none can gain- 
say,as the past week has been one of 
quietude in all the departments of the 
trade, and new business has been of very 
limited proportions. This condition of 
affairs is as much to be expected as the 
period of activity, tho not quite as wel- 
come to many whoare confined to small 
profits and of limited business. The busi- 
ness situation in the dry goods trade is 
by no means discouraging. To be sure, 
there are very few who delight in large 
tangible profits, but, taken as a whole, 
there is much less that is disappointing 
than is usually experienced at this season 
of the year. The conservative inclinations 
of both buyer and seller for months past 
has resulted in the carrying of light stocks 
from the manufacturer to the retailer, 
and the establishing of a basis on which 
an active fall trade will have a sound 
foundation. The influx of buyers from the 
interior of the country that was experi- 
enced toward the close of the week had a 
very enlivening effect upon the market, 
but little, in the shape of purchases has 
as yet been accomplished as their time 
was largely absorbed in making ‘‘ mems” 
of styles and prices. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to infer that appearances are flatter- 
ing for a lively business in most of the 
departments of the trade in the very near 
future. Money matters are in good con- 
dition, but little fault is to be found with 
the manner of meeting payments, as it is 
generally prompt and without embarrass- 
ment, which is an indication of the 
healthfulness that permeates the trade. 





COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 


GOODs. 

Business was steady tho moderate in 
staple cotton goods, Buyers were not 
very enthusiastic, and confined their 
purchases to immediate needs. Bleached 
shirtings, wide sheetings, cotton flannels 
and corset jeans are moving steadily on 
account of previous transactions, but the 
current demand is comparatively light. 
Flat-f>ld cambrics and silesias are doing 
well, and stocks are in such good shape 
that prices remain firm. Colored cottons 
are mostly quiet, but prices are without 
quotable change. There was a good deal 
of irregularity in the demand for dress 
ginghams, with most activity in the finer 
grades, which were distributed in small 
parcels to a fairamount. Staple checks 
and fancies were in steady but moderate 
request, and prices remain unchanged. 
Seersuckers and batistes were in light de- 
mand. Agents report a slightly improved 
demand for fall dress-goods, as cash- 
meres, serges, Henriettas, etc., and cotton 
fabrics are meeting with more attention. 
Seasonable makes of dress-goods were in 
light and irregular demand, but a fair 
distribution of some descriptions, as 
printed challies, etc., was made. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


The coming week is looked forward to 
with some interest in the woolen goods 
department, as it is expected there will 
be a general start on fall goods on the 
part of buyers on the spot. Cloakings 
move freely on former orders, but other- 
wise remain quiet. Satinets from stock 
are slow and not particularly firm; as yet 
very little has been done in light weights 
for forward delivery. The movement of 
Kentucky jeans on back orders continues 
brisk and absorbs the current production 
closely enough to keep the market in good 
shape. In dress fabrics there is not a 
great deal of new business. The curtail- 
ment of production in some quarters, 
consequent upon present low prices, to- 
gether with the fact that jobbers have 
anticipated future wants to less than the 
customary extent, operates to give the 
market tone, and a little spirit to the de- 





mand would doubtless witness a reaction 
from late extremely low figures. Agents 
continue to make steady deliveries of 
wool hose and half-hose, heavy shirts 
and drawers, cardigans and fancy knit 
woolens in execution of back orders; and 
a fair amount of new business in these 
goods is reported by some of the commis- 
sion houses, tho buyers are operating 
cautiously asa rule. Gauze and Balbrig- 
gan underwear continue quiet, and prices 
are low and unremunerative. Jerseys 
are in moderate request, and the best 
makes are steadily held. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


No business of any importance is re- 
ported in foreign goods. Everything is 
quiet, except that there is a spurt in rib- 
bons which has largely absorbed the stock 
on hand. There is but little doing in 
linens at the moment, and laces and em- 
broideries are selling to a moderate ex- 
tent only. Altho somewhat uneven, the 
trade in hosiery and in fabric gloves for 
women’s wear is making an encouraging 
exhibit, some very good orders having 
been placed latterly for later delivery. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at the port... $2,501,018 $2,167,521 
Thrown on market.... 2,266,076 2,055,708 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 69,728,724 64,869,215 
Thrown on market.... 68,520,480 65,015,018 








READING NOTICES. 


ARE you busy? Are you making money? If so, 
— to it, you wes fortunate. If you one ip ~ 1 
° 


vice is that y 
& Go, 1009 Main St ‘Richmond, Va. They can show 
ou how to enter quickly upon a profitable work.— 
jz. 








COLBURN’S MUSTARD. 


It is nowadays so rare a thing to be able to procure 
spices the slightest resemblance to sf 
ith unusual satisf action we 


n 
Mustard, which only aouts testing 
character and purity 


OBITUARY. 


to prove its 











.in ien, is., in the 73d year ofhis age. He was 
born in West Greenwich, R. I., but when he was but 
two of age his parents moved to Yates County, 
N. Y.. Ww 6 recet an academy education, ana 
taught in the public schools. In he moved to 
w msin, and from thattime Delavan and Darien 
have been home. After several ras occupa- 








“Weekly Market Aeview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
LFor the week ending Saturday, July 14th, 1888.) 





COFFEE. 
Ey étdess bevupedeccadsules 29 @3i 
i kcst ial cate deenegnpediens iaekews 25 
' nad catnt neat tle teielits aemael atia dina 3 os 
nn oe eee 

TEA. 
Golong, Medium to Finest Ot ees 18 @75 
qauan, H = a - b+ 
nT Maecenas 
English Breakfast. sit ge eR EE 16 @7% 
SUGAR. 








MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancy New Crop..........50 
Prime to Choice ..42 
Porto Rico, Ponce. Unelce to Fancy ....38 $5 
po Re, 26 





Codfish, uae 60 2. , el 8b 

in rolls, 35 b ben ‘er D 
Halibut, iocoland, = a 
Herring, Medi 


aan VISI a. 


$8 Saks 


eeeeees 


i) 


. 
. 
. 
. 
: 
: 
. 
. 
. 
. 
_ 
o 


Schwi or, American, 








(919) 28 
LARD. 
pails, SesGk Minicom gust 1 
apelin ag aE ond 
Ls inne Ssstedare theses disuse akan 10 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ............ my A % 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 


Winter Wheat, pulotiy Fancy Roller Patent. 

























WIORE BODO, «0 00 civics cos. b0gus covnus Sire $5 50 
Perfection ler Process, Minn. aortas 
toring Wheat esi B25 
Minn, Spring e.. . 4 2 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat. - 59 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat 5 25 
Pastry White Wheat............ .......0.--- 5 10 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process............... 5 20 
AA XX Family Choice Winter Wheat...... 5 20 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... 5 10 
Good Val —_rty Family Malem Wheat..... 5 15 
Rye ra. ‘ancy Sta’ 0 STE = 4 00 
Corn ur from southaee P White Corn....«4 
oe, Graham Flour, bbis......... ... 5 00 
Superlative Flour, cases, 12 6-B 
cc gaset tase So dmesharttiantoraeite 3 20 
MILL FEED. 
We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
REN IES | seals, ro $ 80 @$ 85 
ED BD. 0a so00ceccbadepadh -— @© — % 
Middling, te 8 Ww duscs bcs 8% @ -100 
SE cs cnbcaedecedses $n0ss 16 @ —110 
Rye sod... iced cacvaahnicuye brvicer % @ —1 00 
Sereenings..... ‘SER RPO BAT Tt 2 —-i @— 
8834@ — 89 
— 87% 
— 9 
— 8*4O® — 
@-— 
@ — 45 
@ — 413% 
@ — 38 
@ 24 
@ 270 
@ 245 
Green, prime, # bush........ —-— @20 
HAY AND STRAW. 
fray. No. 3. Per, 100, Tbs Serer | $0 @ % 
nn So Sescacneend —-t @— % 
Hay, No. PS. Coanmbweee g —70 @—% 
Hay, No.8, Are ns caekdigenenabasGa — 60 @— & 
EE ST cae dds —-) @a—— 
Hay, clovermix’d*’ ........... —-— @— 
Straw, No. 1 rye ctl PRS ot — 9 @— % 
Straw, “ 2 PS 4 ‘wossetennns — 6 @ -- 65 
Straw, Oat titan dad —4 @-— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., oe laid 
Western, fresh-laid............. 
i uit. vances Vem ivteiuesdescdidee 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice................. 8 @il 
SEC Ee 25 @30 
Fowlsstate and Western................ 3 @l4 
WOM, WU h 6 whdd cone cnecesdiedbeet Sed — -— 
EE PR ee a. Te 9 @20 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, L. I., aaa 27% @300 
thern, por bbi........4 18 @30 
Onions. White, per bbi.............. 250 @2 7% 
as Po ho, por but .2530 @2% 
Cabbages. per 100........... .. 20 @388 
Tomatoes, ersey, per crate. . - 2530 3 00 
Southern, per crate . 150 2 50 
* Western, per crate -1% 175 
Peas, oes UE a dickus colt busta Fano .10 1 2% 
Beans, per bag................. .. % @18 
Turnips, White, kL. . ee eee 200 — 
ussia, per bbl............ 100 _ 
Cucumbers, per 100...........2.20..: 12 @150 
Caulidower, pe “IT | Se se 2 00 5 00 
Eee De ME en occ canacecccnce 400 5 00 
Green Corn, ner dticpenscedecneeee 1 00 1 265 
Gs, BOR Weledatls oc 0 vcdotecivsias 6 13 @18 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Harvest, per bbl........... 2 50 50 
Southern, per crate....... . = 1 25 
Blackberries, per qt................ 4 9 
Cherries, large, fancy, 14 16 
small, per 1 + 4 12 
Currants, perlb....... 6 8 
Gooseberries, 8, per, qt.. 8 g ~- 
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Watermelons, per 100..... ........ 8 00 @18 00 
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Jusurance. 


MEETING OF THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE UNDERWRITERS. 


As the outcome of considerable discus- 
sion and correspondence in the insurance 
press and between different life insurance 
companies, Colonel Greene, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, took the responsibility 
of calling a meeting of the life insurance 
companies for the 10th inst. to be held in 
this city. There were present when the 
meeting convened at the Board of Un- 
derwriters rooms: Robert Sewell and C. 
H. Raymond, Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Henry B. Hyde and James W. 
Alexander, Equitable Life; James W. Hull, 
Berkshire Life; Joseph Ashbrook, Prov- 
ident Life and Trust, of Philadelphia; J. 
L. Halsey, Manhattan Life; John E. 
De Witt, Union Mutual, of Maine; 
Col, Jacob L. Greene, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life; Geo. H. Burford, United States 
Life; David Parkes Fackler, Brooklyn 
Life; J. C. Webster, Etna Life of Hartford; 
C.M.Ransom,of the Boston Standard;Sam- 
uel R. Shipley, Provident Life and Trust; 
T. W. Russell, Connecticut General Life; 
A.C, Goodman, Phoenix Life of Hartford; 
John A. Hall, Massachusetts Mutual Life; 
Sheppard Homans, Provident Savings 
Life; John M. Pattison, Union Central Life; 
James T. Phelps, National Life; A. George 
Bullock, State Mutual of Massachusetts, 
Ww. H. Hart, Vermont Life, and many 
others identified with life insurance in- 
terests. 

Col. Jacob L. Greene was elected Chair- 
man and Mr. David Parkes Fackler Sec- 
retary. 

Of the companies not represented the 
following wrote that they were in accord 
with the objects of the meeting: Michigan 
Mutual, Northwestern National, Penn 
Mutual, Mutual Benefit and Home, 
The Washington wrote expressing dis- 
couragement as to the probability of any 
favorable results. 

The remarks of Colonel Green upon 
taking the chair were as follows: 


If you will allow me a word, which 
it may perhaps under the circarmstances 
be proper that I should say, informally, 
as preliminary to whatever action or 
discussion may be had in this meeting, 
let me say first, it seems necessary that we 
recognize very promptly and clearly the 
exact situation which we have met to con- 
sider and to take action upon. I think that 
all. discussion of who may be responsible 
for this evil of rebates is at this time entire- 
ly out of place. [he evil will not be cured 
by any exactitude of placing its origin, no 
matter where it began or how, we have it 
upon us. I[t is an existing element in the 
business and it is an element which controls 
a considerable portion of the expense ac- 
count of the companies to-day. Ofthat fact 
there is no doubt, and no one will make any 
question upon that point. We have there- 
fore to face the situation that has sprung 
up and grown into a system of practice 
among the agents by which they are com- 
peting with each other for business by giv- 
ing away a portion of the commission orthe 
allowances, under whatever name you 
choose, furnished to them for the purpose of 
compensating them for getting business, 
aud they are giving it away for the purpose 
of inducing insurers tocome tothem. There 
is no lmmit in itself to this evil; it is a thing 
which grows of necessity until it is made to 
wither. I need not dwell. upon its magni- 
tude or its enormity. Itis a thing which 
certainly has no legitimate place in this 
business of life insurance or in any other 
legitimate business. It is a thing which 
would be scorned by business men of the 
first class in any first-class business. It 
therefore, is our duty to rid this business of 
life insurance of such a state. 

In the replies which I have received to the 
letter of inquiry sent out, as to the willing- 
ness of the companies to attempt a com- 
mon action in regard to this matter, I have 
been struck with this uniform note in all 
of them—the necessity of good faith ia any 
agreement which is made between the com- 
panies; and the fear of the want of good 
faith is an element which makes a great 
many of them very doubtful in regard to 
the possibility of a compact being made at 
all, and still more of the possibility of any 
compact being faithfully and honestly exe- 
cuted. It is, therefore, above all things 
necessary that whatever we do we so do that 

our action shall carry upon it the warrant 
of good faith, . Whatever is undertaken 
must be undertaken in the honest purpose 





to make it thoroughly effective, without 
partiality, without exceptional cases and 
without discrimination; otherwise we shall 
fuil at the outset. And there are a great 
many difficulties in the way of this very 
matter of good faith. « 

I suppose the rerredies which are possible 
to the companies in this matter are mainly 
two. In the first place, that we should 
meke an agreement among ourselves that 
we will forbid rebates and that we will dis- 
cipline any persons, any agents, found guilty 
of it, in a given way—ina way which we 
shall consider effective. Now offenses 
against such acompact must not only be 
alleged, but they must be proven, and the 
matter of proof of these offenses and the 
matter of securing action after the proof 
are going to be matters of difficulty and of 
a good deal of difficulty. And right there 
will come the first test of good faith on the 
part of those who make the compact, and it 
will be the machinery by which the com- 
pact must be enforced and which must be 
very carefully considered. 

A very free discussion followed partici- 
pated in by nearly all of the gentlemen 
present, and resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution that the Chairman appoint a 
committee of seven, with himself a mem- 
ber ex officio, to consider the formulation 
ofa plan for the abolition of the rebate 
on the part of the companies, the com- 
mittee to report at a subsequent meeting 
to be called by the committee or its rep- 
resentatives. Colonel Greene stated that 
some time would be necessary for the 
proper appointing of the committee and 
that it would not be able to report until 
early in the autumn, 


And here, gentlemen, we come into a still 
more practical matter in this thing. The 
situation, then, is just this. “Letus look at 
it just as itis. A considerable proportion 
of the aggregate commissions or allow- 
ances paid by the whole body of companies, 
forthe procuring of business, is paid be- 
cause itis understood and known that the 
agents are going to make use of it in throw- 
ing off to get business. 

Now, so long as the commissions of the 
companies are what they are to-day (I mean 
in the gross, I do not deny that there may 
be exceptions; I am aware that there are ex- 
ceptions; but we won’t make a discrimina- 
tion; take the whole body of the business;) 
so long as there is paid a commission or a 
rate of commission, or a rate of compensa- 
tion—by whatever name you choose to call 
it—which is confessedly considerably more 
than is necessary for the procuring of the 
business, and is confessedly for the purpose 
of being thrown away in competition—just 
so long the good faith of those who make 
that compact will necessarily come under 
perpetual cloud. There are some funda- 
mental things that have got to be set right 
in this matter before any compact can be 
executed impartially and without suspi- 
cion, constant suspicion, and with such sus- 
picion as to make it an unworkable com- 
pact on the part of the companies. 

If it shall be found that no compact can 
be made, if the companies whose consent, 
whose co-operation in this matter is essen- 
tial, shall decline to take action, then it 
would seem as if our only remedy was to 
promote, as far as possible, the voluntary 
associations of agents, which have already 
begun, in some degree, to cope with this 
thing locally, very satisfactorily—not com- 
pletely, not perfectly, but with considerable 
efficiency. They certainly have in some de- 
gree, within their own fields, remedied the 
matter; and that is an earnest of what 
might be done still farther in that direc- 
tion. 

When I first drew attention to this mat- 
ter three years ago, | was much more hope- 
ful of the effect of the action of the com- 
panies unitedly than I have been at any 
time since. It seemed to me then the 
proper thing, and the only thing. 
I must say that, for myself, the re 
sult of these voluntary associations of 
agents has been so far satisfactory, that it 
has seemed to me to offer a pretty fair al- 
ternative for action by the companies, if 
tbat action shall be found impracticable 
But I sincerely hope that it may be found 
practicable; and the suggestion, if a sug- 
gestion is allowable, in regard to the mat- 
ter, would be this. It isasubject which has 
a great many ramifications; there are a 
great many matters of detail as to the na- 

ture of the compact, and still moreas to the 
nature of the machinery that is involved, 
that must have the most careful and 
studious consideration; and I should natur- 
ally expect that the outcome of this meet- 
ing, if your views shall be favorable to com- 
mon action, would be the formation of a 
committee of proper size and’ representing 





a character to take the whole matter into 
consideration. 

As there are several members of the in- 
surance press here to-day—I see they are 
not using their note-books—I would say to 
them, in this connection, the insurance 
press, as it seems to me, very generally 
sensed the importance of this question, and 
has given utterance to avery wise and con- 
servative view of the matter, one which, I 
think, has been helpful and has been en- 
couraging to the agents. I think it has 
arrested attention, and had that generally 
good effect which the public utterance of 
sound opinion always hus in ‘arresting at 
tention and causing consideration. And 
I believe that the insurance press can ma- 
terially aid in their own independent fash- 
ion, by their own proper action, concerted 
or individual, as may seem to them best— 
aid the companies both in the consideration 
of this matter and still more when the com- 
panies shall have agreed, if they do agree, 
pon a course of action, in following up the 
conduct of the companies and their agents 
in regard to whatever agreement, whatever 
scheme may be finally reached, and I[ ven- 
ture to bespeak for the companies their 
support, their earnest support of a sound 
view of this question ; and of the united ac- 
tion of the companies, if they shall finally 
reach an agreement, [ beg your pardon for 
taking so much of your time. 


~ 





WHAT IS ACCIDENTAL? 


THE Travelers’ Insurance Company has 
been successful in an appeal case before 
the United States Circuit Court, Justice 
Harlan delivering the opinion. The suit 
arose upon a $5,000 policy on Geo. P. Mc- 
Conkey, which promised payment within 
ninety days after sufficient proof that 
death was caused, within ninety days 
after the injuries were sustained, and 
that such injuries were ‘‘ effected through 
external, violent and accidental means, 
within the intent and meaning of this 
contract and the conditions hereunto an- 
nexed.” Among the specified causes of 
injury which are expressly excluded are 
suicide or ‘‘ intentional injuries inflicted 
by the insured or any other person,” and 
the insurance is not to extend to 
‘‘any case of death or personal injury, 
unless the claimant under this policy 
shall establish by direct and positive proof 
that the said death or personal iniury was 
caused by external violence and accidental 
means.” 

The undisputed fact was that Mc- 
Conkey, during the term of the policy, 
was found lying dead, late at night, on 
the floor of his own office, shot through 
the heart, and that this injury solely 
caused his death. Beyond this, all was 
left to inference. This was on January 
2d, 1882. The plaintiff's complaint set 
out that this was an “‘ accidental injury,” 
caused by some unknown person. The 
answer denied that the death was caused 
by external, violent and accidental 
means, within the meaning of the con- 
tract, and also alleged that it was caused 
by suicide and, furthermore, that it was 
the result of the intentional act of the in- 
sured or some other person. 

The court below assumed as clear—and 
its ruling was sustained—that the death 
was by external and violent means. It 
also held that suicide cannot be presumed 
merely from the fact of a violent death 
without witnesses; furthermore, that 
murder is not to be presumed. These 


rulings were sustained ; hence the jury 
had no right to presume that the death 
was either suicide or murder. 

The court below also held that if it was 
murder, it was an accident to the de- 
ceased, the same as if he had been killed 
by any other incident which he neither 
caused nor expected ; also, that if the 
jury found the injury was not intentional 
on part of the deceased the plaintiff could 
recover. This ruling Judge Har'an set 
aside as error, because plainly in conflict 
with the terms of the policy, which ex- 
cludes *‘ intentional injuries inflicted by 
the insured or anyother person.” It must 
have been suicide, or murder, or an acci- 
dental shot by the deceased, or an acci- 
dental shot by some other person ; these 
four are the only suppositions possible. 
Both courts agree that it cannot be pre- 
sumed to have been either of the first 
two, both of which are excluded hy the 

licy. If either of the last two. the pol- 

cy is satisfied and the plaintiff can re- 
cover. The lower court said the case 
resolved into a question of suicide, be- 
cause’a murder was not intentional on 
pert of the insured, and also that the 
urden of proving suicide lay on the com- 
pany ; that is, the lower court properly 
rejected suicide and murder as non-pre- 
sumable, then accepted the theory of an 
accidental self-shooting, and held that 
the company must overthrow this pre- 
sumption by proof to the contrary, or 
else pay. The company, on the other 
hand, while not pretending any knowl- 
edge about it, averred that it. was not sat- 


isfied that the insured did die by accident 
within the meaning of the policy, and in- 
sisted that the plaintiff’s case could not 
rest On mere conjecture or probability, 
but that she must establish the fact of 
accidental death by direct and positive 
proof. 

Judge Harlan sends back the case for 
a new trialexpressly on the ground that 
the contract puts the burden of proof on 
the plaintiff. Ordinanly, the fact of 
death must be shown, and ordinarily life 
insurance companies do not refuse to 
accept disappearance—which is expressly 
excepted in the Travelers’ policy—as prov- 
ing thefact of death by inference. Tosay 
that a widow must lose her claim or else 
prove by direct evidence, in a case like 
this, what cannot be so proved because it 
bappened without a witness as far as is 
known, is certainly hard; one would say 
that it ought to turn on the reasonable 
probability according to all the circum- 
stances. In another case that might hap- 
pen—a man killed by a fall from a win- 
dow and nobody seeing the falli—how 
could the widow prove positively that he 
fell accidentally, and, therefore,prove the 
negative that he did not cast himself 
down purposely? A burden of proving 
what in the circumstances is not suscep- 
tible of proof seems to defeat by so far 
the very object of .insuring. et it is 
better to have the contract upheld just as 
it is, andif Judge Harlan’s legal position 
is sound (which we do not pretend to 
question) it will be valuable as tending 
to check a too common practice of inter- 
preting insurance contracts, apparently, 
according to what it is considered they 
at least ought to be. 

If the cortract fails to insure in a non- 
determinable case of death liketbis, it sim- 
ply narrows the insurance protection by 
somuch. A policy might exclude a death 
occurring in the month of September, or 
during certain hours of the day; similarly, 
any or all exceptions and exclusions 
make insurance partial, Suicide itself is 
anotable example. Let it be contract 
and law that self-inflicted death, *‘ sane 
or insane,” is not covered, and the mean- 
ing is that the insured must run his own 
chances on suicide. So, now, as to dying 
of ‘‘ external means” in such circum- 
stances that nobody can prove how it 
happened; so of a score of other things. 
It is positively fair, if positively clearly 
stated, and the contract should be upheld. 
If people choose to accept limited insur- 
ance and to insure themselves on con- 
tingencies not covered, that is their affair. 
If they accept contracts unread and 
imagine that they are completely covered, 
there does not seem to be any remedy for 
that. The policy itself, if clear in its 
terms, is no misrepresentation; whoever 
buys it without looking it over must 
blame bimeelf. 

We have more than once held—and 
have been criticised for holding it—that 
murder is anaccident. An ‘“ accident” is 
something external and unintended by 
the sufferer. Whether be unintentionally 
takes poison or an overdose of medicine; 
or wounds himself with some instru- 
ment; or is shot by the unloaded gun in 
hands of a booby; or is murdered—it is 
all one; these are deadly haps which 
come without his volition or forecast. Of 
course, we mean only that this is the ra- 
tional view, and that when a man wants 
accidental insurance he really wants 
(and in fact he probably thinks he gets it 
ninety-five times in a hundred) indemni- 
ty against every hurt to which he is 
exposed. But if accident policies except 
murder or fifty other things, that is all 
right as a matter of contract. It ‘is the 
business of a buyer to know what and 
how much he buys, and not merely as- 
sume that he has got a complete and 
rounded article merely because such is 
what he was thinking of and wanted. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Kau.=!ns its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HAS.4, Secretaru. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 











WUE RIO.....cc00e cosccceccccccccs $784,044 66 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
ex ©, W. ANDERSON; Gen, Ag’t. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O‘jice, 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

TAMUALY, 1887... 2.2 c cc ccceescscecneseceecee 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums.............+++. $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887..............06 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

nee $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

TERED, cc cccccdccctosctese 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GINS c cccccercccdicccscscccccsccscs 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Gea: Bie BGR. coccccccdeccesscccecocesccccess 218,192 40 

DE. iidccerimnitnt ins ctemmemeie $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sned on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MA RSHALL, 
JAMES LOW. JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLESD. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKE 

OSIAH 0. LOW. GEORGE BLISS 
SDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HA 

OBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 

SHACK GRAY.’ EDW'D FLOYD-JONE 

ILLIAM E. DODGE HOMAS MAITLAND 
JOHN ELLIOT. IRA BURSLEY. 

©. A. HAND, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 





H 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. M 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President, 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. pie oats President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH. Secre 


AC WHEBLWiclOHT, aan fee 
wM ANDEN, Aetuary 








POLICIES INCONTESTABL 


LAIMS P 
TEN Days’ GENEL AID ie 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business as principics. 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to re 
coe orhel toadivan oa GAFFNEY, Super- 


pany, are Super- 
ntendent of Agencies, at it Homie ¢ Office _ 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 








Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 
per cent..... 66,274,650 
Surplus........ $18,104,254 
The Society exceeds every other leading 


life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1273 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,1 15,7 7 5. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PREs’T. 





New ba 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. wane GIBBENS, Sec 


Total Surplus...... 3nenses 16 
ition of the public is called to the New 
this Com- 


The atten 
Feature in Life Insurance 
pany, of issu! wment Policies for 


bution of s' 
setts non-forfeiture law of 
ash surrender | paid-up insurance values in- 


Cc 
dorsed on every 
Pamphiets e: of the New Feature may be 
had en appl. on at Company’s Office. 


POST- OFFICE = BOSTON, 








Casi: 
Reserve for reinsurance,and am aged eanne .38 83 
Surplus over all Liabilities . _ ALL ST7 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JT ey, 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
ether companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY c0., 
NOS. 214 and 216 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
Capital, $2 0,00 of pasaieet cetera 

of persons in itions of trust, administrators, e 
DENT. POLICIES, PLATE GLASS Ni 
BOI tebe POLICIES. 
Wa. M. Ri snAne, bg ig 
. SEWARD, Vice-President. 














MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORE. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 

8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





OrFices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continentel | Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon 6 
Buildings. and No, 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,;585,904 05 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
BS WeeW PR. oc cc ccces cvccccescoces 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 
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Old and Young. 


A MODERN ORPHEUS. 
BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


ONE golden-hearted summer morning, 
An organ-player wandered down 

By idle chance through country by-ways, 
Far distant from the town. 


The blackbirds jangled in the thickets, 
Gay butterflies went skimming by; 

The brooks between their grassy borders 
Glanced smiling at the sky. 


But narrow-visioned, mindful only 
Of gains that sordid fortune yields, 

He went, an unfamiliar presence, 
Along the woods and fields. 


At length, by Farmer Jacob’s homestead 
A restful balting-place he found, 

And there his tunes or grave or gladsome 
One by one he ground. 


Soon from her well-appointed dairy 
The tidy mistress hastens out, 

While from their sports the children gather 
With eager laugb and shout. 


Then from the barn equipped for haying 
The master walks with rake in hand; 

And all around the strange musician 
In admiration stand. 


And lastly, breaking from the meadow, 
Her choicest feeding spot till now— 
Leaving the spring and honeyed clover, 

Up comes the brindled cow. 


With head erect and ear attentive, 
Her conscience void of fear or harm; 
Amidst the group she takes her station 

Drawn by the wondrous charm. 


And Farmer Jacob smiling blandly 
This uninvited guest to see, 

Said, ‘‘Let her stay, the knowin’ creatur’— 
I will pay her fee.” 


And drawing forth his leathern wallet 
Of broad extent and amply stored, 
A generous guerdon from its contents 

Twice and thrice he pourec. 


Not till the moments swiftly flying 
Had into hours beguiled his stay, 
The player with his organ shouldered 

Resumed his lonely way; 


To disappear in shade and shimmer 
Of sunlit field and woodland track, 
While at the farm to wonted channels 

The tides of life flowed back. 


But echoes of evanished music— 
Commingled memories sweet and rude 

About the raral homestead linger, 
Brightening the solitude. 


The master whistles at his haying, 
The mistress at her curds and cream 
As unaware, goes softly singing 
Old songs of love’s young dream. 


Forsaking their accustomed pleasures, 
The children dally round the door, 
With mimic melody rehearsing 
The morning’s pageant o’er. 


While Brindle to her meadow banquet 
Returned unwilling, looks away, 

And listens for the sounds enchanted 
That tempted her astray. 


O fairest of the summer chances! 
That brought the wandering playerdown 
With magic spells through country by- 
ways, 
Far distant from the town. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
saline 


SAINT MONICA. 


BY ROBERT TIMSOL, 





THE Reverend Septimus Myron was do- 
ing temporary duty inan Easterncity. He 
was alittle man, nervous, meek, and sus- 
pected, not without apparent grounds, 
of ritualistic leanings. He had a pure, 
innocent face, and his pantaloons were 
always shiny at the knees. He loved 
vestments, altar-cloths, and constant 
services, and was believed to be vowed to 
a celibate life, to which no one objected, 
as he was not in any way a desirable 
parti oran important person. He had no 
property, expectations or connections 
worth mentioning; no shining talents and 
no visible ambition. The leading fam- 
ilies of St. Hildegarde’s took very little 
notice of him, and allowed him to do as 
he pleased with his early celebrations, to 
which such as were inclined resorted. 
His work was mainly in the chancel] and 
among the poor, and this he was under- 





stood to do very well. If he choseto fast 
that was his affair; the Vestry paid him 
enough to get his meals ata hotel like a 
gentleman. If he liked to spend his time 
in alleys and tenement houses,-this was 
quite correct; the Church recognized a 
duty tothe lower classes, and employed 
men of his sort to attend toit. By strict 
construction his business was merely 
with the services; but zeal was creditable 
in a young clergyman who had his way 
tomake. The parish standard of preach- 
ing was not high, and he wasa very fair 
reader, which was of more consequence: 
a great many peoplecame out on Sunday 
morning as a matter of course, and if the 
inner circle of the more devout was sat- 
isfied with what went on in the church 
the rest of the time, why then there was 
no more to besaid. So the priest in 
charge pursued the even tenor of his way 
in peace. 

It should have been in peace; but it 
presently ceased to be so. He could not 
tell what had come over him, but it was 
something strange and terrible. The de- 
votional calm which belonged to his of- 
fice, the sweet and high meditations on 
holy things were rudely shattered by an 
intruding element from a world lying in 
wickedness. Or, no; it must be the 
baseness of his own heart, so littlerenewed 
and consecrated, that found allurements 
without and longed for forbidden fruit. 
Such things, he had heard and read, were 
in the world, but hitherto he had not 
seen them, or had passed unheeding by. 
Why must they come so near him now— 
him who had thought himself principled 
in grace, a stranger and a foe to pomps 
and vanities ? This belonged to the weak- 
ness of our nature, the manifold tempta- 
tions we daily meet with. But thensuch 
a temptation had never come to him be- 
fore. He was but a miserable sinner, a 
worthless weakling. Had he lied with his 
lips when he assumed the sacred charac- 
ter; with his heart when it gave itself to 
the higher life ? These horrors had beset 
St. Anthony, who escaped them by 
prayer and fasting. He redoubled his 
privations, and the stripof carpet by the 
bedside in his little room became so worn 
that his landlady thought of giving him 
notice to leave. 

It was a very harmless demon which 
thus disturbed his monastic calm; at least 
you and I might have thoughtso. It was 
fair to look upon indeed, but as unac- 
quainted with lascivious glances or seduc- 
tive wiles as with horns and hoofs; really 
it meant no barm, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with the devils that used to 
tease St. Anthony. Miss Monica Verney’s 
pew was well up in front; once a week 
her mother shared it with her, on other 
days she was frequently there alone. Her 
family would have stared at the thought 
of asking the poor priest to dinner, or even 
to tea. As often happens with the young 
American girl, she had many distractions; 
social duties were thick upon her, whether 
she would or no. But her mind reserved 
a corner for devotion, which she had been 
taught to regard as a necessary feminine 
accomplishment; and she spelled Church 
with a capital. It was not her fault that 
her eyes were very soft and very dark, 
her complexion delicately clear, her gen- 
eral appearance such as might become 
formidable and haunting to a guileless 
anchorite who had been brought up ina 
band-box and a theological seminary, and 
hadsince successfully avoided seeing any- 
thing of the world. Persons who were 
better judges of such matters than the 
Reverend Septimus have assured me that 
at times her expression was quite saintly. 
This applied only to certain phases of her 
ingenuous countenance; when she dressed 
for dinner, when she was dancing the ger- 
man, or when she had to give young 
Featherstone his quietus, the saintliness 

was less marked. But the minister saw 
her only at church, and the dove-like as- 
pect, the hallowed air which she seemed 
rather to lend to her surroundings than to 
borrow from them, made it all the worse 
forhim. Does not the Adversary make it 
his favorite business to masquerade as 
an angel of light? But the angel of 
light sustained her character, and showed 
none of the deeds of darkness at all; he 
did not know what to make of it, She 





on her part was not thinking of him, ex- 
cept as apart of the chancel furniture, a 
voice uplifted from the desk or stalls, 
Gradually it dawned upon her devout 
indifference that something was the mat- 
ter with the curate; or at least a change 
was coming over him. His tones grew 
richer, his instructions more human. He 
had less to say about Holy Mother Church 
and her beautiful order, more about feel- 
ings and relationships that fasten them- 
selves on sacred facts. He referred seve- 
ral times to the Gospel women, whom he 


seemed to holdin high respect; the elder . 


ladies said that ‘‘ Mr. Myron was improv- 
ing so much.” Perhaps he was, but he 
was by no means sure of it. 

He was getting used to his temptation, 
and more sure that the Satanic element 
of it was in his carnal nature, and not in 
those brown eyes. You see he had to get 
used to it, since it absolutely declined to 
be thrown off. He could not go away, 
like a fashionable hero at a country 
house; his engagement held for some 
time yet. The matter still cost him daily 
struggles, nightly vigils; but it was his 
own unworthiness that was at fault, not 
anything without. According to the 
Christian Faith, women had souls to be 
saved and a work to do: they could not 
be intended merely as snares and sirens. 
Did not St. Paul acknowledge them as 
helpers in the Church, and send them 
kindly messages? Even now, in fact, 
they seemed more diligent in holy things 
than men; but for them where would be 
his daily congregations? It might be 
that even their occasional beauty was or- 
dained for some good end, tho he had 
never thought of it before. Yes, this 
was but his infirmity, allowed for the 
trial of his faith, the purgation of his 
spirit. So he became meeker than before, 
and the old ladies whispered to each other 
that Mr. Myron was sucha sweet young 
man. One bolder or wiser might have 
bethought him that nettles are best grasp- 
ed, that knowledge is the road on which 
to be eased of an imaginary burden, that 
familiarity may dull the edge of mis- 
placed affection. Since a lovely face may 
hide a vacant mind,so hurts inflicted 
through the eye may be healed through 
the ear. But such sophistication was far 
beyond Septimus,who had never willing- 
ly looked into a woman’s eyes since his 
mother died, long ago. To seek acquaint- 
ance with any one for pleasure or gain 
was to him a fatal depth of worldliness; 
voluntarily to play Sir Moth to this at- 
tractive candle was inconceivable. He 
could but keep his allotted distance, and 
endure silently the singeing and scorching 
of the flame. 

Yet acquaintance came, tho limited in 
quantity and far from intimate. Miss 
Verney belonged to the Guild and the 
Altar Society; small duties brought them 
together now and then, and a few words 
had to be exchanged. In her presence he 
flushed and trembled, and she thought 
him a very bashful man. Pity for his 
confusion emphasized her gentleness; the 
nunlike sweetness of which society knew 
less drove the arrow deeper into the vic- 
tim’s side. But his trouble taught him no 
worldly wisdom; he never sought to gain 
or to prolong an interview. If her voice 
was music, her coming an angelic vision, 
her quiet smile a benediction, he took 
them as if they had been across. Their 
meetings were few and brief; if they 
meant much to him, they were accepted 
as part of his duty and his experience. 
Patience, without perseverance, may 
have its perfect work; the inward con- 
flict grew less fierce, the doubts were half 
stilled. If this were a temptation, it had 
no power to estrange him from what he 
loved before. His work was sweeter, the 
sacred place more sacred because she was 
there; and if he reproached himself for 
such intrusion of earthly into heavenly 

things, the reproaches were in vain, the 
feeling would not die. It seemed to him 
that holy words and offices had an added 
meaning now. If this were a snare for 
his soul, the snare was cunningly con- 
cealed. No siren lure lurked in those 
clear eyes; this, too, was a child of the 
Kingdom. Perhaps the Master was teach- 
ing him something he had not known be- 
fore. His way was clear, his path of duty 








unchanged; if his heart necded enlarging, 
if a new load were to be laid upon his 
shoulders, he could bear it. 

The days sped on, the end of bis stay 
approached. For once he sought his 
Temptation, and marveled at his own 
boldness. ‘‘ Miss Monica, I go to-mor- 
row. Can you come to the early service? 
I would like to have a last communion 
with you.” She looked at him in silence 
for a moment. ‘‘Of course I have no 
right to ask such a favor; I would not 
trouble you. It may seem a strange 
mingling of secular with sacred things; 
but if I had time I might explain.” 

With a grave, maidenly dignity she 
waved all explanation aside. ‘I under- 
stand; I will come.” 

What was it that she understood, or 
that he had proposed to explain? he asked 
himself. How had he dared to beg this 
boon? How had she deigned to grant it? 
His books supplied no precedent for such 
acase. He did not comprehend what he 
had done, nor could he justify himself— 
but she had justified him. Was his in- 
stinct right, then; and did her child’s 
heart see farther into the meaning of the 
Feast of Sacrifice than all reasonings 
could tell? Did she understand that here 
was no profanity, no irreverence, because 
some human things were close linked 
with the divine? When baser thoughts 
of self are put aside, does the Power that 
strengthens weakness accept its yearn- 
ings too, and may not only acknowledged 
relations, but such as can have no name 
or form on earth, rest under the shadow 
of the Cross? Was this what he meant 
and she understood, or was his petition 
only born of a blind aching for an out- 
stretched hand, for one touch of conse- 
crated sympathy, and her granting it just 
the answer of a heavenly charity that 
owned his lonely claim? He could not 
tell; he never knew. The Eucharist, he 
thought, ever after, is a mystery, and 
whatever this was, it was part of that. 

She came. It wasa gathering of two 
or three ; but it was enough; it seemed to 
him as if it were a company of the 
blessed, and he were drinking the new 
wine in the Father’s Kingdom. She lin- 
gered with the rest, and after them, that 
hers might be the last good-by, the last 
hand-clasp. She knew he would like it 
to be so. 

Duty called him to the far West, where 
he was known as a ritual extremist, a 
faithful priest, a blameless and solitary 
man. Five years after came a note: 

“‘They say I have not many days to live. 
T would like you to giveme the communion 
before I die. Will you come ?”’ 


He found a substitute, borrowed the 
money for his journey, and took the mid- 
night train. Admitted to her bedside, he 
knelt ; it seemed the only posture now. 
She was wasted, but still lovely, and her 
look was altogether saintly us she smiled 
upon him. 

‘* They said it was not fair to summon 
you so far; but I knew that you would 
come.” 

‘Of course. I thank you from my 
heart for calling me. That was not our 
last communion then.” 

**It could not be the last, you know. 
We should take it together above even if 
we had never met again here.” 

He said the service on his knees. An 
hour later, after she had rested, they 
talked. 

** Monica,” he said—ceremonies were 
abolished now—‘t how was it that you 
never thought it strange my asking you 
to come five yearsago? Ihave wondered 
at my own presumption ever since.” 

She smiled quaintly ; her intimates had 
known that expression of old, tho he had 
never seen it before. ‘* Which was it? 
presumption toward the altar or toward 
me?” 

* Both; mainly toward you, I am 
afraid. With such as you I was merely 
the priest ; asa man I had no right to lift 
my eyes toward you.” 

‘* You were not in the habit of lifting 
them ; you never looked me in the face 
tillthen. ButI knew. Iunderstood. It 
did not seem strange, but natural and 
right. Ifit is not clear to you now it will 
be where we are going.” 

A dreadful doubt smote upon his soul, 
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** Monica, ought I to have said more than 
I did, or attempted more?” 

‘*No; you said and did just enough. 
You had your duty. You were married 
to the Church.” 

‘* But it was not only I. Iknow so lit- 
tle of these things; but if I have taken 
too narrow a view, and failed in any way 
toward you.” 

‘*No; if you had said any more then, 
it would have seemed strange to me, and 
everybody else would have been shocked. 
It would not have answered at all, and 
now it does not matter.” 

‘** Does not matter—why ?” he said, stu- 
pidly. As he owned, in some things he 
was very ignorant. 

‘*You ought to understand that. Be- 
cause in Heaven there is no marrying. 
We shall know each other without that.” 

By a great effort he mastered himself 
and went on : ‘“‘ Pardon me, and ask God 
to pardon me where you are going, if I 
sin in this. Did you know that then, and 
every day since, as a man, I would have 
given my life for you, if it could have 
been of any use to you?” 

‘* Of course I knew it. It was said just 
as well without words, and much better. 
Do you think knowing such a thing as 
that has no effect on a girl if she has any- 
thing in her? But you were not omy a 
man, you were a priest. They would 
never have let me marry a minister.” 

A professional compunction rose in his 
long-disciplined mind. Was it right to 
talk thus to the dying? ‘I am selfish 
thus to distract your mind from higher 
things. Forgive me.” 

The quaint smile rose again. ‘* You 
cannot distract my mind, and you need 
not be so formal ; we have had enough of 
that. I am not the least afraid to die; 
there is nothing to be afraid of, and not 
so much toregret. It is but for a little 
while, you know. When you come to be 
where I am now you will understand. 
Ideas and customs that rule our lives 
here, that you and I were bound by, and 
could not be independent of, and might 
have fought against to our sorrow, are a 
law only for now ; presently they will be 
of no consequence at all. Whatever is 
human is our Lord’s; when once we be- 
long to him nothing is secular for us any 
more. His kingdom is of the truth; he 
said he came to bear witness to the truth. 
Up there we will have no fear or shame 
to speak out any truth that is in our 
minds, or to hear the others. Do you 
understand now? Oh, you need not 
worry for me.” 

**T need to humble myself before you 
more than I did of old. I need your 
blessing far more than you do mine. 
Give it to me, Monica.” : 

She laid her hand on his head, and then 
let him kiss it. He had never done such 
a thing in his life before, but it seemed a 
religious action now. ‘‘Isent for you as 
much for your sake as for my own. I 
knew you would want to see me again, 
and it was your right.” 

‘But Iam so unworthy—-as much be- 
neath you in mind and soul as in estate.” 

**T would have taught you some things 
if we could have been together ; but you 
taught me much. I have always been 
glad you asked me to come that time. 
Every woman’s conscious life begins 
somewhere, and mine began there, I 
think. But for that I might have been 
thoughtless and worldly, and lost my 
soul, as you would call it. There was 
room for that in the life I led. But that 
communion seemed to settle me, and it 
helped me to remember you.” 

‘“‘T marvel, Monica, that you could 
have received any grace through me, even 
then, when you were but eighteen and I 
thirty. What was there, what is there in 
such asI for such as you to look upon? 
What could you see in me?” 

‘*Tsaw humility, unselfishness, sinceri- 
ty, fidelity—all behind what you gave to 
me. Don’t fancy that I make you no re- 
turn, because I say we could never have 
married; neither on your side nor on mine 
was that possible. But that may be only 
a small thing in life. I did care for you, 
both as man and as priest. Ldo. Noone 
else has been to me just what you have 

been; no one else could be, I think. 
Therefore I wanted my last communion 


from you, and with you, for both our 
sakes. Only itis not the last. Remem- 
ber—if I should die to-day—again, up 
there; remember !” 

For near a week he gave her the com- 
munion every day, and then she died. 
Toward the last it was she who had to do 
all the consoling as well as the instruct- 
ing. - The priest was shaken to his foun- 
dations, and felt himself to be but a man 
—and yet Heaven had never been so near. 
With choking voice he read the prayer 
for the departing. Perhaps he gave her 
extreme unction; some said he held to 
seven sacraments. I neither know nor 
care about that, nor did any one else. To 
the last she smiled on him, and let her 
wasted fingers lie inhis. He felt that she 
was holding him, rather than he her. 

He could not read on the homeward 
journey, nor long after. What were ser- 
mons and books of devotion to that which 
he had seen and heard and felt? And he 
ceased to perplex himself with theories 
and questions about sacred and secular, 
or human and divine, knowing at last 
that as the Divine was once shown forth 
in the Human, so it is yet and must ever 
be; that soul does, or may and should, 
speak to soul when heart meets heart; and 
that the best of earth is still the nearest 
Paradise, 

After a year St. Hildegarde’s became va- 
cant. Monica’s family were people of 
wealth and weight; Myron’s humble de- 
votion to their dead had touched them, 
and the rumor of his romantic fidelity 
roused curious interest in many. The 
record of his labors was not far to seek; 
he was called to the parish, and took - it. 
For the position he cared nothing: the 
income was welcome merely as it could 
increase his charities; but he did care to 
be near a certain grave. His florist’s bill 
is his one luxury. On that grave fresh 
flowers are laid throughout the year; 
when relatives go with their offerings, 
they find themselves forestalled. The 
Rev. Septimus Myron might be a great 
man if he had any heart for greatness; 
all doors are open to him now, but he still 
prefers those of the poor. He is calleda 
richly experimental preacher; the ladies 
say he reads the Communion Service 
with such depth and tenderness of feel- 
ing; and there is always a tremor in his 
voice at the passage, ‘‘for all thy serv- 
ants departed this life in thy faith and 
fear, beseeching thee to give us grace so 
to follow their good examples, that with 
them we may be partakers of thy heav- 
only kingdom.” He has no very intimate 
friends, but those who know him best 
say that that thanksgiving and prayer lie 
closest to his heart, and rule his life. 
Over the prie-dieu in his study hangsa 
woman’s face; young and lovely, with 
dark candid eyes and a singular, fearless 
smile, The gossips call it St. Monica, 
and pretend that he says his prayers to it. 
If he does, it seems to do him no great 
harm. 





‘* Well,” said my sister, when I had ftn- 
ished reading this tale to the assembled 
family, ‘‘ if that is your idea of a hero- 
ine!” 

**Oh, but it isn’t,” my wife interposed. 
‘It’s not his idea nor his heroine at all, 
only Mr. Myron’s.” 

‘* Exactly,” said I. *‘Of course I am 
merely giving you the thing from his 
point of view. But what have you got 
against Monica? This was Myron’s affair, 
and he thoughta good deal of her.” 

‘*Oh, he!” Jane exclaimed, in a tone of 
much scorn. There is only one thing to 
be said about him.” 

‘*And what is that?” we all inquired. 

‘*You all know that he was an unex- 
ampled idiot—no judge whatever of any- 
thing outside the chancel. A man born 
to be imposed upon by anybody who 
thought it worth while; how dreadfully 
his poor people must have humbuggced 
him! Well enough in his surplice, no 
doubt, but entirely too good for this 
world.” 

‘Why, Miss Jane,” said Hartman; ‘I 
thought you liked goodness.” 

‘*Not only that,” I added; ‘she pre- 
tends to be pious, and to respect the 
clergy.” 





‘““You know perfectly what I mean,” 


Jane went on; ‘‘ that woman was simply 
brazen.” 

‘Oh, come, now,” some of us protested; 
‘* she’s dead.” 

‘Yes, and she knew she was dying 
then,” my wife remarked. ‘‘ That may 
excuse her frankness, which was certain- 
ly unusual, and needed some excuse.” 

** Just so,” Jane retorted. ‘‘ While she 
was well, she had her lovers and her lux- 
uries, her dinner-parties and her germans; 
when she could have them no longer, her 
vanity must still be fed, and she remem- 
bered her poor parson.” 

‘*You are severe,” said Jim; ** but 
here’s another point. It may be merely 
an effete prejudice; I speak as an outsider 
seeking information. Might there not be 
some irreverence, and consequent bad 
taste, in thus making love over the 
Prayer Book ?” 

‘* Well, you see,” Mabel answered, ‘‘she 
was used to frequent celebrations and 
naturally would want the communion 
before she died. If they had been Pres- 
byterians it would have been different, 
no doubt.” 

‘*You don't seem to catch the idea,” 
Jane insisted. ‘‘The girl was utterly 
worldly and insincere—at least I think so. 
She was a natural actress, and used to a 
society stage; when cut off from that by 
her illness, it amused her to take a novel 
réle and accept the homage of a smaller 
and less experienced audience. So she 
dressed the part, and attitudinized to the 
last.” 

‘**You don’t believe she could do all 
that, do you—she or anybody?” I innocent- 
ly asked. ' 

The ladies bestowed on me a pitying 
glance, and my wife said: 

‘**You go too far, Jane; you are so 
impulsive. Ithink Monica was a little 
mixed—as to her motives, that is. We 
generally are, you know. You might be 
yourself in such a case, and you needn't 
sniff, Jane. What is your opinion, Mr. 
Hartman?” 

‘* Excuse me,” that gentlemac replied; 
‘only expert testimony is of any value 
here, and Bob and I are debarred. Ask 
Clarice, she has been studying the ques- 
tion all this time and saying nothing.” 

‘* Mrs. Hartman has the floor,” was now 
the common remark, and we all turned 
toward her as to a high authority. 

**T quite agree with Mabel,” she began. 
‘“‘There is an element of truth in Jane’s 
view, but not the whole truth. Of course 
it is guesswork, if you like, since I never 
knew the girl; but to me those death-bed 
confessions ring true. Except that she 
was so competent and commanding, and 
thus apparently sufficient to herself—so 
far as a woman can be—I should be sorry 
for Monica, she was so lonely.” 

** Lonely !” I exclaimed, ‘‘ with all her 
amusements and admirers?” 

‘*Certainly; must a girl care for noth- 
ing beyond shining in society? A cer- 
tain mode of life was entailed upon her 
and she went through it gracefully, but 
she was not satisfied with it; who is? So 
her religion came by inheritance and 
usage, as with most of us; but why should 
it not be genuine in its way? She had a 
reflective mind, which is wanted neither 
in society nor religion, as arule. What 
she said to Mr. Myron was perfectly true, 
Ithink. She had the grace to see that he 
was the best man and his regard for her 
the best thing she had known, and yet he 
was impossible, not merely because of 
social barriers, but by mental inferiority. 
They both knew that. A woman must be 
able to respect ker husband's intellect as 
well as his heart and conscience.” (Here 
the expounder blushed a little.) ‘‘ Neither 
what he represented, nor her ordinary 
life, nor any combination of the two 
could cover the whole ground of her 
nature and supply all her wants. So it 
was quite as well that she died.” 

‘Then, surely,” Jane exclaimed, ‘* you 
can’t defend her extraordinary perform- 
ance in sending for him ?” 

“It was unusual, of course, as Mabel 
says; but we indulge the fancies of the 
dying. She had been strictly correct and 
conventional all her days, so far as we 
are told, and might claim exemption at 
the end of them. She wanted to make 





the most of her life before it was finished, 


and not to leave this element out. Of 
course, she knew exactly what she was 
doing. You call her an actress; may not 
an actress select the part best suited to 
her, as she has before accepted less strik- 
ing or less congenial ones, and play it in 
good faith? You can’t have primitive 
unconsciousness in our day—not in civil- 
ized people of any brains and over twenty. 
Mr. Myron, tiow, was beautifully simple 
—a survival of the Middle Ages, chivalry 
and all; but even he was self-conscious in 
this matter. She was interested in the 
man, and more than in any one else, tho 
not as he was in her—just as she said. 
Besides, she had to consider him, and 
provide for him.” 

‘*Provide for him?’ Jane ot jected. 
‘* A queer kind of provision.” 

‘Tho only a man, I can explain that,” 
Jim interposed. ‘‘ Being a saint and a 
celibate, Myron wanted no earthly happi- 
ness; but being human, he needed a beau- 
tiful sentimental memory. Such short 
commons would net satisfy most of us— 
certainly not me, nor Bob here; but Miss 
Monica did him the greatest service a fel- 
low of that sort could receive.” 

‘* Yes,” Clarice resumed; ‘‘ and that be- 
ing so, I think we may allow his idea of 
her to have some foundation infact. We 
know what he is now, how greatly im- 
proved and enlarged; and tho none of us 
ever met her, evidently there was too 
much of her to be altogether spent on 
him. She understood both his world and 
her own, and some things that are little 
shown in either. For so young a girl, 
she must have been a rather superior per- 
son.” 

‘“*You are only three years older now 
than she was when she died,” Jane ob- 
served, sagely; ‘‘ yet you are much more 
tolerant than you used to be.” 

**T hope so,” Clarice answered, with a 
glance at her husband, who shamelessly 
seized her hand before us all. I am get- 
ting disgusted with these people, and so, 
I believe, is Jane. They have no con- 
jugal modesty; all the world—or their in- 
timate friends, at any rate—may see how 
much they think of each other. Accord- 
ing to them, the only correct thing is to 
love absolutely and marry; or, if you 
can’t do that, to be an ascetic ritualist 
like Myron, or go straight to Paradise 
like Monica. 


THE DAISY. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, 








THE moon was fair, the night was still, 
The summer mists were creeping, 
And down the valley by the rill 
A tiny fay lay sleeping. 


The night was still injfairy-land, 
Puck strayed, a merry fellow 
On mischief bent; within his hand 

A shield of white and yellow. 


In fairy-land, the story goes, 
The Fay—Puck never missed her, 
But dropped the shield, and on his toes 
He slyly crept and kissed her. 


The story goes, at morning-tide, 
The hills no longer hazy, 
The shepherds all with wonder eyed 
The shield, adewy daisy. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
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THE MASTER’S STORY. - 
BY F, B. STANFORD. 








It was the first night of the midwinter 
vacation, and we were sitting in the 
study before the fire—the master in front 
of the hearth, the mistress at one side 
with my sister Kate cuddled up on a has- 
sock near her, andlin the opposite cor- 
ner. The lamps were not yet lighted, and 
through the parted curtains the moon- 
light fell across the floor. After watch- 
ing silently a few moments the crackling 
birch sticks he had heaped on the and- 
irons, the master began: 

‘‘Just how long ago it was does not mat- 
ter, perhaps. The night was a cold, raw 
one in November, and Amos Barton, a 
small, pvorly dressed boy, had looked into 
the warm stores and houses longingly as 
he wandered about the streets. How it 
had happened that everybody except him- 
self had a pleasant home to go to when it 
grew dark wasa mystery he could not 
explain. As far back in the past as he 





could remember he had never had any 
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better place than a damp cellar in which 
there was only broken, shabby furniture; 
and even that kind of a home was gone 
now. Where he could go or what was to 
become of him he did not know. He 
walked on, however, resting himself now 
and then on some of the doorsteps or 
against the iron railings. Away along 
beforehim the rows of street lamps 
stretched far into the distance until they 
seemed to meet and run together. Some- 
where near their termination were open 
lots and a great many small, whitewashed 
shanties that the rag-pickers, hand-organ 
men, and the poor lived in. Amos had 
been out there once in the daytime, and 
he thought he would venture to go there 
again now, Perhaps somebody among 
them would give him a place to sleep 
until morning. If he hid anywhere be- 
bind the fencesin the city the policemen 
would find him and take him to the sta- 
tion-house, 

‘*He rubbed his face and ears, breathed 
hard on his numb fingers, and then ran 
two or three blocks to make himself 
warm. Butas he approached the strag- 
gling outskirts he began to grow timid 
and to hesitate whether to go farther. 
Dogs were barking here and there and 
the night was lonesome. Most of the 
shanties, when he came to them, were 
without lights. After a moment or two, 
tho, he crept over stealthily to one where 
a lamp glimmered, and listened. Loud- 
voiced men were laughing and jabbering 
also in a language he did not understand. 
Then he heard some one tuning a violin 
and another strumming on a harp. Rising 
up cautiously and looking in at the near- 
est window, he saw a large, swarthy Ital- 
ian tipped back in a chair smoking and hold- 
ing a monkey and a great cat on his knees. 
Near him sat a boy with a violin, and 
close at hand was a man with a harp. There 
were three or four other men also dis- 
tributed around the room on stools and 
boxes, and a hand-organ rested on a table 
in one corner. While Amos stood gazing 
in at them the two musicians began to 
play on their instruments and the cat and 
the monkey hopped down to the floor and 
danced on their hind legs, a performance 
that soon made all the company very 
merry. For a moment Amos also laughed 
heartily and forgot that he was shiver- 
ing. But shortly some one seized him 
with a heavy hand, shook him roughly, 
and demanded to know why he was prow!l- 
ing about there. 

*** What you up to, boy? What for you 
come here, eh? a black-whiskered man 
asked, turning him about. 

‘** Oh, nothing, nothing!’ Amos an- 
swered, frightened and trying to pull 
away. ‘I was only looking in. I—I 
thought maybe they’d let me come in and 
get warm.’ 

‘*The man drew him round a corner of 
the shanty, opened the door, and pushed 
himin., ‘Git as much warmas you like,’ 
he said, nodding toward the stove. 

‘** The big Italian and the others stared a 
moment as Amos appeared among them 
and then went on with their amusement. 
Taking up the monkey, one of the men 
tied an old pair of spectacles across his 
nose and started him dancing afresh. The 
boy sawed the fiddle, the harp played an 


accompaniment, the lamp smoked, every-. 


body talked in an outlandish speech and 
laughed and shouted. Finally, to Amos’s 
great astonishment, the man who had 
brought him in and the big Italian 
clinched each other angrily and began a 
desperate struggle. The broken chairs 
and boxes flew in every direction; the 
table on which the organ set fell over; 
next the lamp was overturned, and the 
wildest confusion prevailed. 

‘It may have lasted three or four minutes 
Then—will Amos Barton ever forget it? 
The door was flung wide open and a little 
girl stepped in, holding a lantern above her 
head. 

***Giovanni! Achilli!’ she said, look- 
ing from one to the other pale and trem- 
bling. ‘Ishall tell the father of this.’ 

‘*The two men seperatad instantly and 
slouched back from each other, panting 
with exhaustion. 

***It was only sport, Teresa—only sport,’ 
said the big Italian. 

*** Yees, only in sport—that’s all,’ the 





other agreed, glaring at her and every- 
body. : 

“‘*For shame!’ she answered. 
shame !’ 

‘*Amos saw that she had large black 
eyes and red cheeks, too, when the color 
began to come back tothem; that her face 
looked like those of the little girls he had 
seen among the rich instead of the poor; 
and that her raven-black hair fell below 
her waist. 

‘“* When she was gone, after threatening 
to send the father if they did not keep the 
peace, he guessed from some English 
words he heard now and then that she 
lived in a house near by, and that 
the father was somebody they honored, 
Creeping behind the stove and lying down, 
he reproduced the scene over and over 
again, until he had fallen asleep and _be- 
gan to dream, 

‘‘In the morning—for the Italians 
allowed him to_lie quite undisturbed ail 
night—Amos made a friend of the boy 
with the violin, by giving him his jack- 
knife, and got some macaroni for break- 
fast. In fact, it turned out that he con- 
tinued to live with these people in the 
shanties a long while; and the sympathy 
begot in him ever afterward for the poor 
and ignorant, together with the kindli- 
ness and humanity he was taught by one 
especially always to exercise, is the only 
reason perhaps that there is any story 
whatever worth telling abouthim. After 
a few days the queer, benevolent old man, 
known as Father Antonio among the 
dwellers in this motley little community, 
gave Amos a chance to help peddle in the 
streets of the city the small plaster of 
Paris images that he and Teresa, his grand- 
daughter, made in their cottage; and from 
that time on he grew happier than he had 
ever been before. 

‘* Sitting in front of the fire one night in 
the little workshop of the cottage, Father 
Antonio encouraged him to read some of 
the books he had in a closet, and to dis- 
cover an enchanted world that was far re- 
moved from the one of the poor people 
around him. 

***The good and the wise, my lad,’ he 
said, ‘are always to be found in books 
ready to give you their best thoughts, 
and to tell you what they have learned. 
Is it not much better to pass the evening 
with them than in idle talk or in wasting 
time with foolish games?’ 

‘*His mild, pleasant face fringed with 
white beard and his dreamy eyes will 
never be forgotten by Amos. He had 
been a priest once away off in a foreign 
country, some of the people thought. 
Others believed that he had been rich 
and lost his money, and then come to 
live among them because he was disap- 
pointed. But all they knew about him 
was that he was much wiser than they 
were, and that he sympathized with them 
in their troubles and always helped them 
when he could. Sometimes when he sat 
looking far away into the fire, as on this 
night, Amos used to wonder what he was 
thinking of; for the mystery that hung 
about him excited curiosity. 

***T would like to learn, Father Anto- 
nio,’ he said; ‘ but ’— 

*«* But what, lad?’ 

‘**T don’t know the meaning of the long 
words,’ 

‘«*T will help you,’ said Teresa, who was 
sitting at the opposite side of the hearth. 
‘Let meteach you what Grandfather has 
taught me.’ 

** She had gathered in all the little chil- 
dren from the shanties many and many 
a time,and read to them. Amos had 
heard her once and wished that he was as 
small as they were, so that he might not 
be ashamed to go with them. He thanked 
her with all his heart, tho he did not say 
so in words. 

The next night he took care to make 
himself look as neat as he could and hur- 
ried to Father Antonio’s at an early hour. 
Teresa brought out the Looks and they 
looked them over together. Thenshe in- 
troduced him to the fascinating realm of 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and Father 
Antonio, working the while with his lit- 
tle glue molds, stopped every now and 
then and listened also. Amos can never 
look at a copy of that book now without 
recalling that night and just how every- 
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thing appeared in that odd room. There 
was Father Antonio bent over his table 
with his long apron and paper cap on, 
peering through his great spectacles first 
at them and then at his models. Hang- 
ing behind him was.a large cage with a 
chattering parrot in it that had tucked its 
head under one wing and gone to sleep. 
Next came the shelves here and there and 
every where crowded with plaster of Paris 
figures; then a host of _various kinds of 
pictures which had been cut from illus- 
trated papers and pasted wherever vacant 
places along the walls admitted; and 
finally there was a big-faced clock, over 
the chimney-piece, with a long pendulum 
hanging in sight which ticked the time 
away altogether too fast. In a low, 
bome-made easy chair sat Teresa, and the 
flickering firelight played hide and seek 
with her shadow on the wall. 

‘*After afew more evenings Father An- 
tonio invited two or three other boys who 
peddled the images in the daytime to join 
Amos, and then Teresa had a class. The 
boys huddled about her in their patched 
and threadbare clothes of every descrip- 
tion, and she taught them the mysteries 
of long and short division, of fractions, 
and to read and write correctly. Some- 
times, as months went on, the mothers 
and fathers came also, and the company 
of Italians, Irish and other nationalities 
assembled on these evenings in the little 
room was full of curiosity and interest. 
Teresa, her cheeks flushed with happi- 
ness, used to sit in the midst of them 
holding their attention over some fasci- 
nating book for hours and their starved, 
hungry minds soon began to crave these 
enjoyable occasions. 

**But by and by Father Antonio fell 
sick, and the lessons and the reading came 
to an end. For weeks he lay hovering 
between life and death; the odd little 
room with its figures, its prints and par- 
rot grew cold and desolate; Teresa be- 
came pale and nervous; and the whole 
community watched by turns at the old 
man’s bedside. It was a time when a 
contagious disease was spreading among 
the poor of the city, and stretching out 
its deathly grasp to these outskirts. First, 
many of the children became ill; then 
Father Antonio, while doctoring and car- 
ing for them; and next Amos Barton and 
several others. 

‘* Amos remembers the long, long days 
and nights that went by while he lay in 
Giovanni’s shanty, and how they used to 
come in, look at him pityingly, and then 
go out shaking their heads. He fre- 
quently recollects, too, the night that he 
heard them say that Father Antonio was 
dead. Giovanni and another Italian 


came in about midnight, and, while cow-. 


ering over the few coals that were left of 
the fire, whispered together about it with 
awe. In a day or two afterward Amos, 
looking through the window opposite his 
bed, saw the coffin brought out, and the 
men, women and children follow it 
away silently with uncovered heads. It 
seemed to him that the world had come 
to an end; and as night came on and he 
grew a little delirious, he fancied there 
were voices in the moaning, dismal wind 
calling to him to hurry to Teresa and com- 
fort her. And either the wind or the 
people around him whispered that she 
was going away from them all to live 
with a lady in the city. So struggling 
out of his bunk when it was dark, he 
groped his way across the shanty floor 
and then dragged himself along the 
ground to the window of the cottage, 
where he stared in at her sitting before 
the fire alone. It was one wild, de- 
lirious moment; and then everything 
grew blacker and blacker and he fell on 
his face unconscious. 

‘¢Tt might have beena day or a year, for 
all Amos knew, before he was aware of 
existence again; but when he was he 
realized in an instant that something ex- 
traordinary was taking place. He was 
sitting upright in his bunk, and out-doors 
there seemed to be a whirlwind of fire. 
The sparks were flying past the window 
in showers; he could hear the crackling 
of the flames; men and women were 
shouting to one another in a confusion of 
tongues. The excitement of the moment 
gave him sufficient strength to stagger 





to the door and look out. Ina glance he 
saw that the shanties were on fire, and 
that the wind was madly scattering the 
flames in every direction. Unless some 
one remembered him he would have to 
die now, at all events, for he could go no 
farther. 

‘* He dropped down and crawled a yard 
or two in the direction the heat seemed 
the least intense. But he was too faint 
and exhausted to continue; and, after 
shouting and wondering where every- 
body had fled, he gave up and covered his 
face with his hands to shut out the fright- 
ful sight around him. 

“It was only a few moments, however, 
before the one who had not forgotten him 
found him, and threw her shaw] over his 
head and face. Then she drew him 
through the smoke and the flying sparks 
until finally a man’s strong arms lifted 
him up and he heard Teresa, panting for 
breath, say: ‘Oh, take him to the hos- 
pital where they will be kind to him, for 
he is sick!’ 

‘*Many, many years passed before Amos 
ever heard her voice again. When he 
was well and came back to search for her 
and the others he had lived among, he 
found only the charred remains of the 
shanties. The poor occupants had gone.” 

This was the end of the story. 

The fire had fallen apart and lay in 
scattered heaps of coals; but as the mas- 
ter knelt to re-build it, I could easily see 
his strong, noble face stamped with the 
record of his early struggles with fortune. 
I knew that he was Amos; and I saw my 
sister Kate draw the mistress down to her, 
encircle an arm about her neck and kiss 
her. We had guessed alike; the mistress 
was Teresa. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A FASCINATING OLD MOUSER. 





BY GORHAM SILVA, 





AMONG the inmates of my house is an 
exceptionally fine mouser, who with sev- 
eral of his brethren in_ kittenhood, 
was dropped out of a bag at my door 
eight years ago, since when he has shared 
our fortunes, and become a marked fa- 
vorite in the family. In appearance he is 
a handsome cat, of a dark mouse-color; 
his coat long and as thick asa mat. Re- 
markably sagacious, he is also actively 
greedy, and at the same time discriminat- 
ing and nice in his tastes; in fact, quite a 
‘*gourmet.” While plump, he is not 
ordinarily over-weighty; but I have no- 
ticed during the months of May and 
June, at the time the birds are engaged 
in their nest-building, brooding, and 
bringing out their young ones, that 
Mouser, as a rule, amasses flesh; for a cat, 
he reaches a ponderous avoirdupois. 
Heretofore, at this season of the year, I 
have been too much occupied to pay much 
attention to the fact; but a sudden illness 
during the past spring confined me to 
my bed for many weeks, andit was while 
convalescing that I discovered Mouser’s 
node of putting on flesh. When suffi- 
ciently recovered to sit by the open win- 
dow, I was agreeably surprised to see an 
unusual number of robins hopping about; 
I had not seen them so numerous in twen- 
ty years. To my great satisfaction, I 
found they had colonized largely in the 
elms that surrounded the house, and, 
what struck me as curious, were often in 
a state of angry excitement, emitting 
short, terrified staccato notes as they flew 
wildly about or massed themselves upon 
a tree, with feathers ruffled as if an ene. 
my were in sight; all the time keeping 
up a vociferous racket of bird oratory 
both frightened and denunciatory. My 
affectionate regard for my generally 
peaceful, melodious pets led me to seek 
out the cause of this distress; but with all 
my interested observation, I failed to dis- 
cover anything because of my limited 
view. About the first week of June, 
however, I was strong enough to be 
moved out upon the rear veranda, which, 
from its eastern lockout, gave me the 
warmth of the early sunlight and a clear 
view of the birds-nesting domain, as well 
as of the domestic arrangement of the 
household. Very naturally I took up my 
old habits of observation, but with more 
than usual keenness, having an object in 
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view. The morning of my discovery 
of Old Mouser’s fattening process 


was a remarkably brilliant one, 
and was_- rendered softly musical 
by the robins who were out in full 


force, singing sweetly as they flitted 
hither and yon, on provident, paternal 
errands. It was a very peaceful time 
during the early hours of the day. 
Mouser came out frem the kitchen door, 


and, stretching himself lazily out on the 
steps, lay there sunning himself in fat 
complacency, his plump sides heaving 
with heavy and long-drawn purrs. As 
it drew toward! ten o’clock he roused up, 
treated himself to several luxurious 
stretchings, and, with a look of shrewd 
purpose in his sleepy yellow eyes, moved 
cautiously away, and I soon lost sight of 
him. Presently I saw a slow wave in the 
unmown grass beyond the well-sweep, 
and suddenly Mouser’s head popped up, 
then as quickly disappeared, as ne crept 
stealthily along under cover of the tall 
grass to the well-curb, where, sinking 
noiselessiy down, and flattening his body 
under the projecting spout, he lay warily 
motionless, with his sly eyes raised and 
steadily fixcd upon some object; just asa 
tiger would watch for his prey. While 
I had been observing Mouser’s suspicious 
movements, the robins had become pe- 
culiarly active and noisy; a nest of fiedge- 
lings were just essaying their first flight, 

oan with feeble, awkward attempts, were 
ram head-over-heels, to the dismay 
of the flurried, anxious bird mother. It 
seemed to me that every robin on the 
place was on the wing, and all were in 
the greatest commotion, giving forth lit- 
tle shrill cries, and whirring and swirl- 
ing in reckless flights, but always return- 
ing to light on a maple tree near the 
house, where they chattered in angry dis- 
cords. A few female birds among them 
made bold concerted charges, with all 
the courage of Amazonian warriors, 
shrieking out their wrath like true vira- 
goes, in tones that were anything but 
melodious. I could see nothing to alarm 
them, yet they kept up their frightened 
clamor, as if they were in the extremity 
of danger. 

Suddenly I remembered Mouser—I had 
forgotten him in the confusion; and turn- 
ing my gaze upon him, I found his posi- 
tion unchanged; his evil, greedy eyes 
were still upraised, and not four feet 
above his head, struggling helplessly in 
short flutters up and down, was a half- 
grown robin. The poor bird was appar- 
ently so under the magnetic power of 
Mouser’s fascinating orbs that it was un- 
able to tear itself away; in point of fact 
it was charmed, and a moment later suc- 
cumbed, and fell into the claws of the 
vicious old cat. No sooner had Mouser 
fairly grasped the young bird than the 
mother robin gave a heart-rending shriek, 
that was responded to from the tree with 
great clamor, and two mother-robins 
darted down to the rescue. They flew 
with harsh cries and furious whirr of 
their wings, and made a most gallant 
charge on ‘the old cat, vindictively peck- 
ing at his yellow eyes and beating his 
antiquated head furiously with their ex- 
tended wings. The magnetic old villain 
was only too glad to drop his tid-bit, and 
run for his life, valiantly pursued by the 
enraged trio of mothers until he darted 
down the outside stairs into the darkness 
and safety of the cellar. 

It must be confessed that while the 
male birds made a most wrathful and 
warlike outcry, and did some remarkably 
fine sailing over the battle-ground, the 
"we fininey of the young robin’s deliverance 

elongs solely to the females of the spe 
cies. I state the fact, reserving comment. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 1, 11, 5, not Nature. 

My 2, 4, 25, a wooden box. 

My 3, 21, 12, portion. 

My 4, 11, 7, anger. 

My 5, 16, 30, a beverage. 

My 6, 14, 17, possesses. 

My 7, 15, 32, to increase. 

My 8, 28, 9, haste. 

My 9, 22,5, very warm. 

My 10, 20, 3, the whole. 

My 11, 24, 23, edge. 

My 12, 18, 19, a cap. 

My 13, 16, 25, male individuals. 
My 14, 26, 32, time. 

My 15, 9, 31, a small barrel. 

My 16, 27, 7, a part of the day. 
My 17, 28, 5, to rest. 

My 18, 25, 12, not in. 

My 19, 18, 12, a boy’s plaything. 
My 20, 7, 12, to permit. 

My 21, 25, 32, a number. 

My 22, 11, 7, mineral. 

My 23, 1, 5, useful for the table. 
My 24, 3, 20, not well. 

My 25, 22, 12, expresses denial. 
My 26, 28, 31, a vehicle. 

My 27, 18, 5, a large vessel for liquors. 


My 28, 11, 1, a man’s name. 

My 29, 18, 26, to give way. 

My 30, 31, 22, past. 

My 31, 18, 26, to stop the mouth. 
My 32, 1, 11, a part of the head. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
- * 


° 
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. Not old. 

. The name of a women. 
A cave. 

. A household deity. 

. A measure. 

. An aromatic principle. 
. An old Roman. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 12th. 
BURIED CROSS. 
MAN 
DUNCE 
PRUSSIA 
ANSWERS 
PARENTS 
MERRY 
ASK 


WORDS CONNECTED BY VOWELS. 

1, Bar-o-meter; 2, ben-e-diction; 3, pun-i- 
shed; 4, mal-a-pert; 5, sat-u-rated; 6, spirit- 
u-~ally; 7, mal-a-dies; 8, soph-a-more; 9, 
post-u-late; 10, mal-e-diction; 11, pant-o- 
mime; 12, met-a-physician. 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 


From Polo to Tennis. 
Polo 
Lodi 
Direct 
Reetor 
Organ 
Gannet 
Netting 
Tingle 
Leper 
Permit 
Mitten 
Tennis. 
St. GEORGE’s Cross OF DIAMONDS. 
1, A; 2, alb; 3, armor; 4, Almeria, 5, 
bored; 6, rid; 7 a. 
II. 1, A; 2, rum; 3, shred; 4, Aurania; 5, 
mends; 6, did; 7, a. 
III. 1, A; 2, — 3, dosed; 4, Austria; 
5, ere 6, fie, 7 a 
A: &. Decee 8, hired; 4, Aurelia; 5, 
melon; 6, din; 7, a. 


V. i, A; 2, era; 8, exile; 4, Arizona; 5, 
aloud; 6, end; 7 











The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 

AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 

BURLINGTON, VT. 
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HOT BREAD MADE WHOLESOME. 





The Royal Baking Powder possesses a peculiar merit 
that is not possessed by any other leaveningagent. Bread, 
biscuit, cake, muffins, or rolls, made with it may be eaten 
when hot without inconvenience by persons of the most 
delicate digestive organs. With most persons it is neces- 
sary that bread raised with yeast should lose its freshness 
or become stale before it can be eaten with safety. Dis- 
tressing results also follow from eating biscuit, cake, pastry, 
etc., raised by the cheap, inferior baking powders that con- 
tain lime, alum, phosphates, or other adulterants. The 
hot roll and muffin, and the delicious hot griddle cakes, 
raised by Royal Baking Powder, are as wholesome and 
digestible as warm soup, meat or any other food. 

Another greatly superior quality possessed by the 
Royal Baking Powder is that by which the preservation 
of important elements of the flour is effected in raising the 
bread by the mechanical operation of the gas, without fer- 
mentation. Yeast, and all baking powders that produce 
the leavening gas by fermentation destroy a portion of those 
nutritive elements of the flour which are the most healthful 
and the greatest aids to a perfect assimilation of the food. 
The Royal Baking Powder, while perfectly leavening, re- 
tains without change or impairment all those elements 
which were intended by nature, when combined in our 
bread, to make it literally the staff of life. 

- No leavening agent or baking powder, except the Royal 
Taking Powder, possesses these great qualifications. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 
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9 and 11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S&S. A. 
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Woven Wire, Spiral and Sapperting Springs. 


Ask your dealer for them; if he has not got 
them send to or call on 


E. YEOMAN, *eMteRSS ELS 


Send for Catal 











Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Corres"ondence solicited. 


HEALTH SETTER oats WEALTH,— 
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Valuable inform toall wearere otf ‘Artificial 
Teeth upon ther rece’ ecelpt of E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave., h Street, Pir’ York. Canen a - Bend two 5 Water 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially imterested in it.) 








ABOUT PEARS. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 


WHOEVER eats pears this summer will re- 
solve if possible to plant more trees of 
his favorive dessert fruit this fall, Allin 
all for delicacy, food qualities, juiciness and 
beauty, the pear stands first. The peach is 
a marvelous fruit, but is not as substantial 
for an all season food. Those of us who re- 
member when our gardens afforded only 
the Bonchretian, Sanspeau, Harvest, Sugar, 
and similar pears, realize the remarkable 
strides that have been taken to give us the 
Bartlett, Tyson, Seckel, Sheldon, Anjou, 
and their peers. The earliest acquisition 
with which I became acquainted, of perma- 
nent value, was the White Doyenne, or, as 
we called it, the Vergalieu. Then followed 
that grand pear, Gausels Bergamotte. I do 
not know many finer pears than that yet. 
It bears enormous crops of delicious pears, 
smooth and large. I see frequently the 
trees that bore us our first Gausels fifty 
years ago, and they are bearing finely yet. 
From five trees we used to sell fifty dollars’ 
worth per year. The old style of growing 
pear trees was, headed high, the lowest 
limbs at least eight feet from the ground. 
They did not bear early, but when they did 
bear they gave immense crops. The trees 
stood thirty feet high, and sometimes more 
than that. The Madeleine was one of the 
earlier fine sorts, but when the blight set in 
it swept the Madeleine completely away. I[ 
know no other sort that blights so badly. 

Then came the rush. I cannot remember 
the exact succession; but there were Bart- 
lett, Seckel, Onondaga, Oswego, Beurre, 
ete., soon followed by Anjou, Clairgeau, 
Sheldon, Dana’s Hovey; and then by Clapp, 
Elizabeth, Marguerite, Gray Doyenne, 
Rostiezer. Some of these may have been 
older than I have classified them. The 
crowd is now so great that considerable 
discretion must be used in selecting for 
planting. 

I should select for very early summer, 
Doyenne and Elizabeth. For next early, 
Tyson, Margaret and Bartlett. For the 
next in succession, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, 
Sheld:n and the White Doyenne. For later, 
Duchess, Clairgeau and Bose. For early 
winter, Anjou, Lawrence and Gray Doy- 
enne. These to be followed by Dana’s 
Hovey and then by Josephine and Jones. 
Yet I have, I see, left out Howells and that 
will not do; while Gifford and Louise Bonne 
I must have also, and some others that I do 
not like to spare. Clapp’sI must discard, 
as it is a wretched keeper, and the tree 
blightson the least provocation. Rostiezer is 
very fine eating, but a struggling grower 
and unprofitable. Seckel I would not grow 
for market. Onondaga is generally grand, 
but occasionally astringent. 

If compelled tu select the best pear I 
would put two together and refuse to 
choose—the Sheldon and the Anjou. Picked 
early these are grand keepers and are the 
hight of perfection in quality. TheSheldon 
tree, however, is far less enduring than the 
Anjou and so less useful for orchards. I 
grow Buffumsfor the beauty of formand au- 
tumn coloring; but the fruit must be picked 
early tomakeit valuable for eating. If you 
want a capital little pear about twice the 
size of Seckel and very similar in appearance 
plant the Gray Doyenne. It is a fine cropper, 
a delicious pear, and if picked early and 
stored in a cool cellar will keep till late 
December. The Sheldon is delicious every 
way. On good soils it is extremely large, 
flowing with juice, delicate and refreshing 
as grapes, highly flavored, and you can eat 
your fill without harm. I will not try to 
get on without it. But for profit plant 
Anjou. It is large, smooth, delicious, a 
regular cropper, bears enormously, and the 
tree is tough, shapely and finely colored. 
The fruit is green in color and keeps till 
Christmas. Of early pears nothing equals 
Tyson; it is deiicious, a fine cropper and 
the tree very shapely. Bosc I do not name 
only that with me itis one of a small list 
that does not succeed. White Doyenne for 
afew years became a poor cracked affair, 
but is now once more as good as ever. Clair- 
geau is the handsomest fruit in the garden. 
But when it is once well colored, about 
November 15th, it must goat once to market 
orit will turn black. Belle Lucrative is 
delicious at its best, but is one of the blight- 
ing sorts, It must be dropped out. 

Ihave referred to blight in connection 
with Clapp and a fewmore. The fact is, 
however, that we have learned not to dread 


Grow your trees on clay soil, do not manure 
them too much, let them grow steadily and 
slowly, keep them well mulched, and there 
is nct much danger from blight. It is not 
difficult to grow pears and grow them well; 
but you must have a cool fruit-room or cool 
cellar to store them after picking, in order 
not to crowd the market and to give them a 
good in-door ripening. 

For a small lot plant in succession Tyson, 
Bartlett, Sheldon, Anjou, Hovey and Jose- 
phine. These will give a fairly continuous 
succession from August 20th to March. For 
money plant Anjou in large quantities. 

The pear tree does not harbor borers, but 
there are worms that eat away under dead 
bark and seriously injure the trees. Scrape 
off all decaying bark and clean thoroughly 
down to the fresh edge of new bark. Wash 
well with suds. Keep the trees well mulched 
with coal ashes. If near the house let the 
house suds be poured about them occasion- 
ally. They should grow slowly, but never 
be allowed to get hide bound. Have all trees 
forked about once A year, but not too deep- 
ly, soasto disturb the roots. For a tree 
ten feet high the forked circle should be 
four feet in diameter. 

In buying trees look out to get strong 
trees five to seven feet high. I planted last 
year for once, and once only, some little 
whip stalks bought of a New Jersey grower, 
and of course they all died. My stock ob- 
tained of Patrick Barry has always proved 
superb. Besure not to plunt in manure, 
and toallow room about the roots. 

If you are anxious for early results plant 
trees headed low, not more than two or 
three feet from the ground. These, if six 
feet when planted, will bear in two years. 
One of the earliest to bear is Belle Lucra- 
tive; another is Clairgeau. Clapp’s Favor- 
ite is also very quick to respond. Some va- 
rieties bear annually and others do not. 
Anjou is pretty sure always to have a load. 
Tyson has a reputation of being slower, 
but it is owing in part to the high trimming 
of limbs. 

There ought to be a new boomin pear 
culture now that the blight is under con- 
trol, and to some extent there is a new im- 
pulse to such planting. It is also favorable 
that the cracking of some of the be: t varie- 
ties, such as Flemish Beauty and White 
Doyenne is subsiding. The marketisrarely 
poor, and, taking years together, is favor- 
able. Those, however, who expect a tree 
always to bear, with no culture, and the 
fruit market always to be at the best had 
better not plant pears. 

I¢ I had no other motive, however, I would 
piant pear trees for their beauty. The trees 
are clean, the leaves glossy and rich, the 
form often delightful and much varied, and 
the coloring of many sorts is in autumn 
magnificent. Our fruit trees are our finest 
bloomers and worthy every way as lawn 
trees apart from their product. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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TWO GARDEN ENEMIES. 


BY MRS. C. E. BAMFORD. 








THE snail and slug are prominent mem- 
bers of two hungry families, which garden- 
ers are liable to find morning and evening 
in the vegetable garden They are not usu- 
ally found devouring the weeds, thorns or 
thistles; but as they have similar domestic 
tastes to those of mankind they disdain 
weeds, and creep forth and take the tender 
lettuce and cabbage leaves, which men 
claim as their own. P 

The true snail carries its shelly-house on 
its back, while the poor slug has no tene- 
ment of its own, unless it be a speck of a 
shell on its neck, under which, parasol-like, 
it can in case of need merely hide its head. 
Snails lay their thirty or forty eggs under 
damp leaves or stones. These egg’ develop 
rapidly, so that in a short time the tiny 
snails walk out of their egg-coverings, each 
one carrying on its back a shelly-load. This 
shell serves in divers times as a city of ref- 
uge to the frightened animal. 

The form of the shell varies, some kinds 
being globose, others flat, while many are 
spiral. The latter are usually rolled up 
from the right toward the left, altho occa- 
sionally an “‘odd fellow” is found with the 
opposite rolling to its sbell. When enemies 
are near the snail quickly hides its whole 
body in its house, shuts its front door when 
it has one, and waits for the enemy to re- 
tire before it again thrusts its head into this 
unsafe world. 

Snails have two pairs of horns onthefrout 
of their heads, one pair being much longer 
than the other. These horns, or tentacles, 
are sensitive organs of touch, and are also 
considered by some as organs of smell, while 
the black points at the end of the horns 
have been considered as black eyes. But 





this bacterial pest as we did afew years ago. 
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deaf and mute ; they are certainly mute, as 
most of us well know. 

The ancient Romans feasted upon some 
species of snails, as Americans feast upon 
the oyster. Parks were established as feed- 
ing places for thousands of snails. The 
parks, or cochleariw as they were called, 
were in damp, shady places, and surround- 
ed by walls, or by a fosse or ditch. The food 
sometimes consisted of bran sodden in wine, 
which made the snails fat and palatable. 
Snails were also served as:food at funeral 
festivities. 

Snail food had fallen into disuse in the 
time of Howard, the philanthropist, but as 
he, doubtless, thought they might be used 
as nourishing and cheap food for the poor, 
he sought out the species of snails supposed 
to have been used by the ancient Romans 
and commenced to carry out his philan- 
thropic plan. But finding that the demand 
for this kind of food was small, and that 
the increase was so great that the swarms of 
snails threatened to eat all the crops in the 
vicinity, he was obliged to abandon the idea 
and destroy the snails. 

But in some portions of Europe the edible 
snail is still considered a luxury. Snail 
soup issold to the people of the street in 
Naples, and snails are valuable food for the 
poor inthe South of France; in the North 
of France Helix pomatia, a species of 
snail, is one of the favorite luxuries of the 
restaurants. 

There are said to be over 4,000 species of 
snails living in nearly all the countries of 
the globe. By means of muscular fibers 
and by lubricating their pathway with a 
tenacious fluid, snails are enabled to make 
a slow but sure progress among the garden 
vegetables. Many snails are so smail that 
careless observers do not find them, but 
large snails are an inch or more in length, 
and have several whorls on their shells. 
The snail at every step or stretch leaves a 
trail of glistening moisture or mucus be- 
hind. On this account it was thought by 

the old Jews that the snail consumed away 
and died by reason of this constant drain 
upon its system. The biblical reference to 
the snail seems to convey the same idea— 
viz., ‘‘ As asnail which melteth.” 

In cold countries snails are enabled to live 
throughout the winter by means of creep- 
ing into sheltered places, drawing their 
heads and bodies into their shells, and then 
making fast their doors. The mucus which 
exudes and dries makes a close membrane 
with which the aperture or doorway is 
closed. Thus the animal can sleep until 
the warm days of spring. The vitality of 
some snails is very astonishing. Professor 
Morse records that he has seen certain spe- 
cies frozen in solid ice and afterward they 
regained their activity. They also endure 
an equal amount of heat without bad ef- 
fects. In one case a snail was said to be 
shut upin a pill-box for sevea years, and 
afterward when a little moisture was ap- 
plied to it the snail revived. Apparently 
dead snails have been transported in the 
ballast of ships, and have sometimes 
become through moisture quite lively 
freight. 

The slug is similar to the snail in its be- 
ing a harmless animal, a lover of moist 
places, and inits feeding by night. Slugs 
are destitute of a true shell, but have in- 
stinct sufficient to make their places of 
residence under protecting stones or boards. 
After showers slugs are sometimes tempted 
to take walks in the garden. There are 
many known species of slugs, and they are 
of various colors, from bright red, green or 
yellow, to those which are flesh-colored and 
white. The under surface of the slug is 
flat, whiie the upper is convex. 

There is a large giant slug called Ariv- 
limaz columbianus, found in damp places 
along the Pacific coast. The young are an 
inch, or perhaps a little less in length, while 
the grown ones are from five to seven inches 
long by measurement, when outstretched. 
They are usually yellow or greenish in color 
and are large and fat, tapering but little 
near the extremities. These slugs, with 
another kind, Ariolimaz Californicus, are 
similar, and they are often found in the 
woods, especially in damp and foggy 
weather. Sometimes they inhabit gardens 


which are shaded and frequently irrigated. 


in dry places during the dry months, these 
slugs are said to hide in the ground and 
then appear again after the rains commence 
in the autumn. One such slugI once saw 
after it had eaten its breakfast, backing it- 
self down into a long hole, leaving its head 
only above ground. On digging down to 
examine its quarters, a lively salamander 
was found beneath the slug, and it seemed 
as tho the slug had taken possession 
of the salamander’s quarters without ask- 
ing the owner’s leave. Another time I 
found a four-inch long, fat slug which had 





many wise men tell us that snails are blind, 


climbed the door-step and seemed puzzled 


to know just how to get down again in safe- 
ty. It appeared to have some kind of eye- 
sight; it turned its head to the right, and 
then toward the left, as tho looking at 
objects below it. Some slugs climb smooth 
or slippery surfaces, such as the smooth 
bark of trees. The glutinous fluid with 
which it anoints its footsteps doubtless 
enables the animal to perform this feat 
sometimes. 

In one garden these large slugs became so 
numerous that the owner determined to get 
rid of them; therefore a hole was dug, fine 
salt was procured, and slug-hunting was 
introduced as a new employment each 
morning and evening. Witha stick the big 
slugs ere gathered upon a fire shovel and 
dumped into the hole, care being taken that 
each slug had enough salt to cover its body 
completely, otherwise those near the sides 
would try to get out. 

In a month’s time the slugs, numbering 
one hundred and twenty-five, were well rid 
of, and so well pickied and dead were they 
that no amount of moisture could ever re- 
suscitate them. 

Some gardeners place cabbage leaves and 
other vegetables near by where the slugs 
are thickest, and then when the animals are 
gathered on the vegetables they destroy 
them. Watering plants with fresh lime- 
water is said to protect plants from the 
snail and slug. A solution of tobacco is 
also recommended. Soot, sand, ashes, or 
dry lime, may be beneficial in destroying 
these animals. These things naturally fly 
about as the slug tries to crawl through 
them and they are apt to so stick to the glu- 
tinous slime that the animal can make but 
little progress. 

The hot rays of the sun are also much dis- 
liked by the slug family, therefore movable 
boards may be arranged over attractive 
slug-haunts, and when the noonday sun 
comes out hot the boards may be removed 
and the animals destroyed. 

A certain species of snail boiled in milk 
was in old times considered as a good drink 
for persons with trouble of the lungs. For 
instance, a Mrs. Delany, writing to a friend 
in 1758, inquires in regard to the health of 
her daughter thus: ‘“ Does Mary cough in 
thenight? ‘Two or three snails boiled in 
her barley-water, or tea-water, or whatever 
she drinks might be of great service to her; 
taken in time they have done wonderful 
cures.”’ She afterward adds, that they (the 
slugs or snails) give no manner of taste, and 
may be put into any drink which the girl 
likes, but Mary must never be told what 
she is partaking of. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL, 
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GRAPES AND THE BIRDS. 


BY T. COOKE, 








IT AM an interested reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and I noticed in one of the issues 
of last fall—1887—an article on this subject 
by E. P. Powell, in which he charges all, or 
nearly all, thedamage done to the English 
sparrow ; but I have yet to be convinced 
that heis not in errorin the matter. Now 
Iam no friend of the sparrow, but rather 
wish he could be exterminated; but I do 
not wish to charge upon him more than he 
is justly chargeable with. 

I will give my experience of last year and 
leave the readerto judge, or Mr. Powell to 
explain, the following facts: For three 
years past I have been greatly annoyed by 
the birds, and last fall they commenced on 
them as soon asthey showed signs of ripen- 
ing, and to save them I bagged them all ex- 
cept some of the smaller bunches; these 
were all stripped off. 

After perhaps ten days the birds all 
seemed to disappear except the sparrow 
and, with a view to testing the matter, i 
removed all the bags from two large Dela- 
ware vines, and the grapes remained until 
fully - without being touched by birds, 
altho the sparrows were roosting by the 
score in my evergreens not 100 feet distant. 
Now why had they so suddenly lost their 
appetite for grapes? Oris there some other 
explanation of the fact? _ 

fam clearly of the opinion that a small 
bird, of grayish color, with a rather long 
and straight bill (I do not know its true 
name) and flits about very shyly among the 
vines, is the principal depredator; put he 
bas a good deal of help from the robin and 
oriole, and together ped do mucb mischief 
to fruit in this part of the country. 

NEENAH, WIS. 
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SALTPETER SOLUTION. 


ONE teaspoonful in a pail of water. A 
pint poured around each hill of cucumbers 
or squashes is very good for the plants and 
very bad for the bugs, both striped and 
black, which burrow at night in the earth 
about the plants. Cut-worms also are said 
to dislike earth treated with saltpeter. This 
is a remedy which certainly would be very 
useful to the plants, andif, as claimed, it 
destroys or keeps away insect maruaders, it 
will prove most valuable.—Bulletin Ver 
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PRODUCTION OF EGGS. 


THE standard yield and weight of eggs 
for the different varieties of the domestic 
fowl may be taken as follows: Light Brahb- 
mas ard Partridge Cochins, eggs, 7 to the 
pound; they lay, according to treatment and 
food, from 80 to 100 per annum, sometimes 
more if kept well; Dark Brahmas, 8 to the 
pound, and about 70 per annum; Black, 
White and Buff Cochins, 8 to the pound, 
and 100 is a large yield; Plymouth Rocks, 8 
to the pound, and lay 100 per annum; Hou- 
dan, 8 to the pound, and lay 150 per annum, | 
being non sitters; La F leche, 7to the pound, 
and produce 130 per annum; Black Spanish, 
7 to the pound, and lay 150 per annum; 
Dominiques, 9 to the pound, and lay 130 per 
annum; Game fowl, 9 to the pound, and lay 
130 per annum, Creves, 7 to the pound, and 
150 per annum; Leghorns, 9 to the pound, 
and from 150 to 200 perannum; Hamburghs, 
9 to the pound, and 170 per annum; Polish, 
9 to the pound, and 150 per annum; Ban- 
tams, 16 to the pound, and 60 per annum; 
turkeys lay from 30 to 60 eggs per annum, 
weighing about 6 to the pound; aucks eggs 
vary greatly with the different species, but 
range from 5 to 6 to the pound; geese, 4 to 
the pound, and 20 per annum; guinea fowls, 
11 to the pound, and lay 60 per annum.—P. 
L. StimMonps, before the London Society of 
Arts. 


RETARDING CROPS. 


In tke fall of 1887 I planted two beds of 
equal size and shape with tulips, an equal 
number of the same varieties in each, and 
each containing over 200 bulbs. In Febru- 
ary, when the ground was frozen, I pro- 
cured a load of solid ice blocks or cakes, 
covering one bed witha layer of these ice 
blocks. I framed around it with boards one 
foot higb, similar to the sides of a cold 
frame, and packed between the boards and 
the ice over the latter with straw and 
sphagnum moss, varying from three to six 
inches thick. The latter material, especial- 
ly, seems a most excellent non-conductor. 

On May 24th, when the tulips of same 
kind in the uncovered bed were past flow- 
ering the ice had not yet entirely melted 
from the covered one. Fearing the contin- 
ued moisture from it might rot the bulbs, 
I removed what was then left. Thesurface 
of the ground had now thawed, but the 
bulb tops were not in sight. They soon 
showed through, and without any general 
exception all caine into perfect flower be- 
tween June 12th and 20th, fully three weeks 
after the others had, and apparently none 
the worse for their extended artificial win- 
ter.—D. B. LonG, in Popular Gardening. 
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PREPARING A BED FOR ROSES. 


THE bed should be somewhere in a fairly 
open place, where the plants can have at 
least six or seven hours of sunshine from 
April till November. If the shadow of a 
house or fence falls on the bed three or four 
hours a day the result will not be fatal, but 
sunshine all day is to be preferred. Again, 
the bel must be away from trees, not only 
from under their shade and drip, but so far 
away that their roots do not rob the bed of 
its moisture and fertility. Finally, never 
plant roses in an old bed or border where 
roses have been growing before, perhaps for 
years. If no other piace is available, all the 
old soil to the depth of two feet should be 
dug out and carted away, and the bed filled 
in with good fresh soil. This point is of 
vital importance.—Garden and Forest. 
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IF the land will grow a fair crop of pota- 
toes or corn it is not necessary to put onany 
fertilizers to secure a good crop of straw- 
berries from the plants next season, as the 
compost or phosphate can be put on late in 
the fall or the next spring—in fact, we would 
prefer to get the land in good tilth, set the 
plants and give them good cultivation, and 
as time can be had after they are set and be- 
fore winter sets in, scattera little phosphate 
round each plant, and in the fall put what 
fine manure you can get around them. If 
land is very poor, plow furrows where 
plants are to come and scatter in bottom of 
these furrows the phosphate, saya pint ora 
quart to a rod, and over this set the plants. 
—Popular Gardening. 
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A BLIGHT powder suitable for treatment 
of the downy mildew of the vine, or for to- 
mato and potato blight and rot, is prepared 
by thoroughly mixing from three to eight 
pounds of anhydrous sulphate of copper 
with ninety to 100 pounds of flowers of sul- 
phur. For treatment of the same diseases 
sulphatine is used, being a mixture of two 


with twenty pounds of flowers of sulphur 
and two pounds of air-slaked lime. The 
proportions may be somewhat varied. A 
simple solution made by dissolving one 
pound of hyposulphite of soda in ten gal- 
lons of water, which must be used as soon 
as prepared, is recommended for apple scab, 
celery-leaf blight, und for orange-leaf scab. 
Many other substances are recommended as 
fungicides, descriptions of which may be 
obtained in the circular issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington.— 
American Cultivator. 








‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Gastoria, 
When she became Miss, ahe clang to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





“HOME MADE” 


Preserves, Jams, Jellies, Etc. 
PUT UP EXPRESSLY FOR FAMILY USE. 
WARRANTED PURE. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
P, 0. Box 658, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


ANDREWS 


New Upright Oabinet 


FOLDING BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 


¥ Simple! Noiseless! Per- 
fect! All Styles, All 
Prices, 








Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 


A. H,. ANDREWS _& CO,, 195 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; Post and Steckton Sts., 
fan Francisco, 





THE “BEACON” 


CURTAIN GRATE 


(Showing Curtain Drawn). 


AND IRON. 
Weaver's patent 
is the 


rfect and practical grate ever offer- 


FINISHED IN BRONZE, BRASS : 
ed the public. 





Design Copyrighted. Grate Pat’d Aug 17, ’86. 
shaking and dumping attachment, 


The Curtain Grate, with 


most 


BRASS. FENDERS, ANDIRONS, 


OPEN FIRE-P LACE FITTINGS. 


New England Agents for “Trent” Art 
Tiles. Largest Dealers in American 
and Foreign Tiles. Tile for Fac- 
ings, Hearths and Floors. 


(Send 6c. in stamps for catalogue.) 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO. 
18 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain, Ensu 
comfort A the feet. 15c. at Druggistsa. Hiscox &Co., N. ry. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


saociowes, © es, is A 
D and Bowel diso dis invaluable for all 
Throat and Lung troubles. Use it Se thout eatin at yea 
have Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
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Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 








TRAVEL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,! 00 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line.’ In construction it ranks as cop 
“ best built railroad in the United States.” The hea 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a Seraight 
line having been selected). 

The passenger equipment + without controversy, 
Be finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 

baga' ~ car tothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
light with electric lamps and heated with steam 
from the or thus Surled the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety, couplh Be the greatest com- 
fort and elegance of avy ra train on earth. The 
ticket agents througheut the ast are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains, 
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The _ Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 
man Families, A chesuning romans illustrative 


‘e, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), cCORMICs<, General 


Passenger Agent Monon Route. Chicago, Ills. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 


AND BELFAST (LARNE), 
with’ vi ROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
LIVERPGOL, LONDON, DUBLIN. Etc. 
evan UF NEVADA, Thursday. July Ifth, IP. M. 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, thursday, July 26th, 8 A.M. 
anne passage $35 and B40, according to location of 
m. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
oon p++ kets to and from all partsof Europe at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PECIFIC RY 


Ite main p Rese and branches include CHivaAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
a DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 





, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 
LAKE GEORGE. 


The Largest and Best Appointed Hotel on 
the Lake. 
THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE BEST. 





The full staff of the Arlington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., being used. 


THE RAILWAY AND STEAMER STATIONS AD- 
JOINING THE GROUNDS. 


Books of the hotel wfll be sent on application to 
TT. E. ROESSLE 
Owner and Proprietor, 
OR AT DELAVAN HOUSE, ALBANY. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 








pounds of anhydrous sulphate of copper 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro»s. 





Cc elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
Sleepers, and 


tickets. 
oT: Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
Creat Rock Island Route.”’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
ang St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TO HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
A Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 


&. A. HOLBROOK, 


E.ST. JOHN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’ Tit. & Pass. Agt 








THE FINEST MAD 


COLBURN’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD | 





SONDIMENTS 








For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
eee Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 


ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


a Hips Hermes etc. 








Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N. Bread St.. Philadelphia, Penn, 


BIBB)S ———— 
BALTIMORE 
ruck HEATERS 


To warm upper and lower rooms, 
The Handsomest and Most Eco- 
nomical Coai Stoves in the world, 
THE B. C. BIBB STOVE CO. 
Stove Founders, Baltimore, Md. 
MARBLFIZED SLATE MANTEL’ 
Send for Circulars tity! 


+ STEAM ENGINES, 


Upright aa Horizontal, 
ta ti 













Stationary, 
Portable and Semi. Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
. SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE. 








One Month....... One Year......... 3 
Three Months 7 Two Years 

Four Months. 100 Three Years 

Six Months....... 50 §©Four Years 

Nine Montbs.. Five Years 





2 25 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
IN CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

62 Make ali remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
tosend than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 158 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to gceive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S 8 p.-—p Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
in connection with THE INDEPENDEYT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money oy ord sning from 
our 








RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
ha Advertisements. nos + aun Business Notice 
time 





a. 

4 times (om month).. tuned one month).. 85, 
13 hree months hs “ (three ..80e. 
lied + 16 “ (six © soc 
6&2 “ (twelve “ 1532 “ (twelve )....66c 


READING NOTICES......... NE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, ‘aicu TIME 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... coo” DOLLARS PER AGATS 


Russet Bowsoms ih cen obtains FirTy CENTS A LINE 
£8 AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. ‘Over that, bn Cents a Line. 
Address all lett 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Rrandwav, New Verk,. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THR 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making ‘t quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) te any P.O. in the United 
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JAPANESE SOAP | SEALT#, HOUGH & FORD,| Ask your desler : 
Is made of the PUREST, CLE - COMFORT se 
EST and, BEST ‘MATERIALS, . ae ee | RE Y | RK \ | 
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The priee ts lees than for inferior and can be ob- bs tn Extraordinary Effects. 
SEND SEVEN TRADEMARKS OR WB AP. almed by wear- 
PERS Nf GBR HANDSOME ing HOUGH & & FORD, LARGEST SIZES. 
FISK MANUFACTURINGCO, | FORD'S cele-| 4m is. .| Bomentee, 
Springfield, Mass. brated shoes. ROCHESTER. NEW ‘YORK. “i New York. Novelties! Novelties! 
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MITCHELL VANCE C0, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and 838 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
s NEW YORK CITY, 
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Mass. Illustrated Catalorue 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224 St,, Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 
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27 Sudbury 8&t. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 
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GUNS at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
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Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 
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POPE M’P’G COMPANY, 
4 Beston, New York,Chicago, 
” Illustrated Catalogue Free. 














For Sale by all Stationers. 
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Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 
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Established in 1802. 








TWO BOOKS which form a.COMPLETFE PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY. 
BY THE REV. W. H. BURBANK. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 25.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-NEGATIVE PROCESSES. 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHODS.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 22.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-PRINTING PROCESSES. 


te Send for Scovill’s Book Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $8 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 





=| Ye BENEDICT'S TIME. ye 


Diamonds and Watches 


A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Is our patent moore and collar Buttons, strong. Gere, 
ble, and easy to adjust. In gold and silver. 





BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Established 1821. 


* 
W. & B. DOUG 


Benedict Building, 
a 71 Broatway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
ew York. 
MIDDLETOWN, 
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Ought 0 have 
0. 7 WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
283 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 

















DAVIS’ DIAMOND HAMS, 


And Breakfast Bacon. 
CINCINNATI. 

Read Circalars Hew to Cook Them, 
Suit No, 1. 
Terry, $62. 
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s. Cc. 
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& co., 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


DISPLAYS. 
Unequalled! Unequalled! 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Detwiller & Street 
FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING CO, 


13 Dey Street, New York, 


| STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 








Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 


and usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
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THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE’ BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
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